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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  tliis  little 
book  has  been  taken  in  one  form  or  other  from  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  ten  volumes.  ISTo  introduction 
to  Scott  would  be  worth  much  in  which  that  course  was 
not  followed.  Indeed,  excepting  Sir  Walter's  own  writ- 
ings, there  is  hardly  any  other  great  source  of  information 
about  him ;  and  that  is  so  fuU,  that  hardly  anything  need- 
ful to  illustrate  the  subject  of  Scott's  life  remains  un- 
touched. As  regards  the  only  matters  of  controversy, — 
Scott's  relations  to  the  Ballantynes,  I  have  taken  care  to 
check  Mr.  Lockhart's  statements  by  reading  those  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Ballantyne  brothers ;  but  with  this 
exception,  Sir  "Walter's  own  works  and  Lockhart's  life 
of  him  are  the  great  authorities  concerning  his  character 
and  his  story. 

Just  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  expressing  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott  the  great  delight  which  the 
perusal  of  Lockhart's  life  of  Sir  Walter  had  given  him, 
wrote,  "  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  vaguely  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  never  had  a  really  wide  circulation. 
If  so,  it  is  the  saddest  pity,  and  I  should  greatly  like 
(without  any  censure  on  its  present  length)  to  see  pub- 
lished an  abbreviation  of  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
then  know  that  as  long  ago  as  1848  Mr.  Lockhart  did 
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himself  prepare  such,  an  abbreviation,  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal eighty-four  chapters  were  compressed  into  eighteen, 
— though  the  abbreviation  contained  additions  as  well  as 
compressions.      But    even    this   abridgment   is   itself  a 
bulky  volume  of  800  pages,  containmg,  I  should  think, 
considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  reading  in  the  ori- 
ginal ten  volumes,  and  is  not,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be 
preferred  to  the  completer  work.     In  some  respects  I  hope 
that  this  introduction  may  supply,  better  than  that  bulky 
abbreviation,  what    Mr.   Gladstone    probably   meant   to 
suggest, — some  slight  miniature  taken  from  the  great  pic- 
ture with  care  enough  to  tempt  on  those  who  look  on  it 
to  the  study  of  the  fuller  life,  as  well  as  of  that  image  of 
Sir  Walter  which  is  impressed  by  his  own  hand  upon 
his  works. 
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SIE  WALTEE   SCOTT. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

ANCESTRY,    PARENTAGE,    AND    CHILDHOOD. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  literary  man  of  a  great 
riding,  sporting,  and  fighting  clan.  Indeed,  his  father — 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  or  Edinburgh  solicitor — was  the 
first  of  his  race  to  adopt  a  town  life  and  a  sedentary  pro- 
fession. Sir  Walter  was  the  lineal  descendant — six 
generations  removed — of  that  Walter  Scott  commemo- 
rated in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minsti^el,  who  is  known 
in  Border  history  and  legend  as  Auld  Wat  of  Harden. 
Auld  Wat's  son  William,  captured  by  Sir  Gideon  IMurray, 
of  Elibank,  during  a  raid  of  the  Scotts  on  Sir  Gideon's 
lands,  was,  as  tradition  says,  given  his  choice  between  being 
hanged  on  Sir  Gideon's  private  gaUows,  and  marrying  the 
ugliest  of  Sir  Gideon's  three  ugly  daughters,  Meikle- 
mouthed  Meg,  reputed  as  carrying  off  the  prize  of  ugliness 
among  the  women  of  four  counties.  Sir  William  was  a  hand- 
some man.  He  took  three  days  to  consider  the  alternative 
proposed  to  him,  but  chose  life  with  the  large-mouthed 
lady  in  the  end ;  and  found  her,  according  to  the  tradition 
which  the  poet,  her  descendant,  has  transmitted,  an  excel- 
N  B 
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lent  wife,  with  a  fine  talent  for  pickling  the  beef  which 
her  husband  stole  from  the  herds  of  his  foes.  Meikle- 
mouthed  Meg  transmitted  a  distinct  trace  of  her  large 
mouth  to  all  her  descendants,  and  not  least  to  him 
who  was  to  use  his  "  meikle "  mouth  to  best  advan- 
tage as  the  spokesman  of  his  race.  Eather  more  than 
half-way  between  Auld  "Wat  of  Harden's  times — i.  e., 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — and  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  poet  and  novelist,  lived  Sir  "Walter's 
great-grandfather,  "Walter  Scott  generally  known  in 
Teviotdale  by  the  surname  of  Beardie,  because  he  would 
never  cut  his  beard  after  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  who  took  arms  in  their  cause  and  lost  by  his  intrigues 
on  their  behalf  almost  all  that  he  had,  besides  running 
the  greatest  risk  of  being  hanged  as  a  traitor.  This  was 
the  ancestor  of  whom  Sir  "Walter  speaks  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  last  canto  of  Marmion : — 

"  And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold, 
Where  my  great  grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beard  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air, — 
The  feast  and  holy  tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine  j 
Small  thought  was  his  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme, 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land — but  kept  his  beard." 

Sir  "Walter  inherited  from  Beardie  that  sentimental 
Stuart  bias  which  his  better  judgment  condemned,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  rather  part  of  his  blood  than  of  his 
mind.     And    most    useful   to   him   this    sentiment   un- 
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doubtedly  was  in  helping  him  to  restore  the  mould  and 
fashion  of  the  past.  Beardie's  second  son  was  Sir 
Walter's  grandfather,  and  to  him  he  owed  not  only  his 
first  childish  experience  of  the  delights  of  country  life, 
but  also, — in  liis  own  estimation  at  least, — that  risky, 
speculative,  and  sanguine  spirit  which  had  so  much  in- 
fluence over  his  fortunes.  The  good  man  of  Sandy- 
Knowe,  wishing  to  breed  sheep,  and  being  destitute  of 
capital,  borrowed  301.  from  a  shepherd  who  was  willing 
to  invest  that  sum  for  him  in  sheep  ;  and  the  two  set  olf 
to  purchase  a  flock  near  Wooler,  in  K"orthumberland ; 
but  when  the  shepherd  had  found  what  he  thought 
would  suit  their  purpose,  he  returned  to  find  his  master 
galloping  about  a  fine  hunter,  on  which  he  had  spent 
the  whole  capital  in  hand.  TJiis  speculation,  however, 
prospered.  A  few  days  later  Eobert  Scott  displayed 
the  qualities  of  the  hunter  to  such  admirable  effect 
with  John  Scott  of  Harden's  hounds,  that  he  sold  the 
horse  for  double  the  money  he  had  given,  and,  unlike  his 
grandson,  abandoned  speculative  purchases  there  and 
then.  In  the  latter  days  of  his  clouded  fortunes,  after 
Ballantyne's  and  Constable's  failure.  Sir  "Walter  was  accus- 
tomed to  point  to  the  picture  of  his  grandfather  and 
say,  "  Blood  will  out :  my  building  and  planting  was 
but  his  buying  the  hunter  before  he  stocked  his  sheep- 
walk,  over  again."  But  Sir  Walter  added,  says  Mr. 
Lockhart,  as  he  glanced  at  the  likeness  of  his  own  staid 
and  prudent  father,  "  Yet  it  was  a  wonder,  too,  for  I  have 
a  thread  of  the  attorney  in  me,"  which  was  doubtless  the 
case ;  nor  was  that  thread  the  least  of  his  inheritances, 
for  from  his  father  certainly  Sir  Walter  derived  that 
disposition  towards  conscientious,  plodding  industry, 
legalism    of  mind,    methodical  habits    of   work,    and    a 
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generous,  equitable  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  all  his 
obligations  to  others,  which,  prized  and  cultivated  by 
him  as  they  were,  turned  a  great  genius,  which,  espe- 
cially considering  the  hare-brained  element  in  him,  might 
easily  have  been  frittered  away  or  devoted  to  worth- 
less ends,  to  such  fruitful  account,  and  stamped  it  with 
so  grand  an  impress  of  personal  magnanimity  and  forti- 
tude. Sir  "Walter's  father  reminds  one  in  not  a  few 
of  the  formal  and  rather  martinetish  traits  which  are 
related  of  him,  of  the  father  of  Goethe,  "  a  formal  man, 
with  strong  ideas  of  strait-laced  education,  passionately 
orderly  (he  thought  a  good  book  nothing  without  a  good 
binding),  and  never  so  much  excited  as  by  a  necessary 
deviation  from  the  '  pre-established  harmony '  of  house- 
hold rules."  That  description  would  apply  almost  wholly 
to  the  sketch  of  old  Mr.  Scott  which  the  novelist  has 
given  us  under  the  thin  disguise  of  Alexander  Fairford, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  in  Redgauntlet,  a  figure  confessedly 
meant,  in  its  chief  features,  to  represent  his  father.  To 
this  Sir  Walter  adds,  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  the 
trait  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  who  con- 
ducted all  conventional  arrangements  Avith  a  certain  gran- 
deur and  dignity  of  air,  and  "  absolutely  loved  a  funeral." 
"  He  seemed  to  preserve  the  list  of  a  whole  bead-roU  of 
cousins  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  at  their 
funerals,  which  he  was  often  asked  to  superintend,  and 
I  suspect  had  sometimes  to  pay  for.  He  carried  me  with 
him  as  often  as  he  could  to  these  mortuary  ceremonies; 
but  feeling  I  was  not,  like  him,  either  useful  or  ornamental, 
I  escaped  as  often  as  I  could."  This  strong  dash  of  the 
conventional  in  Scott's  father,  this  satisfaction  in  seeing 
people  fairly  to  the  door  of  life,  and  taking  his  final  leave 
of  them  there,  with  something  of  a  ceremonious  flourish 
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of  observance,  was,  however,  combined  with  a  much 
nobler  and  deeper  kind  of  orderliness.  Sir  Walter  used 
to  say  that  his  father  had  lost  no  small  part  of  a  very- 
flourishing  business,  by  insisting  that  his  clients  should  do 
their  duty  to  their  own  people  better  than  they  were 
themselves  at  all  inclined  to  do  it.  And  of  this  generous 
strictness  in  sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  his  sympathy 
for  others,  the  son  had  as  much  as  the  father. 

Sir  "Walter's  mother,  who  was  a  !Miss  Eutherford,  the 
daughter  of  a  physician,  had  been  better  educated  than 
most  Scotchwomen  of  her  day,  in  spite  of  having  been 
sent    "to   be  finished  off"  by  "the    honourable    Mrs, 
Ogilvie,"  whose  training  was  so  effective,  in  one  direction 
at  least,  that  even  in  her  eightieth  year  Mrs,  Scott  conld 
not  enjoy  a  comfortable  rest  in  her  chair,  but  "  took  as 
much  care  to  avoid  touching  her  chair  with  her  back,  as  if 
she  had  still  been  under  the  stern  eyes  of  Mrs,  Ogilvie," 
ISTone  the  less  Mrs,    Scott  was  a  motherly,  comfortable 
woman,  with  much  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  well-stored, 
vivid    memory.     Sir  Walter,  writing    of  her,  after  his 
mother's  death,  to  Lady  Louisa  Stewart,  says,  "  She  had 
a  mind  peculiarly  well  stored  Avitli  much  acquired  infor- 
mation and  natural  talent,  and  as  she  was  very  old,  and 
had  an  excellent  memory,   she  could  draw,  without  the 
least  exaggeration  or  affectation,  the  most  striking  pictures 
of  the  past  age.     If   I  have  been  able  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  painting  the  past  times,  it  is  very  much 
from  the  studies   with  which   she   presented  me.     She 
connected  a  long  period  of  time  with  the  present  generation, 
for  she  remembered,  and  had  often  spoken  with,  a  person 
who  perfectly  recollected  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  subsequent  entry  into  Edinburgh."     On  the 
day  before  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  carried  her  off",  she 
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had  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  of  Harden,  "with  great 
accuracy,  the  real  story  of  the  Bride  of  Lanimermuir,  and 
pointed  out  wherein  it  differed  from  the  novel.  She  had 
all  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  pointed  out  (for  sho 
was  a  great  genealogist)  their  connexion  with  existing 
families."  ^  Sir  Walter  records  many  evidences  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  mother's  nature,  and  he  returned 
warmly  her  affection  for  himself.  His  executors,  in  lifting 
up  his  desk,  the  evening  after  his  burial,  found  "  arranged 
in  careful  order  a  series  of  little  objects,  which  had 
obviously  been  so  placed  there  that  his  eye  might  rest  on 
them  every  morning  before  he  began  his  tasks.  These 
were  the  old-fashioned  boxes  that  had  garnished  his 
mother's  toilette,  when-  he,  a  sickly  child,  slept  in  her 
dressing-room, — the  silver  taper-stand,  which  the  young 
advocate  had  bought  for  her  with  his  first  five-guinea  fee, 
— a  row  of  small  packets  inscribed  with  her  hand,  and 
containing  the  hair  of  those  of  her  offspring  that  had  died 
before  her, — his  father's  snuff-box,  and  etui-case, — and 
more  things  of  the  like  sort."  ^  A  story,  characteristic 
of  both  Sir  "Walter's  parents,  is  told  by  Mr.  Lockhart  which 
will  serve  better  than  anything  I  can  remember  to  bring 
the  father  and  mother  of  Scott  vividly  before  the  imagi- 
nation. His  father,  like  Mr.  Alexander  Fairford,  in 
Redgauntlet,  though  himself  a  strong  Hanoverian,  inhe- 
rited enough  feeling  for  the  Stuarts  from  his  grandfather 
Beardie,  and  sympathized  enough  with  those  who  were,  as 
he  neutrally  expressed  it,  *'  out  in  '45,"  to  ignore  as  much 
as  possible  any  phrases  offensive  to  the  Jacobites.  For 
instance,  he  always  called  Charles  Edward  not  the  Pre- 

'  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vi.  172-3.     The  edition  referred  to  is 
throughout  the  edition  of  1839  in  ten  volumes. 
-  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  x.  241. 
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tender  but  the  Chevalier, — and  he  did  business  for  many 
Jacobites : — 

"  Mrs.  Scott's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  one  autumn 
by  the  regular  appearance  at  a  certain  hour  every  evening 
of  a  sedan  chair,  to  deposit  a  person  carefully  muffled  up  in 
a  mantle,  who  was  immediately  ushered  into  her  husband's 
private  room,  and  commonly  remained  with  him  there  until 
long  after  the  usual  bed-time  of  this  orderly  family.  Mr. 
Scott  answered  her  repeated  inquiries  with  a  vagueness  that 
irritated  the  lady's  feelings  more  and  more;  until  at  last 
she  could  bear  the  thing  no  longer ;  but  one  evening,  just  as 
she  heard  the  bell  ring  as  for  the  stranger's  chair  to  carry 
him  off,  she  made  her  appearance  within  the  forbidden 
parlour  with  a  salver  in  her  hand,  observing  that  she 
thought  the  gentlemen  had  sat  so  long  they  would  be 
better  of  a  dish  of  tea,  and  had  ventured  accordingly  to 
bring  some  for  their  acceptance.  The  stranger,  a  person  of 
distinguished  appearance,  and  richly  dressed,  bowed  to  the 
lady  and  accepted  a  cup ;  but  her  husband  knit  his  brows, 
and  refused  very  coldly  to  partake  the  refreshment.  A 
moment  afterwards  the  visitor  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
lifting  up  the  window-sash,  took  the  cup,  which  he  had  left 
empty  on  the  table,  and  tossed  it  out  upon  the  pavement. 
The  lady  exclaimed  for  her  china,  but  was  put  to  silence  by 
her  husband's  saying,  "  I  can  forgive  your  little  curiosity, 
madam,  but  you  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  may  admit  into 
my  house,  on  a  piece  of  business,  persons  wholly  unworthy 
to  be  treated  as  guests  by  my  wife.  Neither  lip  of  me  nor 
of  mine  comes  after  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton's.' 

"  This  was  the  unbappy  man  who,  after  attending  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  as  his  secretary  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  expedition,  condescended  to  redeem  his  own  life  and 
fortune  by  bearing  evidence  against  the  noblest  of  his  late 
master's  adherents,  when — 

"  Pitied  by  gentle  hearts,  Kilmarnock  died. 
The  brave,  Balmerino  were  on  thy  side."  ' 

»  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  243-4. 
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"  Brougliton's  saucer  " — i.  e.  the  saucer  belonging  to  the 
cup  thus  sacrificed  by  Mr.  Scott  to  his  indignation  against 
one  who  had  redeemed  his  own  life  and  fortune  by  turn- 
ing king's  evidence  against  one  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart's 
adherents, — was  carefully  preserved  by  his  son,  and  hung 
up  in  his  first  study,  or  "den,"  under  a  little  print  of 
Prince  Charlie.  This  anecdote  brings  before  the  mind 
very  vividly  the  character  of  Sir  "Walter's  parents.  The 
eager  curiosity  of  the  active-minded  woman,  whom  "  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie  "  had  been  able  to  keep  upright 
in  her  chair  for  life,  but  not  to  cure  of  the  desire  to 
unravel  the  little  mysteries  of  which  she  had  a  passing 
glimpse;  the  grave  formality  of  the  husband,  fretting 
under  his  wife's- personal  attention  to  a  dishonoured  man, 
and  making  her  pay  the  penalty  by  dashing  to  pieces  the 
cup  which  the  king's  evidence  had  used, — again,  the 
visitor  himself,  perfectly  conscious  no  doubt  that  the 
Hanoverian  lawyer  held  him  in  utter  scorn  for  his  faith- 
lessness and  cowardice,  and  reluctant,  nevertheless,  to 
reject  the  courtesy  of  the  wife,  though  he  could  not  get 
anything  but  cold  legal  advice  from  the  husband : — all 
these  are  figures  which  must  have  acted  on  the  youthful 
imagination  of  the  poet  with  singular  vivacity,  and  shaped 
themselves  in  a  hundred  changing  turns  of  the  historical 
kaleidoscope  which  was  always  before  his  mind's  eye,  as 
he  mused  upon  that  past  which  he  was  to  restore  for  us 
with  almost  more  than  its  original  freshness  of  life.  With 
such  scenes  touching  even  his  own  home,  Scott  must 
have  been  constantly  taught  to  balance  in  his  own  mind, 
the  more  romantic,  against  the  more  sober  and  rational 
considerations,  which  had  so  recently  divided  house 
against  house,  even  in  the  same  family  and  clan.  That  the 
stern  Calvinistic  lawyer  should  have  retained  so  much  of 
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his  grandfather  Beardie's  respect  for  the  adherents  of  the 
exiled  house  of  Stuart,  must  in  itself  have  struck  the  hoy 
as  even  more  remarkable  than  the  passionate  loyalty  of  the 
Stuarts'  professed  partisans,  and  liave  lent  a  new  sanction 
to  the  romantic  drift  of  his  mother's  old  traditions,  and 
one  to  which  they  must  have  been  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  their  fascination. 

Walter  Scott,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
the  first  six  died  in  early  childhood,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  15th  of  August,  1771.     Of  the  six  later- 
born  children,  all  but  one  were  boys,  and  the  one  sister 
was  a  somewhat  querulous  invalid,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
pitied  almost  more  than  he  loved.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  the  boy  had  a  teething-fever,  ending  in  a  life-long 
lameness ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  child  was  sent 
to   reside  with  his  grandfather — the   speculative   grand- 
father, Avho  had  doubled  his  capital  by  buying  a  racehorse 
instead  of  sheep — at  Sandy-Knowe,  near  the  ruined  tower 
of  Smailholm,  celebrated  afterwards  in  his  ballad  of  The 
Eve  of  St.  John,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  fine  crags. 
To  these  crags  the  housemaid  sent  from  Edinburgh  to 
look   after   him,  used   to   carry  him   up,  with  a  design 
(which    she    confessed    to    the    housekeeper) — due,    of 
course,   to   incipient   insanity — of    murdering  the   child 
there,  and  burying  him  in  the  moss.     Of  course  the  maid 
was  dismissed.     After  this  the  child  used  to  be  sent  out, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  in  the  safer  charge  of  the 
shepherd,  who   would    often  lay   him  beside  the  sheep. 
Long  afterwards  Scott  told  Mr.  Skene,  during  an  excursion 
with  Turner,  the  great  painter,  who  was  drawing  his  illus- 
tration of  Smailholm  tower  for  one  of  Scott's  works,  that 
"  the  habit  of  lying  on  the  turf  there  among  the  sheep  and 
the  lambs  had  given  his  mind  a  peculiar  tenderness  for 
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these  animals,  which  it  had  ever  since  retained."  Being 
forgotten  one  day  upon  the  knolls  when  a  thunderstorm 
came  on,  his  aunt  ran  out  to  bring  him  in,  and  found  him 
shouting,  "Bonny  !  bonny  !"  at  every  flash  of  lightning. 
One  of  the  old  servants  at  Sandy-Knowe  spoke  of  the 
child  long  afterwards  as  "a  sweet-tempered  bairn,  a 
darling  with  all  about  the  house,"  and  certainly  the 
miniature  taken  of  him  in  his  seventh  year  confirms  the 
impression  thus  given.  It  is  sweet-tempered  above  every- 
thing, and  only  the  long  upper  lip  and  large  mouth, 
derived  from  his  ancestress,  Meg  Murray,  convey  the  pro- 
mise of  the  power  which  was  in  him.  Of  course  the  high, 
almost  conical  forehead,  which  gained  him  in  his  later 
days  from  his  comrades  at  the  bar  the  name  of  "  Old 
Peveril,"  in  allusion  to  "the  peak  "  which  they  saw  towering 
high  above  the  hsads  of  other  men  as  he  approached,  is  not 
so  much  marked  beneath  the  childish  locks  of  this  minia- 
ture as  it  was  in  later  life ;  and  the  massive,  and,  in 
repose,  certainly  heavy  face  of  his  maturity,  which  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  character,  is 
still  quite  invisible  under  the  sunny  ripple  of  childish 
earnestness  and  gaiety.  Scott's  hair  in  childhood  was 
light  chestnut,  which  turned  to  nut  brown  in  youth.  His 
eyebrows  were  bushy,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  them  as 
a  "pent-house."  His  eyes  were  always  light  blue.  They 
had  in  them  a  capacity,  on  the  one  hand,  for  enthu- 
siasm, sunny  brightness,  and  even  hare-brained  humour, 
and  on  the  other  for  expressing  determined  resolve  and 
kindly  irony,  which  gave  great  range  of  expression  to 
the  face.  There  are  plenty  of  materials  for  judging  what 
sort  of  a  boy  Scott  was.  In  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  early 
taught  himself  to  clamber  about  with  an  agility  that  few 
children  could  have  surpassed,  and  to  sit  his  first  pony — a 
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little  Shetland,  not  bigger  than  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  used  to  come  into  the  house  to  be  fed  by  him — • 
even  in  gallops  on  very  rough  ground.  He  became  very 
early  a  declaimer.  Having  learned  the  ballad  of  Hardy 
Knute,  he  shouted  it  forth  with  such  pertinacious  enthu- 
siasm that  the  clergyman  of  his  grandfather's  parish 
complained  that  he  "  might  as  well  speak  in  a  cannon's 
mouth  as  where  that  child  was."  At  six  years  of  age  Mrs. 
Cockburn  described  him  as  the  most  astounding  genius 
of  a  boy,  she  ever  saw.  "He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on:  it  was 
the  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His  passion  rose  with  the 
storm.  '  There's  the  mast  gone,'  says  he  ;  '  crash  it  goes  ; 
they  will  all  perish.'  After  his  agitation  he  turns  to  me, 
' That  is  too  melancholy,'  says  he  ;  'I  had  better  read 
you  something  more  amusing.' "  And  after  the  call,  he 
told  his  aunt  he  liked  Mrs.  Cockburn,  for  "  she  was  a 
virtuoso  like  himself."  "  Dear  Walter,"  says  Aunt  Jenny, 
"  what  is  a  virtuoso  ?  "  "  Don't  ye  know  ?  Why,  it's  one 
who  wishes  and  will  know  everything."  This  last  scene 
took  place  in  his  father's  house  in  Edinburgh ;  but  Scott's 
life  at  Sandy-Knowe,  including  even  the  old  minister.  Dr. 
Duncan,  who  so  bitterly  complained  of  the  boy's  ballad- 
spouting,  is  painted  for  us,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the 
picture  of  his  infancy  given  in  the  introduction  to  the 
third  canto  of  Marmion : — 

"  It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled : 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tnfts  of  loveliest  green  ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
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I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  its  round  survey'd  ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind, 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  fill'd  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl. 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Methoaght  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars  j 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms, 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace 

Anew  each  kind  famiUar  face 

That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ! 

From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grey-hair'd  sire, 

Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 

And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  ; 

Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 

Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 

Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 

Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
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To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
\7hose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  ; 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caress'd." 

A  picture  this  of  a  cliild  of  great  spirit,  though  with 
that  spirit  was  combined  an  active  and  subduing  sweet- 
ness which  coidd  often  conquer,  as  by  a  sudden  spell, 
those  whom  the  boy  loved.  Towards  those,  however,  whom 
he  did  not  love  he  could  be  vindictive.  His  relative, 
the  laird  of  Eaeburn,  on  one  occasion  Avrung  the  neck  of 
a  pet  starling,  which  the  child  had  partly  tamed.  "  I 
flew  at  his  throat  like  a  wild-cat,"  he  said,  in  recalling 
the  circumstance,  fifty  years  later,  in  his  journal  on 
occasion  of  the  old  laird's  death ;  "  and  was  torn  from 
him  with  no  little  difficulty."  And,  judging  from  this 
journal,  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  really  forgiven  the 
laird  of  Eaeburn.  Towards  those  whom  he  loved  but 
had  offended,  his  manner  was  very  different.  "I seldom," 
said  one  of  his  tutors,  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  had  occasion  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  family  to  find  fault  with  him,  even  for 
trifles,  and  only  once  to  threaten  serious  castigation,  of 
which  he  was  no  sooner  aware,  than  he  suddenly  sprang 
up,  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  kissed  me."  And 
the  quaint  old  gentleman  adds  this  commentary : — "  By 
such  generous  and  noble  conduct  my  displeasure  was  in  a 
moment  converted  into  esteem  and  admiration ;  my  soul 
melted  into  tenderness,  and  I  was  ready  to  mingle  my 
tears  with  his."     This  spontaneous  and  fascinating  sweet- 
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ness  of  his  childhood  was  naturally  overshadowed  to  some 
extent  in  later  life  by  Scott's  masculine  and  proud  cha- 
racter, but  it  was  always  in  him.  And  there  was 
much  of  true  character  in  the  child  behind  this  sweet- 
ness. He  had  wonderful  seK-command,  and  a  peremp- 
tory kind  of  good  sense,  even  in  his  infancy.  "While  yet 
a  child  under  six  years  of  age,  hearing  one  of  the  servants 
beginning  to  teU  a  ghost-story  to  another,  and  weU  know- 
ing that  if  he  listened,  it  would  scare  away  his  night's 
rest,  he  acted  for  himself  with  all  the  promptness  of  an 
elder  person  acting  for  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  subject,  resolutely  muffled  his  head  in  the 
bed-clothes  and  refused  to  hear  the  tale.  His  sagacity 
in  judging  of  the  character  of  others  was  shown,  too,  even 
as  a  school-boy ;  and  once  it  led  him  to  take  an  advan- 
tage which  caused  him  many  compunctions  in  after-life, 
whenever  he  recalled  his  skilful  puerile  tactics.  On  one 
occasion — I  tell  the  story  as  he  himself  rehearsed  it  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  life,  after  his 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  just  before  leaving  England 
for  Italy  in  the  hopeless  quest  of  health — he  had  long 
desired  to  get  above  a  school-fellow  in  his  class,  who 
defied  all  his  efforts,  till  Scott  noticed  that  whenever  a 
question  was  asked  of  his  rival,  the  lad's  fingers  grasped 
a  particular  button  on  his  waistcoat,  while  his  mind  went 
in  search  of  the  answer.  Scott  accordingly  anticipated 
that  if  he  could  remove  this  button,  the  boy  would  be 
thrown  out,  and  so  it  proved.  The  button  was  cut  off, 
and  the  next  time  the  lad  was  questioned,  his  fingers 
being  unable  to  find  the  button,  and  his  eyes  going  in 
perplexed  search  after  his  fingers,  he  stood  confounded, 
and  Scott  mastered  by  strategy  the  place  which  he  could 
not  gain  by  mere  industry.     **  Often  in  after-life,"  said 
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Scott,  in  narrating  the  manoeuvre  to  Eogers,  "has  the  sight 
of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by  him ;  and  often  have  I 
resolved  to  make  him  some  reparation,  but  it  ended  in 
good  resolutions.  Though  I  never  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I  often  saw  him,  for  he  filled  some  inferior 
office  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Edinburgh.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  believe  he  is  dead;  he  took  early  to  drinking."* 
Scott's  school  reputation  was  one  of  irregular  ability  ;  he 
"  glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the 
other,"  and  received  more  praise  for  his  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  his  authors  than  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
language.  Out  of  school  his  fame  stood  higher.  He 
extemporized  innumerable  stories  to  which  his  school- 
fellows delighted  to  listen ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  lameness, 
he  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  "  bickers,"  or  street 
fights  with  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  renowned  for  his 
boldness  in  climbing  the  "  kittle  nine  stanes  "  which  are 
"projected  high  in  air  from  the  precipitous  black  granite 
of  the  Castle-rock."  At  home  he  was  much  bullied  by  his 
elder  brother  Eobert,  a  lively  lad,  not  without  some  powers 
of  verse-making,  who  went  into  the  navy,  then  in  an 
unlucky  moment  passed  into  the  merchant  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  so  lost  the  chance  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  great  naval  campaigns  of  ISTelson. 
Perhaps  Scott  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  sister 
a  little  closer  to  him  than  Anne— sickly  and  fanciful — 
appears  ever  to  have  been.  The  masculine  side  of  life 
appears  to  predominate  a  Httle  too  much  in  his  school 
and  college  days,  and  he  had  such  vast  energy,  vitality, 
and  pride,  that  his  life  at  this  time  would  have  borne  a 
little  taming  under  the  influence  of  a  sister  thoroughly 

»  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  128. 
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congenial  to  him.  In  relation  to  his  studies  he  was 
wilful,  though  not  perhaps  perverse.  He  steadily  de- 
clined, for  instance,  to  learn  Greek,  though  he  mastered 
Latin  pretty  fairly.  After  a  time  spent  at  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  Scott  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kelso, 
where  his  master  made  a  friend  and  companion  of  him, 
and  so  poured  into  him  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  scholar- 
ship which  he  would  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  as  a  boy  Scott  was,  so  far  as  a  boy 
could  be,  a  Tory — a  worshipper  of  the  past,  and  a  great 
Conservative  of  any  remnant  of  the  past  which  reformers 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  In  the  autobiographical  fragment 
of  1808,  he  says,  in  relation  to  these  school-days,  "I, 
with  my  head  on  fire  for  chivalry,  was  a  Cavalier ;  my 
friend  was  a  Eoundhead ;  I  was  a  Tory,  and  he  was  a 
Whig;  I  hated  Presbyterians,  and  admired  Montrose 
with  his  victorious  Highlanders ;  he  liked  the  Presby- 
terian Ulysses,  the  deep  and  politic  Argyle ;  so  that  we 
never  wanted  subjects  of  dispute,  but  our  disputes  were 
always  amicable."  And  he  adds  candidly  enough :  "  In 
all  these  tenets  there  was  no  real  conviction  on  my  part, 
arising  out  of  acquaintance  with  the  views  or  principles 

of  either  party I  took  up  politics  at  that 

period,  as  King  Charles  II.  did  his  religion,  from  an  idea 
that  the  Cavalier  creed  was  the  more  gentlemanlike  per- 
suasion of  the  two."  And  the  uniformly  amicable  character 
of  these  controversies  between  the  young  people,  itself 
shows  how  much  more  they  were  controversies  of  the 
imagination  than  of  faith.  I  doubt  whether  Scott's  coti- 
victions  on  the  issues  of  the  Past  were  ever  very  much 
more  decided  than  they  were  during  his  boyhood ;  though 
undoubtedly  he  learned  to  understand  much  more  pro- 
foundly what  was  really  held  by  the  ablest  men  on  both 
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sides  of  these  disputed  issues.  The  result,  however,  was, 
I  think,  that  while  he  entered  better  and  hotter  into  both 
sides  as  life  went  on,  he  never  adopted  either  with  any 
earnestness  of  conviction,  being  content  to  admit,  even 
to  himself,  that  while  his  feelings  leaned  in  one  direction, 
his  reason  pointed  decidedly  in  the  other ;  and  holding 
that  it  was  hardly  needful  to  identify  himself  positively 
with  either.  As  regarded  the  present,  however,  feeling 
always  carried  the  day.    Scott  was  a  Tory  all  his  life. 


o 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YOUTH — CHOICE   OF    A    PROFESSION. 

As  Scott  grew  up,  entered  the  classes  of  the  college,  and 
began  his  legal  studies,  first  as  apprentice  to  his  father, 
and  then  in  the  law  classes  of  the  University,  he  became 
noticeable  to  all  his  friends  for  his  gigantic  memory, — the 
rich  stores  of  romantic  material  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
— his  giant  feats  of  industry  for  any  cherished  purpose, — 
his  delight  in  adventure  and  ia  all  athletic  enterprises, — 
his  great  enjoyment  of  youthful  "  rows,"  so  long  as  they 
did  not  divide  the  knot  of  friends  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  his  skill  in  peacemaking  amongst  his  own  set.  During 
his  apprenticeship  his  only  means  of  increasing  his  slender 
allowance  with  funds  which  he  could  devote  to  his 
favourite  studies,  was  to  earn  money  by  copying,  and  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  remembered  writing  "  120  folio 
pages  with  no  interval  either  for  food  or  rest,"  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours'  very  hard  work  at  the  very  least, — 
expressly  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  second  year  of  Scott's  apprenticeship,  at  about 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  an  attack  of  haemorrhage, 
no  recurrence  of  which  took  place  for  some  forty 
years,  but  which  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
During  this  illness  silence  was  absolutely  imposed 
upon   him, — two   old   ladies   putting    their    fingers    on 
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their  lips  whenever  ho  offered  to  speak.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  lad  began  his  study  of  the  scenic  side  of 
history,  and  especially  of  campaigns,  which  he  illustrated 
for  himself  by  the  arrangement  of  shells,  seeds,  and 
pebbles,  so  as  to  represent  encountering  armies,  in  the 
manner  referred  to  (and  referred  to  apparently  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  later  stage  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  then  speak- 
ing of)  in  the  passage  from  the  introduction  to  the  third 
canto  of  Marmion  which  I  have  already  given.  He  also 
managed  so  to  arrange  the  looking-glasses  in  his  room  as 
to  see  the  troops  march  out  to  exercise  in  the  meadows, 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  His  reading  was  almost  all  in  the 
direction  of  military  exploit,  or  romance  and  me- 
diaeval legend  and  the  later  border  songs  of  his  own 
country.  He  learned  Italian  and  read  Ariosto.  Later 
he  learned  Spanish  and  devoured  Cervantes,  whose 
" novelas"  he  said,  " first  inspired  him  with  the  ambition 
to  excel  in  fiction;"  and  aU  that  he  read  and  admired 
he  remembered.  Scott  used  to  illustrate  the  capricious 
affinity  of  his  own  memory  for  what  suited  it,  and  its 
complete  rejection  of  what  did  not,  by  old  Beattie  of 
Meikledale's  answer  to  a  Scotch  divine,  who  complimented 
him  on  the  strength  of  his  memory.  "  jSTo,  sir,"  said  the 
old  Borderer,  "  I  have  no  command  of  my  memory.  It 
only  retains  what  hits  my  fancy ;  and  probably,  sir, 
if  you  were  to  preach  to  me  for  two  hours,  I  would  not 
be  able,  when  you  finished,  to  remember  a  word  you  had 
been  saying."  Such  a  memory,  when  it  belongs  to  a  man 
of  genius,  is  reaUy  a  sieve  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
It  sifts  away  what  is  foreign  and  alien  to  his  genius,  and 
assimilates  what  is  suited  to  it.  In  his  very  last  days, 
when  he  was  visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time,  Scott  delighted 
in  Malta,  for  it  recalled  to  him  Vertot's  Knights  of  Malta, 

0  2 
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and  mucli  other  mediaeval  story  which  he  had  pored  over 
in  his  youth.  But  when  his  friends  descanted  to  him  at 
Pozzuoli  on  the  Thermae — commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Serapis — among  the  ruins  of  which  he  stood,  he  only 
remarked  that  he  would  believe  whatever  he  was  told, 
"for  many  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Morritt, 
had  frequently  tried  to  drive  classical  antiquities,  as  they 
are  called,  into  his  head,  but  they  had  always  found  his 
skuU  too  thick."  "Was  it  not  perhaps  some  deep  literary 
instinct,  like  that  here  indicated,  which  made  him,  as  a 
lad,  refuse  so  steadily  to  learn  Greek,  and  try  to  prove  to 
his  indignant  professor  that  Ariosto  was  superior  to 
Homer  1  Scott  afterwards  deeply  regretted  this  neglect 
of  Greek  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  regret  was 
misplaced.  Greek  literature  would  have  brought  before 
bis  mind  standards  of  poetry  and  art  which  could  not 
but  have  both  deeply  impressed  and  greatly  daunted  an 
intellect  of  so  much  power ;  I  say  both  impressed  and 
daunted,  because  I  believe  that  Scott  himself  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  studies  of  a  classical  kind,  while  he 
might — like  Goethe  perhaps — have  been  either  misled,  by 
admiration  for  that  school,  into  attempting  what  was  not 
adapted  to  his  genius,  or  else  disheartened  in  the  work 
for  which  his  character  and  ancestry  really  fitted  him. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  real  affinity  between  Scott 
and  Homer.  But  the  long  and  refluent  music  of  Homer, 
once  naturalized  in  his  mind,  would  have  discontented 
him  with  that  quick,  sharp,  metrical  tramp  of  his  own  moss- 
troopers, to  which  alone  his  genius  as  a  poet  was  per- 
fectly suited. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  these  romantic  tastes, 
Scott  could  scarcely  have  made  much  of  a  lawyer,  though 
the  inference  would,  I  believe,  be  quite  mistaken.     His 
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father,  however,  reproached  him  with  being  better  fitted  for 
a  pedlar  than  a  lawyer, — so  persistently  did  he  trudge  over 
all  the  neighbouring  counties  in  search  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  historic  associations  of  battle,  siege,  or 
legend.  On  one  occasion  when,  with  their  last  penny  spent, 
Scott  and  one  of  his  companions  had  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, living  during  their  last  day  on  drinks  of  milk 
offered  by  generous  peasant-women,  and  the  liips  and  haws 
on  the  hedges,  he  remarked  to  his  father  how  much  he 
had  wished  for  George  Primrose's  power  of  playing  on  the 
flute  in  order  to  earn  a  meal  by  the  way,  old  Mr.  Scott, 
catching  grumpily  at  the  idea,  replied,  "I  greatly  doubt,  sir, 
you  were  born  for  nae  better  then  a  gangrel  scrape-gut," — 
a  speech  which  very  probably  suggested  his  son's  concep- 
tion of  Darsie  Latimer's  adventures  with  the  blind  fiddler, 
"  Wandering  Willie,"  in  Redgauntlet.  And,  it  is  true  that 
these  were  the  days  of  mental  and  moral  fermentation, 
what  was  called  in  Germany  the  Sturm-und-Drang,  the 
"  fret-and-fury "  period  of  Scott's  life,  so  far  as  one  so 
mellow  and  genial  in  temper  ever  passed  through  a  period 
of  fret  and  fury  at  all.  In  other  words  these  were  the  days 
of  rapid  motion,  of  walks  of  thirty  miles  a  day  which 
the  lame  lad  yet  found  no  fatigue  to  him ;  of  mad  enter- 
prises, scrapes  and  drinking-bouts,  in  one  of  which  Scott 
was  half  persuaded  by  his  friends  that  he  actually  sang 
a  song  for  the  only  time  in  his  life.  But  even  in  these 
days  of  youthful  sociability,  with  companions  of  his 
own  age,  Scott  was  always  himself,  and  his  imperious  will 
often  asserted  itself.  Writing  of  this  time,  some  thirty- 
five  years  or  so  later,  he  said,  '*  When  I  was  a  boy,  and 
on  foot  expeditions,  as  we  had  many,  no  creature  could  be 
so  indifferent  which  way  our  course  was  directed,  and  I 
acquiesced  in  what  any  one  proposed ;  but  if  I  was  once 
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driven  to  make  a  cLoice,  and  felt  piqued  in  honour  to 
maintain  my  proposition,  I  have  broken  off  from  the 
whole  party,  rather  than  yield  to  any  one."  Xo  doubt, 
too,  in  that  day  of  what  he  himself  described  as  "  the 
silly  smart  fancies  that  ran  in  my  brain  like  the  bubbles 
in  a  glass  of  champagne,  as  brilliant  to  my  thinking,  as 
intoxicating,  as  evanescent,"  solitude  was  no  real  depriva- 
tion to  him  j  and  one  can  easily  imagine  him  marching  off 
on  his  solitary  way  after  a  dispute  with  his  companions, 
reciting  to  himself  old  songs  or  ballads,  with  that 
"noticeable  but  altogether  indescribable  play  of  the  upper 
lip,"  which  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  suggested  to  one  of 
Scott's  most  intimate  friends,  on  his  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  the  grotesque  notion  that  he  had  been  "a 
hautboy-player."  This  was  the  first  impression  formed 
of  Scott  by  William  Clerk,  one  of  his  earliest  and  life- 
long friends.  It  greatly  amused  Scott,  who  not  only  had 
never  played  on  any  instrument  in  his  life,  but  could 
hardly  make  shift  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  a  popular  song 
without  marring  its  effect;  but  perhaps  the  impression 
suggested  was  not  so  very  far  astray  after  all.  Looking 
to  the  poetic  side  of  his  character,  the  trumpet  certainly 
would  have  been  the  instrument  that  would  have  best 
symbolized  the  spirit  both  of  Scott's  thought  and  of  his 
verses.  Mr.  Lockhart  himself,  in  summing  up  his  impres- 
sions of  Sir  Walter,  quotes  as  the  most  expressive  of  his 
lines : — 

"  Sound,  sound  the  clarion !  fill  the  fife ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  a  world  without  a  name." 

And  undoubtedly  this  gives  us  the  key-note  of  Scott's 
personal  life  as  well  as  of  his  poetic  power.     Above  every- 
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tiling  he  was  high-spirited,  a  man  of  noble,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  martial  feelings.  Sir  Francis  Doyle  speaks  very 
justly  of  Sir  Walter  as  "  among  English  singers  the 
undoubted  inheritor  of  that  trumpet-note,  which,  under 
the  breath  of  Homer,  has  made  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
immortal ;"  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  was  something 
in  Scott's  face,  and  especially  in  the  expression  of  his 
mouth,  to  suggest  this  even  to  his  early  college  com- 
panions. Unfortunately,  however,  even  "one  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life  "  may  sometimes  have  a  "  sensual  " 
inspiration,  and  in  these  days  of  youthful  adventure,  too 
many  such  hours  seem  to  have  owed  their  inspiration 
to  the  Scottish  peasant's  chief  bane,  the  Highland  whisky. 
In  his  eager  search  after  the  old  ballads  of  the  Border, 
Scott  had  many  a  blithe  adventure,  which  ended  only  too 
often  in  a  carouse.  It  was  soon  after  this  time  that  he  first 
began  those  raids  into  Liddesdale,  of  which  all  the  world 
has  enjoyed  the  records  in  the  sketches — embodied  subse- 
quently in  Guy  Manneri7ig — of  Dandle  Dinmont,  his  pony 
Dumple,  and  the  various  Peppers  and  Mustards  from 
whose  breed  there  were  afterwards  introduced  into  Scott's 
own  family,  generations  of  terriers,  always  named,  as  Sir 
Walter  expressed  it,  after  "the  cruet."  I  must  quote  the 
now  classic  record  of  those  youthful  escapades  : — 

"  Eh  me,"  said  Mr.  Shortreed,  his  companion  in  all  these 
Liddesdale  raids,  "  sic  an  endless  fund  of  humour  and  drollery 
as  he  had  then  wi'  him.  Never  ten  yards  but  we  were  either 
laughing  or  roaring  and  singing.  "Wherever  we  stopped,  how 
brawlie  he  suited  himsel'  to  everybody  !  He  aye  did  as  the 
lave  did  ;  never  made  himsel'  the  great  man  or  took  ony  airs 
in  the  company.  I've  seen  him  in  a'  moods  in  these  jaunts, 
grave  and  gay,  daft  and  serious,  sober  and  drunk — (this,  how- 
ever, even  in  our  wildest  rambles,  was  but  rare) — but  drunk 
or  sober  he  was  aye  the  gentleman.     He  looked  excessively 
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heavy  and  stujjid  when  he  was/oi<,  but  he  was  never  out  o' 
gude  humour." 

One  of  the  stories  of  that  time  will  illustrate  better 
the  "wilder  days  of  Scott's  youth  than  any  comment : — 

"On  reaching  one  evening,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  some 
Charlieshope  or  other  (I  forget  the  name)  among  those  wil- 
dernesses, they  found  a  kindly  reception  as  usual :  but  to 
their  agreeable  surprise,  after  some  days  of  hard  living,  a 
measured  and  orderly  hospitality  as  respected  liquor.  Soon 
after  supper,  at  which  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine  alone  had 
been  produced,  a  young  student  of  divinity  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  house  was  called  upon  to  take  the  '  big  ha'  Bible,'  in 
the  good  old  fashion  of  Burns'  Saturday  Night :  and  some 
progress  had  been  already  made  in  the  service,  when  the  good 
man  of  the  farm,  whose  '  tendency,'  as  Mr.  Mitchell  says, 
'  was  soporific,'  scandalized  his  wife  and  the  dominie  by  start- 
ing suddenly  from  his  knees,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  with  a 

stentorian  exclamation  of '  By !  here's  the  keg  at  last ! ' 

and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spake  the  word,  a  couple  of  sturdy 
herdsmen,  whom,  on  hearing,  a  day  before,  of  the  advocate's 
approaching  visit,  he  had  despatched  to  a  certain  smuggler's 
haunt  at  some  considerable  distance  in  quest  of  a  supply  of 
run  brandy  from  the  Solway  frith.  The  pious  '  exercise '  of 
the  household  was  hopelessly  interrupted.  With  a  thousand 
apologies  for  his  hitherto  shabby  entertainment,  this  jolly 
Elliot  or  Armstrong  had  the  welcome  heg  mounted  on  the 
table  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  gentle  and  simple,  not 
forgetting  the  dominie,  continued  carousing  about  it  until 
daylight  streamed  in  upon  the  party.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
seldom  failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  his  Liddes- 
dale  companions,  to  mimic  with  infinite  humour  the  sudden 
outburst  of  his  old  host  on  hearing  the  clatter  of  horses' feet, 
which  he  knew  to  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  keg,  the  con- 
sternation of  the  dame,  and  the  rueful  despair  with  which 
the  young  clergyman  closed  the  book." ' 


Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  269-71. 
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No  wonder  old  ]\Ir.  Scott  felt  some  doubt  of  his  son's 
success  at  the  bar,  and  thought  him  more  fitted  in  many- 
respects  for  a  "gangrel  scrape-gut."^ 

In  spite  of  all  this  love  of  excitement,  Scott  became  a 
sound  lawyer,  and  might  have  been  a  great  lawyer,  had  not 
his  pride  of  character,  the  impatience  of  his  genius,  and 
the  stir  of  his  imagination  rendered  him  indisposed  to 
wait  and  slave  in  the  precise  manner  which  the  preposses- 
sions of  solicitors  appoint. 

For  Scott's  passion  for  romantic  literature  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  ordinarily  mean  by  boys' 
or  girls'  love  of  romance.  No  amount  of  drudgery  or 
labour  deterred  Scott  from  any  undertaking  on  the  prose- 
cution of  which  he  Avas  bent.  He  was  quite  the  reverse, 
indeed,  of  what  is  usually  meant  by  sentimental,  either  in 
his  manners  or  his  literary  interests.  As  regards  the 
history  of  his  own  country  he  was  no  mean  antiquarian. 
Indeed  he  cared  for  the  mustiest  antiquarian  researches  — 
of  the  mediaeval  kind—  so  much,  that  in  the  depth  of  his 
troubles  ho  speaks  of  a  talk  with  a  Scotch  antiquary  and 
herald  as  one  of  the  things  which  soothed  him  most. 
*'  I  do  not  know  anything  which  relieves  the  mind  so 
much  from  the  suUens  as  trifling  discussions  about  anti- 
quarian old  icomanries.  It  is  like  knitting  a  stocking, 
diverting  the  mind  without  occupying  it.'"'  Thus  his 
love  of  romantic  literature  was  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of 
a  mind  wliich  only  feeds  on  romantic  excitements  ;  rather 
was  it  that  of  one  who  was  so  moulded  by  the  transmitted 
and  acquired  love  of  feudal  institutions  with  all  their  inci- 
dents, that  he  could  not  take  any  deep  interest  in  any  other 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  206. 

2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  221. 
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fashion  of  human  society.  Now  the  Scotch  law  was  full 
of  vestiges  and  records  of  that  period, — was  indeed  a  great 
standing  monument  of  it ;  and  in  numbers  of  his  writings 
Scott  shows  with  how  deep  an  interest  he  had  studied 
the  Scotch  law  from  this  point  of  view.  He  remarks  some- 
where that  it  was  natural  for  a  Scotchman  to  feel  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  principle  of  rank,  if  only  on  the  ground 
that  almost  any  Scotchman  might,  under  the  Scotch  law, 
turn  out  to  be  heir-in-tail  to  some  great  Scotch  title  or 
estate  by  the  death  of  intervening  relations.  And  the  law 
which  sometimes  caused  such  sudden  transformations,  had 
subsequently  a  true  interest  for  him  of  course  as  a  novel 
writer,  to  say  nothing  of  his  interest  in  it  as  an  antiqua- 
rian and  historian  who  loved  to  repeople  the  earth,  not 
merely  with  the  picturesque  groups  of  the  soldiers  and 
courts  of  the  past,  but  with  the  actors  in  aU  the  various 
quaint  and  homely  transactions  and  puzzlements  which 
the  feudal  ages  had  brought  forth.  Hence  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Scott  never  made  much  figure  as  an  advo- 
cate, he  became  a  very  respectable,  and  might  unquestion- 
ably have  become  a  very  great,  lawyer.  "When  he  started 
at  the  bar,  however,  he  had  not  acquired  the  tact  to 
impress  an  ordinary  assembly.  In  one  case  which  he 
conducted  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  when  defending  a  parish  minister  threatened 
with  deposition  for  drunkenness  and  unseemly  behaviour, 
he  certainly  missed  the  proper  tone, — first  receiving  a 
censure  for  the  freedom  of  his  manner  in  treating  the  alle- 
gations against  his  client,  and  then  so  far  collapsing  under 
the  rebuke  of  the  Moderator,  as  to  lose  the  force  and  ur- 
gency necessary  to  produce  an  effect  on  his  audience.  But 
these  were  merely  a  boy's  mishaps.  He  was  certainly  by 
no  means  a  Heaven-born  orator,  and  therefore  could  not 
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expect  to  spring  into  exceptionally  early  distinction,  and 
the  only  true  reason  for  his  relative  failure  was  that  he 
was  so  full  of  literary  power,  and  so  proudly  impatient  of 
the  fetters  which  prudence  seemed  to  impose  on  his  extra- 
professional  proceedings,  that  he  never  gained  the  credit 
he  deserved  for  the  general  common  sense,  the  unwearied 
industry,  and  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
legal  method,  which  might  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
reputation  even  as  a  judge. 

All  readers  of  his  novels  know  how  Scott  delights  in 
the  humours  of  the  law.  By  way  of  illustration  take  the 
following  passage,  which  is  both  short  and  amusing,  in 
which  Saunders  Fau-ford — the  old  solicitor  painted  from 
Scott's  father  in  Redgauntlet — descants  on  the  law  of 
the  stirrup-cup.  "  It  was  decided  in  a  case  before  the 
town  bailies  of  Cupar  Angus,  when  Luckie  Simpson's  cow 
had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jamieson's  browst  of  ale,  while  it 
stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage  to 
pay,  because  the  crummie  drank  without  sitting  down; 
such  being  the  circumstance  constituting  a  Doch  an 
Dorroch,  which  is  a  standing  drink  for  which  no  reckoning 
is  paid."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  Scott's  con- 
temporaries had  greater  legal  abilities  than  he,  though,  as 
it  happened,  they  were  never  fairly  tried.  But  he  had 
both  the  pride  and  impatience  of  genius.  It  fretted  him 
to  feel  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  good  opinions  of 
solicitors,  and  that^  they  who  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing his  genius,  thought  the  less  instead  of  the  better 
of  him  as  an  advocate,  for  every  indication  which  he  gave 
of  that  genius.  Even  on  the  day  of  his  call  to  the  bar  he 
gave  expression  to  a  sort  of  humorous  foretaste  of  this 
impatience,  saying  to  WiUiam  Clerk,  who  had  been  called 
with  him,  as  he  mimicked  the  air  and  tone  of  a  Highland 
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lass  waiting  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to  be  hired  for  the 
harvest,  "  "We've  stood  here  an  hour  by  the  Tron,  hinny, 
and  dell  a  ane  has  speered  our  price."  Scott  continued  to 
practise  at  the  bar — nominally  at  least  —  for  fourteen 
years,  but  the  most  which  he  ever  seems  to  have  made  in 
any  one  year  was  short  of  230Z.,  and  latterly  his  practice 
was  much  diminisliing  instead  of  increasing.  His  own 
impatience  of  solicitors'  patronage  was  against  him ;  his 
well-known  dabblings  in  poetry  Avere  still  more  against 
him  ;  and  his  general  repute  for  wild  and  unprofessional  ad- 
venturousness — which  was  much  greater  than  he  deserved 
— was  probably  most  of  all  against  him.  Before  he  had 
been  six  years  at  the  bar  he  joined  the  organization  of  the 
Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry,  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  drill,  and  was  made  their  Quartermaster.  Then  he 
visited  London,  and  became  largely  known  for  his 
ballads,  and  his  love  of  ballads.  In  his  eighth  year 
at  the  bar  he  accepted  a  small  permanent  appointment, 
with  300Z.  a  year,  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire;  and  this 
occurring  soon  after  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of  some 
means,  no  doubt  diminished  stiU  further  his  profes- 
sional zeal.  For  one  third  of  the  time  during  which 
Scott  practised  as  an  advocate  he  made  no  pretence  of 
taking  interest  in  that  part  of  his  work,  though  he  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  law  itself.  In  1806  he 
undertook  gratuitously  the  duties  of  a  Clerk  of  Session — 
a  permanent  officer  of  the  Court  at  Edinburgh — and  dis- 
charged tliem  without  remuneration  for  five  years,  from 
180G  to  1811,  in  order  to  secure  his  ultimate  succession  to 
the  office  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  who  for  that 
period  received  all  the  emoluments  and  did  none  of  the 
work.  Nevertheless  Scott's  legal  abilities  were  so  well 
known,  that  it  was  certainly  at  one  time  intended  to  offer 
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him  a  Barony  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  his  own  doing, 
apparently,  that  it  was  not  offered.  The  life  of  literature 
and  the  life  of  the  Bar  hardly  ever  suit,  and  in  Scott's 
case  they  suited  the  less,  that  he  felt  himself  likely  to  he 
a  dictator  in  the  one  field,  and  only  a  postulant  in  the 
other.  Literature  was  a  far  greater  gainer  by  his  choice, 
than  Law  could  have  been  a  loser.  For  his  capacity  for 
the  law  he  shared  with  thousands  of  able  men,  his 
capacity  for  literature  with  few  or  none. 
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CHAPTER   III 


LOVE   AND    MARRIAGE. 


One  Sunday,  about  two  years  before  his  call  to  the  bar, 
Scott  offered  bis  umbrella  to  a  young  lady  of  much 
beauty  who  was  coming  out  of  the  Greyfriars  Church 
during  a  shower ;  the  umbrella  was  graciously  accepted ; 
and  it  was  not  an  unprecedented  consequence  that  Scott 
fell  in  love  with  the  borrower,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Stuart 
Belches,  of  Invernay.  For  near  six  years  after  this, 
Scott  indulged  the  hope  of  marrying  this  lady,  and  it 
does  not  seem  doubtful  that  the  lady  herself  was  in 
part  responsible  for  this  impression.  Scott's  father,  who 
thought  his  son's  prospects  very  inferior  to  those  of  Miss 
Stuart  Belches,  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  baronet  of 
his  son's  views,  a  warning  which  the  old  gentleman 
appears  to  have  received  with  that  grand  unconcern 
characteristic  of  elderly  persons  in  high  position,  as  a 
hint  intrinsically  incredible,  or  at  least  unworthy  of 
notice.  But  he  took  no  alarm,  and  Scott's  attentions  to 
Margaret  Stuart  Belches  continued  till  close  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage,  in  1796,  to  "William  Forbes  (afterwards 
Sir  William  Forbes),  of  Pitsligo,  a  banker,  who  proved 
to  be  one  of  Sir  Walter's  most  generous  and  most 
delicate-minded  friends,  when  his  time  of  troubles  came 
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towards  the  end  of  both  their  lives.  Whether  Scott  n-as 
in  part  mistaken  as  to  the  impression  he  had  made  on 
the  young  lady,  or  she  was  mistaken  as  to  the  impression 
he  had  made  on  herself,  or  whether  other  circumstances 
intervened  to  cause  misunderstanding,  or  the  grand  in- 
difference of  Sir  John  gave  way  to  active  intervention 
when  the  question  became  a  practical  one,  the  world  will 
now  never  know,  but  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that 
a  man  of  so  much  force  as  Scott,  who  certainly  had  at 
one  time  assured  himself  at  least  of  the  young  lady's 
strong  regard,  should  have  been  easily  displaced  even  by 
a  rival  of  ability  and  of  most  generous  and  amiable 
character.  An  entry  in  the  diary  which  Scott  kept  in 
1827,  after  Constable's  and  Ballantyne's  failure,  and  his 
wife's  death,  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  there  may  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  the  young  people, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  inference  is  justified. 
The  passage  completes  the  story  of  this  passion — Scott's 
first  and  only  deep  passion — so  far  as  it  can  ever  be 
known  to  us ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  pathetic  and  charac- 
teristic entry,  and  the  attachment  to  which  it  refers  had 
a  great  influence  on  Scott's  life,  both  in  keeping  him  free 
from  some  of  the  most  dangerous  temptations  of  the 
young,  dui'ing  his  youth,  and  in  creating  within  him 
an  interior  world  of  dreams  and  recollections  throughout 
his  whole  life,  on  which  his  imaginative  nature  was  con- 
tinually fed — I  may  as  weU  give  it.  "  He  had  taken," 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "for  that  winter  [1827],  the  house 
No.  6,  Shandwick  Place,  which  he  occupied  by  the 
month  during  the  remainder  of  his  servitude  as  a  clerk 
of  session.  Yery  near  tliis  house,  he  was  told  a  few 
days  after  he  took  possession,  dwelt  the  aged  mother  of 
his   first  love ;    and   he   expressed   to    his    friend   JVIrs. 
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Skene,  a  wish  that  she  should  carry  him  to  renew  an 
acquaintance  which  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  from 
the  period  of  his  youthful  romance.  Mrs.  Skene  com- 
plied with  his  desire,  and  she  tells  me  that  a  very 
painful  scene  ensued."  His  diary  says, — "  N'ovember 
7th.  Began  to  settle  myself  this  morning  after  the  hurry 
of  mind  and  even  of  body  which  I  have  lately  under- 
gone. I  went  to  make  a  visit  and  fairly  softened 
myself,  like  an  old  fool,  with  recalling  old  stories  till 
I  was  fit  for  nothing  but  shedding  tears  and  repeating 
verses  for  the  whole  night.  This  is  sad  work.  The  very 
grave  gives  up  its  dead,  and  time  roUs  back  thirty  years 
to  add  to  my  perplexities.  I  don't  care.  I  begin  to 
grow  case-hardened,  and  like  a  stag  turning  at  bay, 
my  naturally  good  temper  grows  fierce  and  dangerous. 
Yet  what  a  romance  to  teU — and  told  I  fear  it  will  one 
day  be.  And  then  my  three  years  of  dreaming  and  my 
two  years  of  wakening  will  be  chronicled,  doubtless.  But 
the  dead  will  feel  no  pain. — November  10th.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  went  again  to  poor  Lady  Jane  to  talk  over  old 
stories.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  a  right  or  healthful 
indulgence  to  be  ripping  up  old  sores,  but  it  seems  to 
give  her  deep-rooted  sorrow  words,  and  that  is  a  mental 
blood-letting.  To  me  these  things  are  now  matter  of  calm 
and  solemn  recollection,  never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  scarce 
to  be  remembered  with  pain."  '  It  was  in  1797,  after 
the  break-up  of  his  hopes  in  relation  to  this  attachment, 
that  Scott  wrote  the  lines  To  a  Violet,  which  Mr.  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  in  his  thoughtful  and  striking  introduction  to  Scott's 
poems,  rightly  characterize  sas  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  poems.     It  is,  however,  far  from  one  character- 

>  Lockhart's  Lije  of  Scott,  is.  183-4. 
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istic  of  Scott,  indeed,  so  different  in  style  from  the  best 
of  his  other  poems,  that  ]\Ir.  Browning  might  well  have 
said  of  Scott,  as  he  once  affirmed  of  himself,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  one  particular  poem,  he  "  who  blows 
through  bronze,"  had  "  breathed  through  silver," — had 
"curbed  the  liberal  hand  subservient  proudly," — and 
tamed  his  spirit  to  a  key  elsewhere  unknown. 

"  The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 
May  boast  itself  the  faii'est  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

"  Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 

Beneath  the  dewdrop's  weight  reclining, 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More  sweet  through  watery  lustre  shining. 

"  The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 
Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 

Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow." 

These  lines  obviously  betray  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  justified ;  but  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  deKcate  produced  by  his  pen.  The 
pride  which  was  always  so  notable  a  feature  in  Scott,  pro- 
bably sustained  him  tlorough  the  keen,  inward  pain  which 
it  is  very  certain  from  a  great  many  of  his  own  words  that 
he  must  have  suffered  in  this  uprooting  of  his  most  pas- 
sionate hopes.  And  it  was  in  part  probably  the  same 
pride  which  led  him  to  form,  witliin  the  year,  a  new  tie — 
his  engagement  to  Mademoiselle  Charpentier,  or  Miss 
Carpenter  as  she  was  usually  called, — the  daughter  of  a 
French  royalist  of  Lyons  who  had  died  early  in  the  revo- 
lution. She  had  come  after  her  father's  death  to  Eng- 
land, chiefly,  it  seems,  because  in  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
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shire,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  her  mother  knew 
that  she  should  find  a  protector  for  her  children.  Miss 
Carpenter  was  a  lively  heauty,  prohably  of  no  great  depth 
of  character.  The  few  letters  given  of  hers  in  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  life  of  Scott,  give  the  impression  of  an  amiable, 
petted  girl,  of  somewhat  thin  and  esjnegle  character, 
who  was  rather  charmed  at  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
Scott's  nature,  and  at  the  expectations  which  he  seemed 
to  form  of  what  love  should  mean,  than  capable  of  realiz- 
ing them.  Evidently  she  had  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  in 
display ;  but  she  made  on  the  whole  a  very  good  wife,  only 
one  to  be  protected  by  him  from  every  care,  and  not  one 
to  share  Scott's  deeper  anxieties,  or  to  participate  in  his 
dreams.  Yet  Mrs.  Scott  was  not  devoid  of  spirit  and  self- 
control.  For  instance,  when  IVIr.  Jeffrey,  having  reviewed 
Marmion  in  the  Edinburgh  in  that  depreciating  and  om- 
niscient tone  which  was  then  considered  the  evidence  of 
critical  acumen,  dined  with  Scott  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  review  had  appeared,  Mrs.  Scott  behaved  to 
him  through  the  whole  evening  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness, but  fired  this  parting  shot  in  her  broken  English, 
as  he  took  his  leave, — "  Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Jeffrey, — 
dey  tell  me  you  have  abused  Scott  in  de  Review,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Constable  has  paid  you  very  well  for  writing 
it."  It  is  hinted  that  Mrs.  Scott  was,  at  the  time  of 
Scott's  greatest  fame,  far  more  exhilarated  by  it  than  her 
husband  with  his  strong  sense  and  sure  self-measurement 
ever  was.  Mr.  Lockhart  records  that  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan 
once  said  of  them,  "  Mr.  Scott  always  seems  to  me  like  a 
glass,  through  which  the  rays  of  admiration  pass  without 
sensibly  affecting  it;  but  the  bit  of  paper  that  lies  beside 
it  will  presently  be  in  a  blaze,  and  no  wonder."  The  bit 
of  paper,  however,  never  was  in  a  blaze  that  I  know  of; 
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and  possibly  Mrs.  Grant's  remark  may  have  had  a  little 
feminine  spite  in  it.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  tUl  the  rays 
of  misfortune,  instead  of  admiration,  fell  upon  Scott's  life, 
that  the  delicate  tissue  paper  shrivelled  up ;  nor  does  it 
seem  that,  even  then,  it  Avas  the  trouble,  so  much  as  a 
serious  malady  that  had  fixed  on  Lady  Scott  before  Sir 
Walter's  troubles  began,  Avhich  really  scorched  up  her 
life.  That  she  did  not  feel  with  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  her  husband,  or  in  the  same  key  of  feeling,  is  clear. 
After  the  failure,  and  during  the  preparations  for  abandon- 
ing the  house  in  Edinburgh,  Scott  records  in  his  diary  : — 
"It  is  with  a  sense  of  pain  that  I  leave  behind  a  parcel 
of  trumpery  prints  and  little  ornaments,  once  the  pride 
of  Lady  Scott's  heart,  but  which  she  saw  consigned  with 
indifference  to  the  chance  of  an  auction.  Things  that  have 
had  their  day  of  importance  Avith  me,  I  cannot  forget, 
though  the  merest  trifles ;  but  I  am  glad  that  she,  with 
bad  health,  and  enough  to  vex  her,  has  not  the  same  use- 
less mode  of  associating  recollections  with  this  unpleasant 
business."  ^ 

Poor  Lady  Scott  !  It  was  rather  like  a  bird  of  paradise 
mating  Avith  an  eagle.  Yet  the  result  Avas  happy  on  the 
whole ;  for  she  had  a  thoroughly  kindly  nature,  and  a  true 
heart.  Within  ten  days  before  her  death,  Scott  enters  in 
his  diary  : — "  Still  welcoming  me  with  a  smile,  and  assert- 
ing she  is  better."  She  was  not  the  ideal  wife  for  Scott ; 
but  she  loved  him,  sunned  herself  in  his  prosperity,  and 
tried  to  bear  his  adversity  cheerfully.  In  her  last  iUness 
she  would  always  reproach  her  husband  and  children  for 
their  melancholy  faces,  even  when  that  melancholy  was,  as 
she  weU  knew,  due  to  the  approaching  shadow  of  her  OAvn 
deatli. 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  273. 
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CHAPTER   TV. 

EARLIEST   POETRY   AND     BORDER   MINSTRELSY. 

Scott's  first  serious  attempt  in  poetry  was  a  version  of 
Biirger's  Lenore,  a  spectre-ballad  of  the  violent  kind, 
mucli  in  favour  in  Germany  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
but  certainly  not  a  specimen  of  the  higher  order  of  ima- 
ginative genius.  However,  it  stirred  Scott's  youthful 
blood,  and  made  him  "  wish  to  heaven  he  could  get  a 
skull  and  two  cross-bones  !"  a  modest  desire,  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  fervour,  and  one  almost  immediately 
gratified.  Probably  no  one  ever  gave  a  more  spirited 
version  of  Biirger's  ballad  than  Scott  has  given ;  but  the 
use  to  which  Miss  Cranstoun,  a  friend  and  confidante  of 
his  love  for  Miss  Stuart  Belches,  strove  to  turn  it,  by 
getting  it  printed,  blazoned,  and  richly  bound,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  young  lady  as  a  proof  of  her  admirer's 
abilities,  was  perhaps  hardly  very  sagacious.  It  is  quite 
possible,  at  least,  that  Miss  Stuart  Belches  may  have 
regarded  this  vehement  admirer  of  spectral  wedding 
journeys  and  skeleton  bridals,  as  unlikely  to  prepare  for 
her  that  comfortable,  trim,  and  decorous  future  which 
young  ladies  usually  desire.  At  any  rate,  the  bold  stroke 
failed.  The  young  lady  admired  the  verses,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  declined  the  translator.  Perhaps  she  regarded 
banking  as  safer,  if  less  brilliant   work  than  the  most 
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effective  description  of  skeleton  riders.  Indeed,  Scott  at 
this  time — to  those  who  did  not  know  what  was  in  him, 
which  no  one,  not  even  excepting  himself,  did — had  no 
very  sure  prospects  of  comfort,  to  say  nothing  of  wealth. 
It  is  curious,  too,  that  his  first  adventure  in  literature  was 
thus  connected  with  his  interest  in  the  preternatural,  for 
no  man  ever  lived  whose  genius  was  sounder  and  healthier, 
and  less  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  half-and-half  lights  of  a 
dim  and  eerie  world ;  yet  ghostly  subjects  always  interested 
him  deeply,  and  he  often  touched  them  in  his  stories,  more, 
I  think,  from  the  strong  artistic  contrast  they  afforded  to 
his  favourite  conceptions  of  life,  than  from  any  other 
motive.  There  never  was,  I  fancy,  an  organization  less 
susceptible  of  this  order  of  fears  and  superstitions  than  his 
own.  When  a  friend  jokingly  urged  him,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  not  to  leave  Eome  on  a  Friday,  as  it 
was  a  day  of  bad  omen  for  a  journey,  he  replied,  laughing, 
"  Superstition  is  very  picturesque,  and  I  make  it,  at  times, 
stand  me  in  great  stead,  but  I  never  allow  it  to  interfere 
with  interest  or  convenience."  Basil  Hall  reports  Scott's 
having  told  him  on  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1824, 
when  they  were  talking  over  this  subject,  that  "having 
once  arrived  at  a  country  inn,  he  was  told  there  was  no 
bed  for  him.  '^No  place  to  lie  down  at  all?'  said  he. 
'  !N"o,'  said  the  people  of  the  house  ;  '  none,  except  a  room 
in  which  there  is  a  corpse  lying.'  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  did 
the  person  die  of  any  contagious  disorder?'  'Oh,  no; 
not  at  all,' said  they.  '  Well,  then,' continued  he,  'let 
me  have  the  other  bed.  So,'  said  Sir  Walter,  '  I  laid  me 
down,  and  never  had  a  better  night's  sleep  in  my  life.'" 
He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  whose  truest  artistic 
enjoyment  was  in  noting  the  forms  of  character  seen  in 
full  daylight  by  the  light  of  the  most  ordinary  experience. 
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Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  can  on  occasion  relate  a 
preternatural  incident,  snch  as  the  appearance  of  old  Alice 
at  the  fountain,  at  the  very  moment  of  her  death,  to  the 
Master  of  Eavenswood,  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
with  great  effect.  It  was  probably  the  vivacity  with 
which  he  realized  the  violence  which  such  incidents  do  to 
the  terrestrial  common  sense  of  our  ordinary  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sedulous  accuracy  of  detail  with 
which  he  narrated  them,  rather  than  any,  even  the 
smallest,  special  susceptibility  of  his  own  brain  to  thrills 
of  the  preternatural  kind,  which  gave  him  rather  a  unique 
pleasure  in  dealing  with  such  preternatural  elements. 
Sometimes,  however,  his  ghosts  are  a  little  too  muscular 
to  produce  their  due  effect  as  ghosts.  In  translating 
Biirger's  baUad  his  great  success  lay  in  the  vividness  of  the 
spectre's  horsemanship.     For  instance, — 

"  Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee," 

is  far  better  than  any  ghostly  touch  in  it ;  so,  too,  every 
one  will  remember  how  spirited  a  rider  is  the  white  Lady 
of  Avenel,  in  TJie  Monastery,  and  how  vigorously  she 
takes  fords, — as  vigorously  as  the  sheriff  himself,  who  was 
very  fond  of  fords.  On  the  whole,  Scott  was  too  sunny 
and  healthy-minded  for  a  ghost-seer ;  and  the  skuU  and 
cross-bones  with  which  he  ornamented  his  "  den  "  in  his 
father's  house,  did  not  succeed  in  tempting  him  into  the 
world  of  twilight  and  cobwebs  wherein  he  made  his  first 
literary  excursion.  His  William  and  Helen,  the  name  he 
gave  to  his  translation  of  Biirger's  Lenore,  made  in  1795, 
was  effective,  after  all,  more  for  its  rapid  movement,  than 
for  the  weirdness  of  its  effects. 
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If,  however,  it  was  the  raw  preternaturalism  of  such 
ballads  as  Burger's  which  first  led  Scott  to  test  his  own 
powers,  his  genius  soon  turned  to  more  appropriate  and 
natural  subjects.  Ever  since  his  earliest  college  days  he 
had  been  collecting,  in  those  excursions  of  his  into  Lid- 
desdale  and  elsewhere,  materials  for  a  book  on  Tlie 
2Iinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ;  and  the  publication  of 
this  work,  in  January,  1802  (in  two  volumes  at  first),  was 
his  first  great  literary  success.  The  whole  edition  of  eight 
hundred  copies  was  sold  within  the  year^  while  the  skill 
and  care  which  Scott  had  devoted  to  the  historical  illustra- 
tion of  the  ballads,  and  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  own  new 
ballads,  written  in  imitation  of  the  old,  gained  him  at 
once  a  very  high  literary  name.  And  the  name  was  well 
deserved.  The  Border  Minstrelsy  was  more  commen- 
surate in  range  with  the  genius  of  Scott,  than  even  the 
romantic  poems  by  which  it  was  soon  followed,  and  which 
were  received  with  such  universal  and  almost  unparalleled 
delight.  For  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy  gives  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  aU  his  many  great  powers — his  historical  in- 
dustry and  knowledge,  his  masculine  humour,  his  delight 
in  restoring  the  vision  of  the  "  old,  simple,  violent  world  " 
of  rugged  activity  and  excitement,  as  well  as  that  power 
to  kindle  men's  hearts,  as  by  a  trumpet-call,  which  was 
the  chief  secret  of  the  charm  of  his  own  greatest  poems. 
It  is  much  easier  to  discern  the  great  novelist  of  sub- 
sequent years  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  than  even  in  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  taken  together.  From  those  romantic  poems  you 
would  never  guess  that  Scott  entered  more  eagerly  and 
heartily  into  the  common  incidents  and  common  cares  of 
every-day  human  life  than  into  the  most  romantic  for- 
tunes;  from  them   you   would   never  know   how   com- 
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pletely  he  had  mastered  the  leading  features  of  quite 
different  periods  of  our  history  ;  from  them  you  would 
never  infer  that  you  had  before  you  one  of  the  best 
plodders,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  dreamers, 
in  British  literature.  But  all  this  might  have  been 
gathered  from  the  various  introductions  and  notes  to  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  which  are  fuU  of  skilful  illustrations, 
of  comments  teeming  with  humour,  and  of  historic  weight. 
The  general  introduction  gives  us  a  general  survey  of  the 
graphic  pictures  of  Border  quarrels,  their  simple  violence 
and  simple  cunning.  It  enters,  for  instance,  with  grave 
humour  into  the  strong  distinction  taken  in  the  debatable 
land  between  a  "  freebooter  "  and  a  "  thief,"  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  inland  counties  had  in  grasping  it,  and 
paints  for  us,  with  great  vivacity,  the  various  Border  super- 
stitions. Another  commentary  on  a  very  amusing  ballad, 
commemorating  the  manner  in  which  a  blind  harper  stole 
a  horse  and  got  paid  for  a  mare  he  had  not  lost,  gives 
an  account  of  the  curious  tenure  of  land,  called  that  of 
the  "  king's  rentallers,"  or  "  kindly  tenants ;"  and  a  third 
describes,  in  language  as  vivid  as  the  historical  romance 
of  Kenilworth,  written  years  after,  the  manner  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  a  check  to  her 
policy,  and  vented  her  spleen  on  the  King  of  Scotland. 

So  much  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  literary  area  which 
this  first  book  of  Scott's  covered.  As  regards  the  poetic 
power  which  his  own  new  ballads,  in  imitation  of  the 
old  ones,  evinced,  I  cannot  say  that  those  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  indicated  anything  like  the 
force  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  the  author  of  Marmion,  though  many  of 
Scott's  warmest  admirers,  including  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
eeem  to  place  Glenfinlas  among  his  finest  productions.    But 
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in  the  third  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  did 
not  appear  till  1803,  is  contained  a  ballad  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Eegent  Murray,  the  story  being  told 
by  his  assassin,  which  seems  to  me  a  specimen  of  his  very 
highest  poetical  powers.  In  Cadyow  Castle  you  have  not 
only  that  rousing  trumpet-note  which  you  hear  in  Mar- 
mion,  but  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  a  grand  martial  scene  is 
painted  with  all  Scott's  peculiar  terseness  and  vigour. 
The  opening  is  singularly  happy  in  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  description  of  a  violent  deed.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
chief  of  the  clan  of  Hamiltons,  is  chasing  among  the  old 
oaks  of  Cadyow  Castle, — oaks  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Caledonian  forest, — the  fierce,  wild  bulls,  milk- 
white,  with  black  muzzles,  which  were  not  extirpated  till 
shortly  before  Scott's  owa  birth  : — 

"  Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Bvandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 
What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

"  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on. 

"  Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

"  Aim'd  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown ; 
Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan, — 

Sound,  merry  huntsman !  sound  the  pryse  ! " 

It  is  while  the  hunters  are  resting  after  this  feat,  that 
Bothwellhaugh  dashes  among  them  headlong,  spurring 
his  jaded  steed  with  poniard  instead  of  spur  : — 
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"  From  gory  selle  and  reeling  steed, 

Sprang  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound, 
And  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'd  hig  carbine  on  the  ground," 

And  then  Bothwellhaugh  tells  his  tale  of  blood,  describ- 
ing the  procession  from  which  he  had  singled  out  his 
prey  :— 

"  '  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van  ; 
And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlaues'  plaided  clan. 

" '  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 
And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 

""Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

"  '  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 
And  his  steel  truncheon  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"  '  But  yet  Ms  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 
Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast, 
"  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh ! " 

" '  The  death-shot  parts, — the  charger  springs, — 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar ! 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
Kings  on  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.' " 

This  was  the  baUad  which  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.     Eeferring  to  some  of  the 
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lines  I  have  quoted,  Campbell  said, — "  I  have  repeated 
them  so  often  on  the  !N"orth  Bridge  that  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I  pass.  To  be 
sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious,  street-walking  humour,  it 
must  bear  an  appearance  of  lunacy  when  one  stamps  with 
the  hurried  pace  and  fervent  shake  of  the  head  which 
strong,  pithy  poetry  excites."^  I  suppose  anecdotes  of 
this  kind  have  been  oftener  told  of  Scott  than  of  any 
other  English  poet.  Indeed,  Sir  Walter,  who  understood 
himself  well,  gives  the  explanation  in  one  of  his  diaries : — 
"  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  "  that  if  there  be  anything  good 
about  my  poetry  or  prose  either,  it  is  a  hurried  frankness 
of  composition,  which  pleases  soldiers,  sailors,  and  young 
people  of  bold  and  active  dispositions."*  He  might  have 
included  old  people  too.  I  have  heard  of  two  old  men — 
complete  strangers — passing  each  other  on  a  dark  London 
night,  when  one  of  them  happened  to  be  repeating  to  him- 
self, just  as  Campbell  did  to  the  hackney  coachmen  of  the 
North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  the  last  lines  of  the  account 
of  Flodden  Eield  in  Marmion,  "  Charge,  Chester,  charge," 
when  suddenly  a  reply  came  out  of  the  darkness,  "  On, 
Stanley,  on,"  whereupon  they  finished  the  death  of  Mar- 
mion between  them,  took  off  their  hats  to  each  other,  and 
parted,  laughing.  Scott's  is  almost  the  only  poetry 
in  the  English  language  that  not  only  runs  thus  in  the 
head  of  average  men,  but  heats  the  head  in  which  it 
runs  by  the  mere  force  of  its  hurried  frankness  of 
style,  to  use  Scott's  own  terms,  or  by  that  of  its  strong 
and  pithy  eloquence,  as  Campbell  phrased  it.  And  in 
Cadyow  Castle  this  style  is  at  its  culminating  point. 

>  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  79. 
2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  370. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


SCOTT  S    MATURER    POEMS. 


Scott's  genius  flowered  late.  Cadijow  Castle,  the  first  of 
his  poems,  I  think,  that  has  indisputable  genius  plainly 
stamped  on  its  terse  and  fiery  lines,  was  composed  in  1802, 
when  he  was  already  thirty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  in 
the  same  year  that  he  wrote  the  first  canto  of  his  first 
great  romance  in  verse,  Tlie  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  a 
poem  which  did  not  appear  till  1805,  when  he  was  thirty- 
four.  The  first  canto  (not  including  the  framework,  of 
which  the  aged  harper  is  the  principal  figure)  was  written 
in  the  lodgings  to  which  he  was  confined  for  a  fortnight 
in  1802,  by  a  kick  received  from  a  horse  on  Portobello 
sands,  during  a  charge  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  in  which 
Scott  was  cornet.  The  poem  was  originally  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  as  one  of  t?ie 
studies  in  the  antique  style,  but  soon  outgrew  the  limits  of 
such  a  study  both  in  length  and  in  the  freedom  of  its 
manner.  Both  the  poorest  and  the  best  parts  of  The  Lay 
were  in  a  special  manner  due  to  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh),  who  suggested  it,  and  in  whose 
honour  the  poem  was  written.  It  was  she  who  requested 
Scott  to  write  a  poem  on  the  legend  of  the  goblin 
page,  Gilpin  Horner,  and  this  Scott  attempted, — and, 
so  far  as  the  goblin  himself  was  concerned,  conspicuously 
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failed.  He  himself  clearly  saw  that  the  story  of  this 
unmanageable  imp  was  both  confused  and  uninteresting, 
and  that  in  fact  he  had  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
original  groimdwork  of  the  tale,  as  from  a  regular  literary 
scrape,  in  the  best  way  he  could.  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
Seward,  Scott  says, — "  At  length  the  story  appeared  so 
uncouth  that  I  was  fain  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  my 
old  minstrel,  lest  the  nature  of  it  should  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  should  be  suspected  of  setting  up  a  new 
school  of  poetry,  instead  of  a  feeble  attempt  to  imitate  the 
old.  In  the  process  of  the  romance,  the  page,  intended 
to  be  a  principal  person,  in  the  work,  contrived  (from 
the  baseness  of  his  natural  propensities,  I  suppose)  to  slink 
down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and  now  he  must  e'en  abide 
there."  ^  And  I  venture  to  say  that  no  reader  of  the  poem 
ever  has  distinctly  understood  what  the  goblin  page  did  or 
did  not  do,  what  it  Avas  that  was  "  lost "  throughout  the 
poem  and  "found  "  at  the  conclusion,  what  was  the  object 
of  his  personating  the  young  heir  of  the  house  of  Scott, 
and  whether  or  not  that  object  was  answered  ; — what  use, 
if  any,  the  magic  book  of  Michael  Scott  was  to  the  Lady 
of  Branksome,  or  whether  it  was  only  harm  to  her ;  and  I 
doubt  moreover  whether  any  one  ever  cared  an  iota  what 
answer,  or  whether  any  answer,  might  be  given  to  any  of 
these  questions.  All  this,  as  Scott  himself  clearly  per- 
ceived, was  left  confused,  and  not  simply  vague.  The 
goblin  imp  had  been  more  certainly  an  imp  of  mischief  to 
him  than  even  to  his  boyish  ancestor.  But  if  Lady 
Dalkeith  suggested  the  poorest  part  of  the  poem,  she 
certainly  inspired  its  best  part.  Scott  says,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  he  brought  in  the  aged  harper  to  save  himself 

>  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  217. 
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from  the  imputation  of  "setting  up  a  new  school  of 
poetry  "  instead  of  humbly  imitating  an  old  school.  But 
I  think  that  the  chivalrous  wish  to  do  honour  to  Lady 
Dalkeith,  both  as  a  personal  friend  and  as  the  wife  of  his 
"  chief," — as  he  always  called  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Scott, — had  more  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  aged 
harper,  than  the  wish  to  guard  himself  against  the  impu- 
tation of  attempting  a  new  poetic  style.  He  clearly 
intended  the  Duchess  of  The  Lay  to  represent  the 
Countess  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  and  the  aged  harper,  with 
his  reverence  and  gratitude  and  self-distrust,  was  only  the 
disguise  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could  best  pour  out  his  loy- 
alty, and  the  romantic  devotion  with  which  both  Lord  and 
Lady  Dalkeith,  but  especially  the  latter,  had  inspired  him. 
It  was  certainly  this  beautiful  framework  which  assured 
the  immediate  success  and  permanent  charm  of  the  poem ; 
and  the  immediate  success  was  for  that  day  something 
marvellous.  The  magnificent  quarto  edition  of  750  copies 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  an  octavo  edition  of  1500  copies 
was  sold  out  within  the  year.  In  the  following  year  two 
editions,  containing  together  4250  copies,  were  disposed 
of,  and  before  tweiity-five  years  had  elapsed,  that  is,  before 
1830,  44,000  copies  of  the  poem  had  been  bought  by  the 
public  in  this  country,  taking  account  of  the  legitimate 
trade  alone.  Scott  gained  in  all  by  The  Lay  769Z.,  an 
unprecedented  sum  in  those  times  for  an  author  to  obtain 
from  any  poem.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
Johnson  received  but  fifteen  guineas  for  his  stately  poem 
on  Tlie  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  and  but  ten  guineas  for 
his  London.  I  do  not  say  that  Scoit's  poem  had  not  much 
more  in  it  of  true  poetic  fire,  though  Scott  himself,  I 
believe,  preferred  these  poems  of  Johnson's  to  anything 
that  he  himself  ever  wrote.      But  the  disproportion  in 
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the  reward  was  certainly  enormous,  and  yet  Avhat  Scott 
gained  by  his  Lay  was  of  course  much  less  than  he 
gained  by  any  of  his  subsequent  poems  of  equal,  or  any- 
thing like  equal,  length.  Thus  for  Marmion  he  received 
1000  guineas  long  before  the  poem  was  published,  and 
for  one  half  of  the  copyright  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles 
Constable  paid  Scott  1500  guineas.  If  we  ask  ourselves  to 
what  this  vast  popularity  of  Scott's  poems,  and  especially 
of  the  earlier  of  them  (for,  as  often  happens,  he  was  better 
remunerated  for  his  later  and  much  inferior  poems  than 
for  his  earlier  and  more  brilliant  productions)  is  due,  I 
think  the  answer  must  be  for  the  most  part,  the  high 
romantic  glow  and  extraordinary  romantic  simplicity  of  the 
poetical  elements  they  contained.  Take  the  old  harper 
of  The  Lay,  a  figure  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Pitt 
during  even  that  last  most  anxious  year  of  his  anxious  life, 
the  year  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  lines  in  which  Scott 
describes  the  old  man's  embarrassment  when  first  urged 
to  play,  produced  on  Pitt,  according  to  his  own  account, 
"  an  effect  which  I  might  have  expected  in  painting,  but 
could  never  have  fancied  capable  of  being  given  in  poetry."  i 
Every  one  knows  the  lines  to  which  Pitt  refers  : — ■ 

"  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate, 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied  ; 
For,  when  to  tune  the  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain, — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  226. 
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The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 
He'd  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  Court  at  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  lingers  stray' d, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lighten' d  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along; 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diflBdence  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The- poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  latest  minstrel  sung. 

•K  -F  %  "F  ^  V 

Here  paused  the  harp  ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fell  j 
Dejectedly  and  low  he  boVd, 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek  in  every  eye 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  difiident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong." 
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Tliese  lines  hardly  illustrate,  I  tliink,  the  particular  form 
of  Mr.   Pitt's   criticism,  for  a  quick  succession  of  fine 
shades  of  feeling   of  this  kind  could  never  have  been 
delineated  in  a  painting,  or  indeed  in  a  series  of  paintings, 
at  all,  while  they  are  so  given  in  the  poem.     But  the 
praise  itself,   if  not  its  exact  form,   is  amply  deserved. 
The  singular  depth  of  the  romantic  glow  in  this  passage, 
and  its  equally  singular  simplicity, — a  simplicity  which 
makes  it  intelligible  to  every  one, — are  conspicuous  to 
every  reader.     It  is  not  what  is  called  classical  poetry,  for 
there  is  no  severe  outline, — no  sculptured  completeness 
and  repose, — no  satisfying  wholeness  of  effect  to  the  eye 
of  the  mind, — no  embodiment  of  a  great  action.    The  poet 
gives  us  a  breath,  a  ripple  of  alternating  fear  and  hope  in 
the  heart  of  an  old  man,  and  that  is  all.     He  catches  an 
emotion  that  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  is 
striving  onAvard  towards   something  in  the  future ; — he 
traces  the  wistfulness  and  self-distrust  with  which  age  seeks 
to  recover  the  feelings  of  youth, — the  delight  with  which  it 
greets  them  when  they  come, — the  hesitation  and  diffi- 
dence with  which  it  recalls  them  as  they  pass  away,  and 
questions  the  triumph  it  has  just  won,  — and  he  paints  all 
this  without  subtlety,  without   complexity,  but  with  a 
swiftness  such  as  few  poets  ever  surpassed.     Generally, 
however,  Scott  prefers  action  itself  for  his  subject,  to  any 
feeling,  however  active  in  its  bent.     The  cases  in  which 
he  makes  a  study  of  any  mood  of  feeling,  as  he  does  of 
this  harper's  feeling,  are  comparatively  rare.     Deloraine's 
night-ride  to  Melrose   is   a  good   deal   more   in   Scott's 
ordinary  way,  than  this  study  of  the  old  harper's  wistfu} 
mood.       But   whatever  his  subject,    his  treatment  of  it 
is   the  same.      His    lines   are   always    strongly   drawn ; 
his  handling  is  always  simple;  and  his  subject  always 
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romantic.  But  though  romantic,  it  is  simple  almost  to 
bareness, — one  of  the  great  causes  hoth  of  his  popularity, 
and  of  that  deficiency  in  his  poetry  of  which  so  many 
of  his  admirers  become  conscious  when  they  compare  him 
with,  other  and  richer  poets.  Scott  used  to  say  that  in 
poetry  Byron  "  bet "  him  ;  and  no  doubt  that  in  which 
chiefly  as  a  poet  he  "  bet "  him,  was  in  the  variety,  the 
richness,  the  lustre  of  his  effects,  A  certain  ruggedness 
and  bareness  was  of  the  essence  of  Scott's  idealism  and 
romance.  It  was  so  in  relation  to  scenery.  He  told 
"Washington  Irving  that  he  loved  the  very  nakedness  of 
the  Border  country.  "  It  has  something,"  he  said,  "  bold 
and  stern  and  solitary  about  it.  When  I  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edinburgh,  which 
is  like  ornamented  garden-land,  I  begin  to  wish  myself 
back  again  among  my  honest  grey  hills,  and  if  I  did  not 
see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  I  thinJc  I  should  die."  * 
Now,  the  bareness  which  Scott  so  loved  in  his  native 
scenery,  there  is  in  all  his  romantic  elements  of  feeling. 
It  is  while  he  is  bold  and  stern,  that  he  is  at  his  highest 
ideal  point.  Du'ectly  he  begins  to  attempt  rich  or  pretty 
subjects,  as  in  parts  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  a  good 
deal  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  still  more  in  llie  Bridal 
of  Triermain,  his  charm  disappears.  It  is  in  painting 
those  moods  and  exploits,  in  relation  to  which  Scott 
shares  most  completely  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men,  but 
experiences  them  with  far  greater  strength  and  purity 
than  ordinary  men,  that  he  triumphs  as  a  poet.  Mr. 
Lockhart  tells  us  that  some  of  Scott's  senses  were  de- 
cidedly "  blunt,"  and  one  seems  to  recognize  this  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  romantic  efi'ects.    "  It  is  a  fact,"  he  says, 

I  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  v.  248. 
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"whicli  some  philosophers  may  think  worth  setting 
down,  that  Scott's  organization,  as  to  more  than  one  of 
the  senses,  was  the  reverse  of  exquisite.  He  had  very- 
little  of  what  musicians  call  an  ear ;  his  smell  was  hardly 
more  delicate,  I  have  seen  him  stare  about,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  cause,  when  his  whole  company  hetrayed 
their  uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  an  overkept  haunch 
of  venison  ;  and  neither  by  the  nose  nor  the  palate  could 
he  distinguish  corked  wine  from  sound.  He  could  never 
tell  Madeira  from  sherry, — nay,  an  Oriental  friend 
having  sent  him  a  butt  of  sheeraz,  when  he  remembered 
the  circumstance  some  time  afterwards  and  called  for  a 
bottle  to  have  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion  of  its  quality, 
it  turned  out  that  his  butler,  mistaking  the  label,  had 
akeady  served  up  half  the  bin  as  slierry.  Port  he  con- 
sidered as  physic  ....  in  truth  he  liked  no  wines 
except  sparkling  champagne  and  claret ;  but  even  as  to 
the  last  he  was  no  connoisseur,  and  sincerely  preferred  a 
tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  to  the  most  precious  '  liquid- 
ruby  '  that  ever  flowed  in  the  cup  of  a  prince."  ^ 

However,  Scott's  eye  was  very  keen  : — "  It  was  com- 
monly him,^'  as  his  little  son  once  said,  "  that  saw  the 
hare  sitting."  And  his  perception  of  colour  was  very 
delicate  as  well  as  his  mere  sight.  As  Mr.  Euskin  has 
pointed  out,  his  landscape  painting  is  almost  all  done  by 
the  lucid  use  of  colour.  ISTevertheless  this  bluntness 
of  organization  in  relation  to  the  less  important  senses, 
no  doubt  contributed  something  to  the  singleness  and  sim- 
plicity  of  the  deeper  and  more  vital  of  Scott's  romantic 
impressions  ;  at  least  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
delicate    and    complicated    susceptibilities    do    at    least 

»  Locktart's  Life  of  Scott,  v.  338. 
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diminish  the  chance  of  living  a  strong  and  concentrated 
life— do  risk  the  frittering  away  of  feeling  on  the  mere 
backwaters  of  sensations,  even  if  they  do  not  directly 
tend  towards  artificial  and  indirect  forms  of  character. 
Scott's  romance  is  like  his  native  scenery, — bold,  bare 
and  rugged,  with  a  swift  deep  stream  of  strong  pure 
feeling  running  through  it.  There  is  plenty  of  colour 
in  his  pictures,  as  there  is  on  the  Scotch  hills  when  the 
heather  is  out.  And  so  too  there  is  plenty  of  intensity 
in  his  romantic  situations ;  but  it  is  the  intensity  of 
simple,  natural,  unsophisticated,  hardy,  and  manly  charac- 
ters. But  as  for  subtleties  and  fine  shades  of  feeling  in 
his  poems,  or  anything  like  the  manifold  harmonies  of  the 
richer  arts,  they  are  not  to  be  found,  or,  if  such 
complicated  shading  is  to  be  found — and  it  is  perhaps 
attempted  in  some  faint  measure  in  Tlie  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  the  poem  in  which  Scott  tried  to  pass  himself  off 
for  Erskine, — it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  his  romantic  poetry,  that  even  in  this  small 
measure  it  is  supplied.  Again,  there  is  no  rich  music  in 
his  verse.  It  is  its  rapid  onset,  its  hurrying  strength, 
"which  so  fixes  it  in  the  mind. 

It  was  not  till  1808,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
The  Lay,  that  Marmion,  Scott's  greatest  poem,  was  pub- 
lished. But  I  may  as  well  say  what  seems  necessary  of  that 
and  his  other  poems,  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  his 
poetry.  Marmion  has  all  the  advantage  over  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  that  a  coherent  story  told  with  force  and 
fulness,  and  concerned  with  the  same  class  of  subjects  as 
The  Lay,  must  have  over  a  confused  and  ill-managed 
legend,  the  only  original  purpose  of  which  was  to  serve 
as  the  opportunity  for  a  picture  of  Border  life  and  strife. 
Scott's  poems  have  sometimes  been  depreciated  as  mere 
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novelettes  in  verse,  and  I  think  that  some  of  them  may  be 
more  or  less  liable  to  this  criticism.  For  instance,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
brilliant  passages,  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  of  a  ver- 
sified novelette, — without  the  higher  and  broader  character- 
istics of  Scott's  prose  novels — than  of  a  poem.  I  suppose 
what  one  expects  from  a  poem  as  distinguished  from  a 
romance — even  though  the  poem  incorporates  a  story — is 
that  it  should  not  rest  for  its  chief  interest  on  the  mere 
development  of  the  story ;  but  ratlier  that  the  narrative 
should  be  quite  subordinate  to  that  insight  into  the  deeper 
side  of  life  and  manners,  in  expressing  which  poetry  has 
so  great  an  advantage  over  prose.  Of  The  Lay  and  Mar- 
mion  this  is  true  ;  less  true  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
stni  less  of  RoJiehy,  or  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  this  is 
why  The  Lay  and  Marmion  seem  so  much  superior  as 
poems  to  the  others.  They  lean  less  on  the  interest  of 
mere  incident,  more  on  that  of  romantic  feeling  and  the 
great  social  and  historic  features  of  the  day.  Marmion  was 
composed  in  great  part  in  the  saddle,  and  the  stir  of  a 
charge  of  cavalry  seems  to  be  at  the  very  core  of  it. 
"  For  myself,"  said  Scott,  writing  to  a  lady  correspondent 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  active  service  as  a  volunteer,  "  I 
must  own  that  to  one  who  has,  like  myself,  la  tete  un  peu 
exaltee,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  gives,  for  a 
time,  a  very  poignant  and  pleasing  sensation."  *  And  you 
feel  this  all  through  Marmion  even  more  than  in  The  Lay. 
Mr.  Darwin  would  probably  say  that  Auld  Wat  of  Har- 
den had  about  as  much  responsibility  for  Marmion  as  Sir 
Walter  himself.  "  You  wiU  expect,"  he  wrote  to  the  same 
lady,  who  was  personally  unknown  to  him  at  that  time, 

'  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  137. 
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"  to  see  a  person  who  had  dedicated  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  you  will  find  me  a  rattle-skulled,  half-lawyer, 
half-sportsman,  through  whose  head  a  regiment  of  horse 
has  been  exercising  since  he  was  five  years  old."  ^  And  what 
Scott  himself  felt  in  relation  to  the  martial  elements  of  his 
poetry,  soldiers  in  the  field  felt  with  equal  force.  "In  the 
course  of  the  day  when  The  Lady  of  the  Lalxe  first  reached 
Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  he  was  posted  with  his  company 
on  a  point  of  ground  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  some- 
where no  doubt  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  while  they 
kept  that  attitude,  the  captain,  kneeling  at  the  head,  read 
aloud  the  description  of  the  battle  in  Canto  VI.,  and  the 
listening  soldiers  only  interrupted  him  by  a  joyous  huzza 
when  the  French  shot  struck  the  bank  close  above  them."  ^ 
It  is  not  often  that  martial  jjoetvy  has  been  put  to  such  a 
test  j  but  we  can  well  understand  with  what  rapture  a 
Scotch  force  lying  on  the  ground  to  shelter  from  the  French 
fire,  woiUd  enter  into  such  passages  as  the  following  : — 

"Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey' d  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  fang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  di'um ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake, 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 

1  Lockhart's  Li/e  0/  ^colt,  ii.  259. 

2  Lockhart's  Life  0/  ^cott,  iii.  327. 
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Their  vanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe  ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  power  to  brave. 

High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws. 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  Hell ! 

Forth  from  the  pass,  in  tumult  driven, 
Like  chafi"  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear ; 
For  life !  for  life  !  their  plight  they  ply, 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 
The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
Down,  down,  cried  Mar,  '  your  lances  down 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  ! ' 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown, 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And,  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide, — 
'  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game ! 
They  came  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' " 
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But  admirable  in  its  stern  and  deep  excitement  as 
that  is,  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  Marmion  passes  it  iu 
vigour,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  war  by  one  who  was — almost— both  poet  and 
warrior,  which  the  English  language  contains. 

And  Marmion  registers  the  high-water  mark  of  Scott's 
poetical  power,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  painting  of 
war,  but  in  relation  to  the  painting  of  nature.  Critics 
from  the  beginning  onwards  have  complained  of  the 
six  introductory  epistles,  as  breaking  the  unity  of  the 
story.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  remark  has  weight.  No 
poem  is  written  for  those  who  read  it  as  they  do  a  novel — 
merely  to  follow  tlie  interest  of  the  story  ;  or  if  any  poem 
be  written  for  such  readers,  it  deserves  to  die.  On  such 
a  principle — which  treats  a  poem  as  a  mere  novel  and 
nothing  else, — you  might  object  to  Homer  that  he  in- 
terrupts the  battle  so  often  to  dwell  on  the  origin  of 
the  heroes  who  are  waging  it ;  or  to  Byron  that  he 
deserts  Childe  Harold  to  meditate  on  the  rapture  of 
solitude.  To  my  mind  the  ease  and  frankness  of  these 
confessions  of  the  author's  recollections  give  a  picture 
of  his  life  and  character  while  writing  Marmion, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  attraction  as  a  poem.  You 
have  a  picture  at  once  not  only  of  the  scenery,  but  of 
the  mind  in  wliich  that  scenery  is  mirrored,  and  are 
brought  back  frankly,  at  fit  intervals,  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  mode  best  adapted  to  help  you. to  ajjpreciate 
the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  poem.  At  least  if 
Milton's  various  interruptions  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
theme,  to  muse  upon  his  own  qualifications  or  disqualifi- 
cations for  the  task  he  had  attempted,  be  not  artistic 
mistakes — and  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  thought 
them  so — I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  Scott's  periodic 
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recurrence  to  his  own  personal  history  should  be  artistic 
mistakes  either.  If  Scott's  reverie  was  less  lofty  than 
Milton's,  so  also  was  his  story.  It  seems  to  me  as 
fitting  to  describe  the  relation  between  the  poet  an,d  his 
theme  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  What  can  be 
more  truly  a  part  of  Marmion,  as  a  poem,  though  not  as 
a  story,  than  that  introduction  to  the  first  canto  in  which 
Scott  expresses  his  passionate  sympathy  Avith  the  high 
national  feeling  of  the  moment,  in  his  tribute  to  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  then  reproaches  himself  for  attempting  so  great 
a  subject  and  returns  to  what  he  calls  his  "  rude  legend," 
the  very  essence  of  which  was,  however,  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence  1  What  can 
be  more  germane  to  the  poem  than  the  delineation  of  the 
strength  the  poet  had  derived  from  musing  in  the  bare 
and  rugged  soHtudes  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  second  canto  1  Or  than  the  striking  auto- 
biographical study  of  his  own  infancy  which  I  have  before 
extracted  from  the  introduction  to  the  third  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Marmion  without  these  introductions  would 
be  like  the  hills  which  border  Yarrow,  without  the  stream 
and  lake  in  which  they  are  reflected. 

Never  at  all  events  in  any  later  poem  was  Scott's  touch 
as  a  mere  painter  so  terse  and  strong.  What  a  picture 
of  a  Scotch  winter  is  given  in  these  few  lines  : — 

"The  sheep  before  the  pinching  heaven 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  snnbeam  shines  ; 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
And  from  beneath  their  summer  hill 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill." 

Again,  if  Scott  is  ever  Homeric  (which  I  cannot  think 
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he  often  is,  in  spite  of  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  able  criticism, — 
(he  is  too  short,  too  sharp,  and  too  eagerly  Lent  on  his 
rugged  way,  for  a  poet  who  is  always  delighting  to  find 
loopholes,  even  in  battle,  from  which  to  look  out  upon  the 
great  story  of  human  nature),  he  is  certainly  nearest  to 
it  in  such  a  passage  as  this : — 

"  The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen, 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt." 

In  hardly  any  of  Scott's  poetry  do  we  find  much  of 

what  is  called  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  expression, — the 

magic  use  of  loords,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  general 

effect  of  vigour,   purity,   and  concentration    of  purpose. 

But  in    Marmion   occasionally  we  do  find  such  a  use. 

Take  this  description,  for   instance,  of  the  Scotch  tents 

near  Edinburgh : — 

"  A  thousand  did  I  say  ?     I  ween 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
That  chequer' d  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green  ; 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array." 

The  line  I  have  italicized  seems  to  me  to  have  more  of 
the  poet's  special  magic  of  expression  than  is  at  all  usual 
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with  Scott.  Tho  conception  of  the  peaceful  green  oak- 
wood  taming  the  glaring  white  of  the  tented  field,  is  as 
fine  in  idea  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  mere 
colour  on  the  eye.  Judge  Scott's  poetry  by  whatever  test 
you  will — whether  it  be  a  test  of  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  it,  its  glow  of  national  feeling,  its  martial  ardour,  its 
swift  and  rugged  simplicity,  or  whether  it  be  a  test  of 
that  which  is  common  to  it  with  most  other  poetry,  its 
attraction  for  all  romantic  excitements,  its  special  feeling 
for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  its  love  of  light 
and  colour — and  tested  either  way,  Marmion  wUl  remain 
his  finest  poem.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  touches  his 
highest  point  in  its  expression  of  stern  patriotic  feeling, 
in  its  passionate  love  of  daring,  and  in  the  force  and 
swiftness  of  its  movement,  no  less  than  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  romantic  interests,  the  charm  of  its  picturesque 
detail,  and  the  glow  of  its  scenic  colouring.  No  poet  ever 
equalled  Scott  in  the  description  of  wild  and  simple  scenes 
and  the  expression  of  wild  and  simple  feelings.  But  I 
have  said  enough  now  of  his  poetry,  in  which,  good  as  it 
is,  Scott's  genius  did  not  reach  its  highest  point.  The 
hurried  tramp  of  his  somewhat  monotonous  metre,  is  apt 
to  weary  the  ears  of  men  who  do  not  find  their  sufficient 
happiness,  as  he  did,  in  dreaming  of  the  wild  and  daring 
enterprises  of  his  loved  Border-land.  The  very  quality 
in  his  verse  which  makes  it  seize  so  powerfully  on  the 
imaginations  of  plain,  bold,  adventurous  men,  often  makes 
it  hammer  fatiguingly  against  the  brain  of  those  who 
need  the  relief  of  a  wider  horizon  and  a  richer  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


COMPANIONS    AND    FRIENDS. 


I  HAVE  anticipated  in  some  degree,  in  speaking  of  Scott's 
later  poetical  works,  what,  in  point  of  time  at  least,  should 
follow  some  slight  sketch  of  his  chosen  companions,  and 
of  his  occupations  in  the  first  period  of  his  married  life. 
Scott's  most  intimate  friend  for  some  time  after  he  went 
to  college,  probably  the  one  who  most  stimulated  his  ima- 
gination in  his  youth,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  to  the  very  last,  Avas  WiUiam  Clerk,  who  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  same  day  as  Scott.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  author  of  a  book  of  some 
celebrity  in  its  time  on  Naval  Tactics.  Even  in  the 
earliest  days  of  this  intimacy,  the  lads  who  had  been  Scott's 
fellow-apprentices  in  his  father's  office,  saw  with  some 
jealousy  his  growing  friendship  wdth  William  Clerk, 
and  remonstrated  with  Scott  on  the  decline  of  his 
regard  for  them,  but  only  succeeded  in  eliciting  from 
him  one  of  those  outbursts  of  peremptory  frankness  which 
anything  that  he  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  encroach  on 
his  own  interior  liberty  of  choice  always  provoked.  "  I 
will  never  cut  any  man,"  he  said,  *'  unless  I  detect  him  in 
sconndrelism,  but  I  know  not  what  right  any  of  you  have 
to  interfere  with  my  choice  of  my  company.  As  it  is,  I 
fairly  own  that  though  I  like  many  of  you  very  much,  and 
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have  long  done  so,  I  think  William  Clerk  well  worth  you 
all  put  together."  ^  Scott  never  lost  the  friendship  which 
began  with  this  eager  enthusiasm,  but  his  chief  intimacy 
with  Clerk  was  during  his  younger  days. 

In  1808  Scott  describes  Clerk  as  "a  man  of  the  most 
acute  intellects  and  powerful  apprehension,    who,    if  he 
should  ever  shake  loose  the  fetters  of  indolence  by  which 
he  has  been  hitherto  trammelled,  cannot  fail  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  highest  degree."     Whether  for  the  reason 
suggested,  or  for  some  other.  Clerk  never  actually  gained  any 
other  distinction  so  great  as  his  friendship  with  Scott  con- 
ferred upon  him.     Probably  Scott  had  discerned  the  true 
secret  of  his  friend's  comparative  obscurity.     Even  while 
preparing   for    the   bar,    when   they   had   agreed    to   go 
on  alternate   mornings   to  each  other's  lodgings  to  read 
together,  Scott  found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  arrange- 
ment by  always  visiting  his  friend,  whom  he  usually  found 
in  bed.     It  was  William  Clerk  who  sat  for  the  picture  of 
Darsie  Latimer,   the  hero  of  Redgauntlet, —  whence  we 
should  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  lively,  generous,  sus- 
ceptible, contentious,  and  rather  helter-skelter  young  man, 
much  alive  to  the  ludicrous  in  aU  situations,  very  eager  to 
see  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  somewhat  vain  of  his  power 
of  adapting  himself  equally  to  all  these  phases.     Scott 
tells  a  story  of  Clerk's  being  once  baffled — almost  for  the 
first  time — by  a  stranger  in  a  stage  coach,  who  would  not, 
or  could  not,  talk  to  him  on  any  subject,  until  at  last 
Clerk  addressed  to    him  this  stately  remonstrance,    "I 
have  talked  to  you,  my  friend,  on  all  the  ordinary  subjects 
— literature,  farming,  merchandise,  gaming,    game-laws, 
horse-races,   suits-at-law,  politics,  swindling,   blasphemy, 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  8coU,  i.  214. 
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and  philosophy, — is  there  any  one  subject  that  you  will 
favour  me  hy  opening  upon? "  "  Sir,"  replied  the  inscru- 
table stranger,  "  can  you  say  anything  clever  about  '  bend- 
leather  ?  "  ^  No  doubt  this  superficial  familiarity  with  a 
vast  number  of  subjects  was  a  great  fascination  to  Scott, 
and  a  great  stimulus  to  his  own  imagination.  To  the 
last  he  held  the  same  opinion  of  his  friend's  latent  powers. 
"To  my  thinking,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  in  1825,  "I 
never  met  a  man  of  greater  powers,  of  more  complete 
information  on  all  desirable  subjects."  But  in  youth  at 
least  Clerk  seems  to  have  had  what  Sir  Walter  calls  a 
characteristic  Edinburgh  complaint,  the  "  itch  for  dis- 
putation," and  though  he  softened  this  down  in  later  life, 
he  had  always  that  slight  contentiousness  of  bias  which 
enthusiastic  men  do  not  often  heartily  like,  and  which  may 
have  prevented  Scott  from  continuing  to  the  full  the 
close  intimacy  of  those  earlier  years.  Yet  almost  his 
last  record  of  a  really  delightful  evening,  refers  to  a 
bachelor's  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Clerk,  who  remained 
unmarried,  as  late  as  1827,  after  all  Sir  Walter's  worst 
troubles  had  come  upon  him.  "  In  short,"  says  the  diary, 
"  Ave  really  laughed,  and  real  laughter  is  as  rare  as  real 
tears.  I  must  say,  too,  there  was  a  Jieart,  a  kindly  feeling 
prevailed  over  the  party.  Can  London  give  such  a 
dinner  V'^  It  is  clear  ,then,  that  Clerk's  charm  for  his 
friend  survived  to  the  last,  and  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
inexperience  of  boyhood,  which  made  Scott  esteem  him 
so  highly  in  his  early  days. 

If  Clerk  pricked,  stimulated,  and  sometim  es  badgered  Scott, 
another  of  his  friends  who  became  more  and  more  intimate 
with  him,  as  life  went  on,  and  who  died  before  him,  alwaj^s 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iii.  344. 

2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  75. 
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soothed  him,  partly  by  his  gentleness,  partly  by  his  almost 
feminine  dependence.  This  was  William  Erskine,  also  a 
barrister,  and  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  Perthshire, 
— to  whose  influence  it  is  probably  due  that  Scott  himself 
always  read  the  English  Church  service  in  his  own  country 
house,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  retained  the  Pres- 
byterianism  into  which  he  was  born,  Erskine,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  Kinnedder — a  dis- 
tinction which  he  did  not  survive  for  many  months — was 
a  good  classic,  a  man  of  fine,  or,  as  some  of  his  com- 
panions thought,  of  almost  superfine  taste.  The  style 
apparently  for  which  he  had  credit  must  have  been  a  some- 
what mimini-pimini  style,  if  we  may  judge  by  Scott's 
attempt  in  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  to  write  in  a  manner 
which  he  intended  to  be  attributed  to  his  friend. 
Erskine  Avas  left  a  widower  in  middle  life,  and  Scott  used 
to  accuse  him  of  philandering  with  pretty  women, — a 
mode  of  love-making  which  Scott  certainly  contrived  to 
render  into  verse,  in  painting  Arthur's  love-making  to 
Lucy  in  that  poem.  Tt  seems  that  some  absolutely  false 
accusation  brought  against  Lord  Kinnedder,  of  an  intrigue 
with  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  thus  philandering, 
broke  poor  Erskine's  heart,  during  his  first  year  as  a  Judge. 
"The  Counsellor  (as  Scott  always  called  him)  was," 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  a  little  man  of  feeble  make,  who 
seemed  unhappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  footpace, 
and  had  never,  I  should  suppose,  addicted  himself  to  any 
out  of  door's  sports  whatever.  He  would,  I  fancy,  as  soon 
have  thought  of  slaying  his  own  mutton  as  of  handling  a 
fowling-piece ;  he  used  to  shudder  when  he  saw  a  party 
equipped  for  coursing,  as  if  murder  was  in  the  wind ;  but 
the  cool,  meditative  angler  was  in  his  eyes  the  abomination 
of  abominations.     His  small  elegant  features,  hectic  cheek 
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and  soft  hazel  eyes,  were  the  index  of  the  quick,  sensitive, 
gentle  spirit  within."  "  He  would  dismount  to  lead  his 
horse  down  what  his  friend  hardly  perceived  to  be  a 
descent  at  all ;  grew  pale  at  a  precipice ;  and,  unlike  the 
white  lady  of  Avenel,  would  go  a  long  way  round  for  a 
bridge."  He  shrank  from  general  society,  and  lived  in 
closer  intimacies,  and  his  intimacy  with  Scott  was  of  the 
closest.  He  was  Scott's  confidant  in  all  literary  matters, 
and  his  advice  was  oftener  followed  on  questions  of  style 
and  form,  and  of  literary  enterprise,  than  that  of  any  other 
of  Scott's  friends.  It  is  into  Erskine's  mouth  that  Scott 
puts  the  supposed  exhortation  to  himself  to  choose  more 
classical  subjects  for  his  poems : — 

"  '  Approach  those  masters  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  ; 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd. 
Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road  ; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days." 

And  it  is  to  Erskine  that  Scott  replies, — 

' '  For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  vs^ell-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hiU 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay, — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays ; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten'd  thought  or  cumbrous  line, 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend  ! " 

It  was  Erskine,  too,  as  Scott  expressly  states  in  his 
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introduction  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  who 
reviewed  with  far  too  much  partiahty  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  in  the  Quarterly  Revieio,  for  January,  1817, — a 
review  unjustifiably  included  among  Scott's  own  critical 
essays,  on  the  very  insufficient  ground  that  the  MS. 
reached  Murray  in  Scott's  own  handwriting.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Scott  copied  out  his  friend's 
MS.,  in  order  to  increase  the  mystification  which  he  so 
much  enjoyed  as  to  the  authorship  of  his  variously  named 
series  of  tales.  Possibly  enough,  too,  he  may  have  drawn 
Erskine's  attention  to  the  evidence  which  justified  his 
sketch  of  the  Puritans  in  Old  Mortality,  evidence  which 
he  certainly  intended  at  one  time  to  embody  in  a  reply  of 
his  own  to  the  adverse  criticism  on  that  book.  But  though 
Erskine  was  Scott's  alter  ego  for  literary  purposes,  it  is 
certain  that  Erskine,  with  his  fastidious,  not  to  say  finical, 
sense  of  honour,  would  never  have  lent  his  name  to  cover 
a  puff  written  by  Scott  of  his  own  works.  A  man  who, 
in  Scott's  own  words,  died  "  a  victim  to  a  hellishly  false 
story,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the  sensibility  of  his  own 
nature,  which  could  not  endure  even  the  shadow  of  re- 
proach,— lilce  the  ermine,  which  is  said  to  pine  if  its  fur  is 
soiled,"  was  not  the  man  to  father  a  puff,  even  by  his  dearest 
friend,  on  that  friend's  own  creations.  Erskine  was  indeed 
almost  feminine  in  his  love  of  Scott ;  but  he  was  feminine 
Avith  all  the  irritable  and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  a  man 
who  could  not  derogate  from  his  own  ideal  of  right,  even 
to  serve  a  friend. 

Another  friend  of  Scott's  earlier  days  was  John  Leyden, 
Scott's  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  the  collection  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy, — that  eccentric  genius,  marvellous  lin- 
guist, and  good-natured  bear,  who,  bred  a  shepherd  in  one 
of  the  wildest  valleys  of  Eoxburghshire,  had  accumulated 
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tefore  the  age  of  nineteen  an  amount  of  learning  which, 
confounded  the  Edinburgh  Professors,  and  who,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  medicine,  prepared  himself  to 
pass  an  examination  for  the  medical  profession,  at  six 
months'  notice  of  the  offer  of  an  assistant-surgeoncy  in  the 
East  India  Company.  It  was  Leyden  who  once  walked 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  and  back,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  visiting  an  old  person  who  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
border  ballad  that  was  wanting  for  the  Minstrelsy.  Scott 
was  sitting  at  dinner  one  day  with  company,  when  he 
heard  a  sound  at  a  distance,  "  like  that  of  the  whistling  of 
a  tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  a  vessel  which  scuds 
before  it.  The  sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more 
rear ;  and  Leyden  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  such  of 
the  guests  as  did  not  know  him)  burst  into  the  room 
chanting  the  desiderated  ballad  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
gesture,  and  all  the  energy  of  what  he  used  to  call  the 
saiv-tones  of  his  voice."  ^  Leyden's  great  antipathy  Avas 
Ititson,  an  ill-conditioned  antiquarian,  of  vegetarian  prin- 
ciples, whom  Scott  alone  of  aU  the  antiquarians  of  that 
day  could  manage  to  tame  and  tolerate.  In  Scott's 
absence  one  day,  during  his  early  married  life  at  Lass- 
w^ade,  Mrs.  Scott  inadvertently  offered  Eitson  a  slice  of  beef, 
when  that  strange  man  burst  out  in  such  outrageous  tones 
at  what  he  chose  to  suppose  an  insult,  that  Leyden  threat- 
ened to  "  thraw  his  neck  "  if  he  were  not  silent,  a  tlireat 
which  frightened  Eitson  out  of  the  cottage.  On  another 
occasion,  simply  in  order  to  tease  Eitson,  Leyden  com- 
plained that  the  meat  was  overdone,  and  sent  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  plate  of  literally  raAV  beef,  and  ate  it  up 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  shocking  his  crazy  rival  in  anti- 

'  LockLart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  56. 
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quarian  research.  Poor  Leyden  did  not  long  survive  liis 
experience  of  the  Indian  climate.  And  with  him  died  a 
passion  for  knowledge  of  a  very  high  order,  combined 
with  no  inconsiderable  poetical  gifts.  It  was  in  the  study 
of  such  eccentric  beings  as  Leyden  that  Scott  doubtless 
acquired  his  taste  for  painting  the  humours  of  Scotch 
character. 

Another  wild  shepherd,  and  wilder  genius  among  Scott's 
associates,  not  only  in  those  earlier  days,  but  to  the  end,  was 
that  famous  Ettrick  Shepherd,  James  Hogg,  who  was 
always  quarrelling  with  his  brother  poet,  as  far  as  Scott  per- 
mitted it,  and  making  it  up  again  when  his  better  feelings 
returned.  In  a  shepherd's  dress,  and  with  hands  fresh 
from  sheep-shearing,  he  came  to  dine  for  the  first  time  with 
Scott  in  Castle  Street,  and  finding  Mrs.  Scott  lying  on  the 
sofa,  immediately  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  an- 
other sofa ;  for,  as  he  explained  afterwards,  "  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  imitate  the  lady  of  the  house." 
At  dinner,  as  the  wine  passed,  he  advanced  from  "Mr.  Scott," 
to  "Shirra"  (Sheriff),  «' Scott,"  "Walter,"  and  finally 
"  "Wattie,"  till  at  supper  he  convulsed  every  one  by  address- 
ing IVIrs.  Scott  familiarly  as  "  Charlotte."  *  Hogg  wrote 
certain  short  poems,  the  beauty  of  which  in  their  kind 
Sir  Walter  himself  never  approached  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
almost  without  self-restraint  or  self-knowledge,  though 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  self-importance,  and  hardly  knew 
how  much  he  owed  to  Scott's  magnanimous  and  ever- 
forbearing  kindness,  or  if  he  did,  felt  the  weight  of  grati- 
tude a  bm'den  on  his  heart.  Very  different  was  WiUiam 
Laidlaw,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  always  Scott's 
friend,  and  afterwards  his  manager  at  Abbotsford,  through 

•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scotf,  ii.  168-9. 
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whose  hand  he  dictated  many  of  his  novels.  Mv.  Laidlaw 
was  one  of  Scott's  humbler  friends, — a  class  of  friends 
"with  "whom  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  more  completely 
at  liis  ease  than  any  others — who  gave  at  least  as  much  as 
lie  received,  one  of  those  wise,  loyal,  and  thoughtful  men 
in  a  comparatively  modest  position  of  life,  whom  Scott 
delighted  to  trust,  and  never  trusted  without  finding  his 
trust  justified.  In  addition  to  these  Scotch  friends,  Scott 
had  made,  even  before  the  pubHcation  of  his  Border  Min- 
strelsy, not  a  few  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood, — of 
whom  the  most  important  at  this  time  was  the  grey-eyed, 
hatchet-faced,  courteous  George  Ellis,  as  Ley  den  described 
him,  the  author  of  various  works  on  ancient  English  poetry 
and  romance,  who  combined  with  a  shrewd,  satirical  vein, 
and  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  political  as  well  as 
literary,  an  exquisite  taste  in  poetry,  and  a  warm  heart. 
Certainly  Ellis's  criticism  on  his  poems  was  the  truest  and 
best  that  Scott  ever  received  ;  and  had  he  lived  to  read  liis 
novels, — only  one  of  which  was  published  before  Ellis's 
death, — he  might  have  given  Scott  more  useful  help  than 
either  BaUantyne  or  even  Erskine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST    COUNTRY   HOMES. 

So  completely  was  Scott  by  nature  an  out-of-doors  man 
that  he  cannot  be  adequately  kno\vn  either  through  his 
poems  or  through  his  friends,  without  also  knowing  his 
external  surroundings  and  occupations.  His  first  country 
home  was  the  cottage  at  Lasswade,  on  the  Esk,  about  six 
miles  from  Edinburgh^  which  he  took  in  1 798,  a  few  months 
after  his  marriage,  and  retained  till  1804:.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  cottaue,  in  the  beautification  of  which  Scott  felt 
great  pride,  and  where  he  exercised  himself  in  the  small 
beginnings  of  those  tastes  for  altering  and  planting  which 
grew  so  rapidly  upon  him,  and  at  last  enticed  him  into 
castle-building  and  tree-culture  on  a  dangerous,  not  to 
say,  ruinous  scale.  One  of  Scott's  intimate  friends, 
the  master  of  Eokeby,  by  whose  house  and  neighbourhood 
the  poem  of  that  name  was  suggested,  Mr.  Morritt,  walked 
along  the  Esk  in  1808  with  Scott  four  years  after  he  had 
left  it,  and  was  taken  out  of  his  way  to  see  it,  "  I  have 
been  bringing  you,"  he  said,  "where  there  is  little  enough 
to  be  seen,  only  that  Scotch  cottage,  but  though  not  worth 
looking  at,  I  could  not  pass  it.  It  was  our  first  country 
house  when  newly  married,  and  many  a  contrivance  it  had 
to  make  it  comfortable.  I  made  a  dining-table  for  it  with 
my  own  hands.     Look  at  these  two  miserable  willow-trees 
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on  either  side  tlie  gate  into  the  enclosure  ;  they  are  tied 
together  at  the  top  to  be  an  arch,  and  a  cross  made  of  two 
sticks  over  them  is  not  yet  decayed.  To  he  sure  it  is  not 
much  of  a  lion  to  show  a  stranger ;  hut  I  wanted  to  see  it 
again  myself,  for  I  assure  you  that  after  I  had  constructed 
it,  mamma  (Mrs.  Scott)  and  I  hoth  of  us  thought  it  so  fine, 
we  turned  out  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  and  wallced  hack- 
wards  from  it  to  the  cottage-door,  in  admiration  of  our  own 
magnificence  and  its  picturesque  effect."  It  was  here  at  Lass- 
wade  that  he  bought  the  phaeton,  which  was  the  first 
wheeled  carriage  that  ever  penetrated  to  Liddesdale,  a  feat 
which  it  accomplished  in  the  first  August  of  this  centmy. 
When  Scott  left  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  in  1804,  it  was 
to  take  up  his  country  residence  in  Selkirkshire,  of  which 
he  had  now  been  made  sheriff,  in  a  beautiful  little  houso 
belonging  to  his  cousin.  Major- General  Sir  James  Eussell, 
and  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Scott's  poetry  as  the 
Ashestiel  of  the  Marmion  introductions.  The  Glenkinnon 
brook  dashes  in  a  deep  ravine  through  the  grounds  to  join 
the  Tweed ;  behind  the  house  rise  the  hills  which  divide 
the  Tweed  from  the  Yarrow ;  and  an  easy  ride  took  Scott 
into  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow.  The  descrij)tion  of 
Ashestiel,  and  the  brook  wliich  runs  through  it,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  canto  of  Marmion  is  indeed  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Scott's  descriptive  poetry  : — 

"  November's  sky  is  cbill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear; 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through ; 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen, 
Through  bush  and  briar  no  longer  gi-een, 
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An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hui-ries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed." 

Selkirk  was  his  nearest  town,  and  that  was  seven  miles 
from  Ashestiel;  and  even  his  nearest  neighbour  was  at 
Yair,  a  few  miles  off  lower  down  the  Tweed,  —  Yair  of 
which  he  wrote  in  another  of  the  introductions  to 
Marmion : — 

"  From  Yair,  which  hills  so  closely  bind 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find,  . 

Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Till  all  his  eddying  cm-rents  boil." 

At  Ashestiel  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  delights  to  look 
after  his  relative's  woods,  and  to  dream  of  planting  and 
thinning  woods  of  his  own,  a  dream  only  too  amply 
realized.  It  was  here  that  a  new  kitchen-range  was  sunk 
for  some  time  in  the  ford,  which  was  so  swollen  by  a  storm 
in  1805  that  the  horse  and  cart  that  brought  it  were 
themselves  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  waters.  And 
it  was  here  that  Scott  first  entered  on  that  active  life  of 
literary  labour  in  close  conjunction  with  an  equally  active 
life  of  rural  sport,  which  gained  him  a  well-justified  repu- 
tation as  the  hardest  worker  and  the  heartiest  player  in 
the  kingdom.  At  Lasswade  Scott's  work  had  b~en  done 
at  night;  but  serious  headaches  made  him  change  his 
habit  at  Ashestiel,  and  rise  steadily  at  five,  lighting  his  own 
fire  in  winter.  "  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket,  or  what- 
ever dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dinner-time,  he  was  seated 
at  his  desk  by  six  o'clock,  all  his  papers  arranged  before 
him  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books  of  reference 
marshalled  around  him  on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one 
favourite  dog  lay  watching  liis  eye,  just  beyond  the  line 
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of  circumvallation.  Thus,  Ly  the  time  the  family  assembled 
for  breakfast,  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough, 
in  his  own  language,  *  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work.' 
After  breakfast  a  couple  of  hours  more  were  given  to  his 
solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  his 
'  own  man.'  When  the  weather  was  bad,  he  would  labour 
incessantly  all  the  morning ;  but  the  general  rule  was  to  be 
out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at  the  latest ;  while, 
if  any  more  distant  excursion  had  been  proposed  overnight, 
he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten ;  his  occasional  rainy 
days  of  unintermitted  study,  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund 
in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for 
accommodation  whenever  the  sun  shone  with  special  bright- 
ness." In  his  earlier  days  none  of  his  horses  liked  to  be 
fed  except  by  their  master.  When  Brown  Adam  was 
saddled,  and  the  stable-door  opened,  the  horse  would  trot 
round  to  the  leaping-on  stone  of  his  own  accord,  to  be 
mounted,  and  was  quite  intractable  under  any  one  but 
Scott.  Scott's  life  might  well  be  fairly  divided — ^just  as 
history  is  divided  into  reigns — by  the  succession  of 
his  horses  and  dogs.  The  reigns  of  Captain,  Lieu- 
tenant, Brown  Adam,  Daisy,  divide  at  least  the 
period  up  to  Waterloo ;  while  the  reigns  of  Sybil 
Grey,  and  the  Covenanter,  or  Douce  Davie,  divide  the 
period  of  Scott's  declining  years.  During  the  brilliant 
perio(f  of  the  earlier  novels  we  hear  less  of  Scott's  horses ; 
but  of  ais  deerliounds  there  is  an  unbroken  succession. 
Camp,  Maida  (the  "Bevis"  of  Woodstuck),  and  Mm- 
rod,  reigned  successively  between  Sir  Walter's  marriage 
and  his  death.  It  was  Camp  on  whose  death  he  relin- 
quished a  dinner  invitation  previously  accepted,  on  the 
ground  that  the  death  of  "  an  old  friend  "  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  dine  out  j  IMaida  to  whom  he  erected  a  marble 
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monument,  and  ISTimrod  of  whom  he  spoke  so  afTect- 
ingly  as  too  good  a  dog  for  his  diminished  fortunes  during 
his  absence  in  Italy  on  the  last  hopeless  journey. 

Scott's  amusements  at  Ashestiel,  besides  riding,  in  which 
he  was  fearless  to  rashness,  and  coursing,  which  was  the 
chief  form  of  sporting  in  the  neighbourhood,  comprehended 
"  burning  the  water,"  as  salmon-spearing  by  torchlight  was 
called,  in  the  course  of  which  he  got  many  a  ducking.  Mr. 
Skene  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  their  excursions  together 
from  Ashestiel  among  the  hUls,  he  himself  followed  by 
a  lanky  Savoyard,  and  Scott  by  a  portly  Scotch  butler 
— both  servants  alike  highly  sensitive  as  to  their  personal 
dignity — on  horses  Avhich  neither  of  the  attendants  could 
sit  well.  "  Scott's  heavy  lumbering  buffetier  had  pro- 
vided himself  against  the  mountain  storms  with  a  husce 
cloak,  which,  when  the  cavalcade  was  at  gallop,  streamed 
at  full  stretch  from  his  shoulders,  and  kept  flapping  in  the 
other's  face,  who,  having  more  than  enough  to  do  in  pre- 
serving his  own  equilibrium,  could  not  think  of  attempting 
at  any  time  to  control  the  pace  of  his  steed,  and  had  no 
relief  but  fuming  and  vesting  at  the  sacre  manteau,  in 
language  happily  unintelligible  to  its  wearer.  Now  and 
then  some  ditch  or  tui-f-fence  rendered  it  indispensable  to 
adventure  on  a  leap,  and  no  farce  could  have  been  more 
amusing  than  the  display  of  politeness  which  then  occurred 
between  these  worthy  equestrians,  each  courteously  declin- 
ing in  favour  of  his  friend  the  honour  of  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  horses  fretting  impatient  beneath  them,  and 
the  dogs  clamouring  encouragement."  ^  Such  was  Scott's 
order  of  life  at  Ashestiel,  where  he  remained  from  1804 
to  1812.     As  to  his  literary  work  here,  it  was  enormous. 

1  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott,  ii.  268-9. 
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Besides  finislaing  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  writing 
Marmion,  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  part  of  The  Bridal 
of  Trieimain,  and  part  of  Rolcehy,  and  writing  reviews, 
lie  wrote  a  Life  of  Dryden,  and  edited  his  works  anew 
with  some  care,  in  eighteen  volumes,  edited  Somers's  Col- 
lection of  Tracts,  in  thirteen  volumes,  quarto.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler's  Life,  Letters,  and  State  Papers,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  Miss  Seward's  Life  and  Poetical  Works,  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,  in  two  volumes,  Striitt's 
Queenhoo  Hall,  in  four  volumes,  12mo.,  and  various  other 
single  volumes,  and  began  his  heavy  work  on  the  edition 
of  Swift.  This  was  the  literary  work  of  eight  years, 
during  which  he  had  the  duties  of  his  Sheriffship,  and, 
after  he  gave  up  his  practice  as  a  barrister,  the  duties  of 
his  Deputy  Clerkship  of  Session  to  discharge  regularly. 
The  editing  of  Dryden  alone  would  have  seemed  to  most 
men  of  leisure  a  pretty  full  occupation  for  these  eight 
years,  and  though  I  do  not  know  that  Scott  edited 
with  the  anxious  care  with  which  that  sort  of  work  is 
often  now  prepared,  that  he  went  into  all  the  arguments 
for  a  doubtfid  reading  with  the  pains  that  Mr.  Dyce  spent 
on  the  various  readings  of  Shakespeare,  or  that  Mr. 
Spedding  spent  on  a  various  reading  of  Bacon,  yet  Scott 
did  his  work  in  a  steady,  workmanlike  manner,  which 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious  critics  of  that  day,  and  he  was 
never,  I  believe,  charged  Avitli  hurrying  or  scamping  it. 
His  biographies  of  Swift  and  Dryden  are  plain  solid  pieces 
of  work — not  exactly  the  works  of  art  which  biographies 
have  been  made  in  our  day — not  comparable  to  Carlyle's 
studies  of  Cromwell  or  Frederick,  or,  in  point  of  art,  even 
to  the  life  of  John  Sterling,  but  still  sensible  and  interesting, 
sound  in  judgment,  and  animated  in  style. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REMOVAL   TO   ABCOTSFORD,    AND    LIFE   THERE. 

In  May,  1812,  Scott  having  now  at  last  obtained  the  salary 
of  the  Clerkship  of  Session,  the  work  of  which  he  had  for 
more  than  five  years  discharged  without  pay,  indulged  him- 
self in  realizing  his  favourite  dream  of  buying  a  "mountain 
farm  "  at  Abbotsford, — five  miles  lower  down  the  Tweed 
than  his  cottage  at  Ashestiel,  which  was  now  again 
claimed  by  the  family  of  Eussell, — and  migrated  thither 
with  his  household  gods.  The  children  long  remembered 
the  leave-taking  as  one  of  pure  grief,  for  the  villagers 
were  much  attached  both  to  Scott  and  to  his  wife,  who 
liad  made  herself  greatly  beloved  by  her  untiring  goodness 
to  the  sick  among  her  poor  neighbours.  But  Scott  him- 
self describes  the  migration  as  a  scene  in  whicli  tlieir 
neighbours  found  no  small  share  of  amusement.  "  Our 
flitting  and  removal  from  Ashestiel  baffled  all  description ; 
we  had  twenty-five  cartloads  of  the  veriest  trash  in  nature, 
besides  dogs,  pigs,  ponies,  poultry,  cows,  calves,  bare- 
headed wenches,  and  bare-breeched  boys."  ^ 

To  another  friend  Scott  wrote  that  the  neighbours  had 
"  been  much  delighted  with  the  procession  of  my  furni- 
ture, in  whicli  old  swords,  bows,  targets,  and  lances,  made 
a   very   conspicuous   show.      A   family   of  turkeys   was 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.  6. 
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accommodated  witliin  the  helmet  of  some  preiix  chevalier 
of  ancient  border  fame ;  and  the  very  cows,  for  aught  I 
know,  were  bearing  banners  and  muskets.  I  assure  your 
ladyship  that  this  caravan  attended  by  a  dozen  of  ragged 
rosy  peasant  children,  carrying  fiohing-rods  and  spears, 
and  leading  ponies,  greyhounds,  and  spaniels,  would,  as 
it  crossed  the  Tweed,  have  furnished  no  bad  subject  for 
the  pencil,  and  reaUy  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  gipsy 
groups  of  Callot  upon  their  march."  ^ 

The  place  thus  bought  for  4000?., — half  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Scott's  bad  and  sanguine  habit,  was  borrowed 
from  his  brother,  and  half  raised  on  the  security  of  a  jDoem 
at  the  moment  of  sale  wholly  unwritten,  and  not  com- 
pleted even  when  he  removed  to  Abbotsford — "  Eokeby  " 
— became  only  too  much  of  an  idol  for  the  rest  of  Scott's 
life.  Mr.  Lockhart  admits  that  before  the  crash  came  he 
had  invested  29,000Z.  in  the  purchase  of  land  alone. 
But  at  this  time  only  the  kernel  of  the  subsequent  estate 
was  bought,  in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  acres  or  rather 
more,  part  of  which  ran  along  the  shores  of  the  Tweed — 
"  a  beautiful  river  flowing  broad  and  bright  over  a  bed 
of  milk-white  pebbles,  unless  here  and  there  where  it 
darkened  into  a  deep  pool,  overhung  as  yet  only  by 
birches  and  alders."  There  was  also  a  poor  farm-house,  a 
staring  barn,  and  a  pond  so  dirty  that  it  had  hitherto  given 
the  name  of  "  Clarty  Hole  "  to  the  place  itself.  Scott  re- 
named the  place  from  the  adjoining  ford  which  was  just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Gala  with  the  Tweed.  He  chose 
the  name  of  Abbotsford  because  the  land  had  formerly  all 
belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Melrose, — the  ruin  of  whose 
beautiful  abbey  was  visible  from  many  parts  of  the  little 

*  Lockharfc's  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  3. 
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property.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  old  British 
barrier  called  "  the  Catrail "  was  full  in  view.  As  yet 
the  place  was  not  planted, — the  only  effort  made  in  this 
direction  by  its  former  owner,  Dr.  Douglas,  having  been 
a  long  narrow  stripe  of  firs,  which  Scott  used  to  compare 
to  a  black  hair-comb,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  "The 
Doctor's  Eedding-Kame "  to  the  stretch  of  woods  of 
which  it  is  still  the  central  line.  Such  was  the  place 
which  he  made  it  the  too  great  delight  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  increase  and  beautify,  by  spending  on  it  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  had  earned,  and  that  too  in  times 
when  he  should  have  earned  a  good  deal  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  thought  even  for  a  moment  of  spending.  The 
cottage  grew  to  a  mansion,  and  the  mansion  to  a  castle. 
The  farm  by  the  Tweed  made  him  long  for  a  farm  by 
the  Cauldshiel's  loch,  and  the  farm  by  the  Cauldshiel's 
loch  for  Thomas  the  Ehymer's  Glen  ;  and  as,  at  every 
step  in  the  ladder,  his  means  of  buying  were  really  in- 
creasing— though  they  were  so  cruelly  discounted  and 
forestalled  by  this  growing  land-hunger, — Scott  never 
realized  into  what  troubles  he  was  carefully  running 
himself. 

Of  his  life  at  Abbotsford  at  a  later  period  when 
his  building  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  his  children 
grown  up,  we  have  a  brilliant  picture  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lockhart.  And  though  it  does  not  belong  to  his 
first  years  at  Abbotsford,  I  cannot  do  better  than  include 
it  here  as  conveying  probably  better  than  anything  I 
could  elsewhere  find,  the  charm  of  that  ideal  life  which 
lured  Scott  on  from  one  project  to  another  in  that  scheme 
of  castle-building,  in  relation  to  which  he  confused  so 
dangerously  the  world  of  dreams  with  the  harder  world 
of  wages,  capital,  interest,  and  rent. 
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"  I  remember  saying  to  William  Allan  one  morning,  as  tlie 
whole  party  mustered  before  the  porch  after  breakfast,  *  A 
faithful  sketch  of  what  you  at  this  moment  see  would  be  more 
interesting  a  hundred  years  hence  than  the  grandest  so-called 
historical  picture  that  you  will  ever  exhibit  in  Somerset 
House ;'  and  my  friend  agreed  with  me  so  cordially  that  I 
often  wondered  afterwards  he  had  not  attempted  to  realize 
the  suggestion.  The  subject  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
treated  conjointly  by  him  (or  Wilkie)  and  Edwin  Landseer. 

"  It  was  a  clear,  bright  September  morning,  with  a  sharp- 
ness in  the  air  that  doubled  the  animating  influence  of  the 
sunshine,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  a  grand  coursing  match 
on  Newark  Hill.  The  only  guest  who  had  chalked  out  other 
sport  for  himself  was  the  staunchest  of  anglers,  Mr.  Rose; 
but  he  too  was  there  on  his  slielty,  armed  with  his  salmon- 
rod  and  landing-net,  and  attended  by  his  humorous  squire, 
Hinves,  and  Charlie  Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days 
the  most  celebrated  fisherman  of  the  district.  This  little 
group  of  Waltonians,  bound  for  Lord  Somerville's  preserve, 
remained  lounging  about  to  witness  the  start  of  the  main 
cavalcade.  Sir  Walter,  mounted  on  Sybil,  was  marshalling 
the  order  of  procession  with  a  huge  hunting-whip ;  and 
among  a  dozen  frolicsome  youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  laugh  at  all  discipline,  appeared,  each  on  horse- 
back, each  as  eager  as  the  youngest  sportsman  in  the  troop, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Scottish  helles  lettres,  Henry  Mackenzie.  The  Man  of  Feeling, 
however,  was  persuaded  with  some  diflB.culty  to  resign  his 
steed  for  the  present  to  his  faithful  negro  follower,  and  to 
join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  until  we  should  reach  the 
ground  of  our  hattue.  Laidlaw,  on  a  long-tailed,  wiry 
Highlander,  yclept  Hoddin  Grey,  which  carried  him  nimbly 
and  stoutly,  although  his  feet  almost  touched  the  ground  as 
he  sat,  was  the  adjutant.  But  the  most  picturesque  figure 
was  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  safety-lamp.  He  had  come 
for  his  favourite  sj^ort  of  angling,  and  had  been  practising 
it  successfully  with  Eose,  his  travelling-companion,  for 
two  or  three  days  preceding  this,  but  he  had  not  pre- 
pared  for    coursing   fields,  and  had  left  Charlie    Purdie'3 
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troop  for  Sir  "Walter's  on  a  sudden  thought ;  and  his 
fisherman's  costume — a  brown  hat  with  flexible  brim,  sur- 
rounded with  line  upon  line,  and  innumerable  fly-hooks, 
jack -boots  worthy  of  a  Dutch  smuggler,  and  a  fustian  surtout 
dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon, — made  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  smart  jackets,  white  cord  breeches,  and  well-polished 
jockey-boots  of  the  less  distinguished  cavaliers  about  him. 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  in  black,  and,  with  his  noble,  serene 
dignity  of  countenance,  might  have  passed  for  a  sporting 
archbishop.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  this  time  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  white  hat  turned  up  with  green, 
green  spectacles,  green  jacket,  and  long  brown  leather 
gaiters  buttoned  upon  liis  nether  anatomy,  wore  a  dog- 
whistle  round  his  neck,  and  had  all  over  the  air  of  as  reso- 
lute a  devotee  as  the  gay  captain  of  Huntly  Burn.  Tom 
Purdie  and  his  subalterns  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  hours 
with  all  the  greyhounds  that  could  be  collected  at  Abbots- 
ford,  Darnick,  and  Melrose;  but  the  giant  Maida  had 
remained  as  his  master's  orderly,  and  now  gambolled  about 
Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy,  like  a  spaniel  puppy. 

"  The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled,  and  the  sociable 
was  just  getting  under  weigh,  when  the  Lady  Anne  broke 
from  the  line,  screaming  with  laughter,  and  exclaimed, 
'Papa !  papa  !  I  know  you  could  never  think  of  goiug  with- 
out your  pet.'  Scott  looked  round,  and  I  rather  think  there 
was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  face,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  little  black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evi- 
dently a  self-elected  addition  to  the  party  of  the  day.  He 
tried  to  look  stern,  and  cracked  his  whip  at  the  creature,  but 
was  in  a  moment  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  cheers. 
Poor  piggy  soon  found  a  strap  round  his  neck,  and  was 
dragged  into  the  background.  Scott,  watching  the  retreat, 
repeated  with  mock  pathos  the  first  verse  of  an  old  pastoral 

"  What  will  I  do  gin  my  toggle  die  ? 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie  ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae. 
And  wow !  but  I  waa  vogie  !  " 
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Tlie  cheers  were  redoubled,  and  the  squadron  moved  on.  This 
pig  had  taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  most  sentimental 
attachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urging  its  preten- 
sion to  be  admitted  a  regular  member  of  liis  tail,  along  with 
the  greyhounds  and  terriers ;  but  indeed  I  remember  him 
suffering  another  summer  under  the  same  sort  of  pertinacity 
on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen.  I  leave  the  explanation 
for  philosophers ;  but  such  were  the  facts.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  vulgarly  calumniated  donkey  to  name  him  in 
the  same  category  of  pets  with  the  pig  and  the  hen ;  but  a 
year  or  two  after  this  time,  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  cou])le  of 
these  animals  in  a  little  garden  chair,  and  whenever  her  father 
appeared  at  the  door  of  our  cottage,  we  were  sure  to  see 
Hannah  More  and  Lady  Morgan  (as  Anne  Scott  had  wickedly 
christened  them)  trotting  from  their  pasture  to  lay  their 
noses  over  the  paling,  and,  as  Washington  Irving  says  of 
the  old  white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff-box,  '  to 
have  a  pleasant  crack  wi'  the  laird.'  "  i 

Carlyle,  in  his  criticism  on  Scott — a  criticism  Avhich 
will  hardly,  I  think,  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  its 
turn,  so  greatly  does  he  overdo  the  reaction  against  the  first 
excessive  appreciation  of  his  genius — adds  a  contribution 
of  his  own  to  this  charming  idyll,  in  reference  to  the 
natural  fascination  which  Scott  seemed  to  exert  over  almost 
all  dumb  creatures.  A  little  Blenheim  cocker,  "one  of  the 
smallest,  beautifullest,  and  tiniest  of  lapdogs,"  Avith  which 
Carlyle  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  was  also  one  of 
the  shyest  of  dogs,  that  would  crouch  towards  his  mistress 
and  draw  back  "  with  angry  timidity "  if  any  one  did 
but  look  at  him  admiringly,  once  met  in  the  street  "a 
tall,  singular,  busy-looking  man,"  who  halted  by.  The 
dog  ran  towards  him  and  began  "  fawning,  frisking, 
licking  at  his  feet ;"  and  every  time  he  saw  Sir  Walter 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vi.  238—242. 
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afterwards,  in  Edinburgh,  he  repeated  his  demonstration 
of  delight.  Thus  discriminating  was  this  fastidious  Blen- 
heim cocker  even  in  the  busy  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

And    Scott's  attraction  for  dumb  animals  was  only  a 
lesser  form   of  his  attraction  for   all   who  were  in  any 
way  dependent  on  him,  especially  his  own  servants  and 
labourers.     The  story  of  his  demeanour  towards  them  is 
one  of  the   most   touching  ever  written.     "  Sir  Walter 
speaks  to  every  man  as  if  they  were  blood-relations  "  was 
the  common  formula  in  which  this  demeanour  was  de- 
scribed.     Take    this    illustration.      There   was   a   little 
hunchbacked  tailor,  named  Wniiam  Goodfellow,  liviiif^ 
on  his  property  (but  who  at  Abbotsford  was  termed  Eobin 
Goodfellow).     This   tailor   was   employed   to   make   the 
curtains  for  the  new  library,  and  had  been  very  proud  of 
his  work,  but  fell  ill  soon  afterwards,  and  Sir  Walter  was 
unremitting    in  his    attention   to   him.     "I   can   never 
forget,"  says  Mr.   Lockhart,  "  the  evening  on  which  the 
poor   tailor   died.     When   Scott    entered   the   hovel,  he 
found  everything  silent,  and  inferred  from  the  looks  of 
the  good  women  in  attendance  that  the  patient  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  that  they  feared  his  sleep  was  the  final  one. 
He   murmured   some    syllables   of  kind   regret :  at   the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  dying  tailor  unclosed  his  eyes, 
and  eagerly  and  wistfully  sat  up,  clasping  his  hands  with 
an  expression  of  rapturous  gratefulness  and  devotion  that, 
in  the  midst  of  deformity,  disease,  pain,   and  wretched- 
ness, was  at  once  beautiful  and  sublime.     He  cried  with 
a  loud   voice,   'The  Lord   bless   and  reward  you!'  and 
expired   with   the   effort."^     Still  more   striking  is   the 
account   of    his   relation   Avith   Tom   Purdie,   the   wide- 

1  Lockhart'a  Life  of  Scott,  vii.  218. 
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moutlied,  under-sized,  broad-shouldered,  square-made,  thin- 
flanked  woodsman,  so  well  known  afterwards  hy  all  Scott's 
friends  as  he  waited  for  his  master  in  his  green  shooting- 
jacket,  white  hat,  and  drah  trousers.  Scott  first  made 
Tom  Purdie's  acquaintance  in  his  capacity  as  judge,  the 
man  heing  brought  before  him  for  poaching,  at  the  time 
that  Scott  was  living  at  Ashestiel.  Tom  gave  so  touching 
an  account  of  his  circumstances — work  scarce — wife  and 
children  in  want — grouse  abundant — and  his  account  of 
himself  was  so  fresh  and  even  humorous,  that  Scott  let 
him  off  the  penalty,  and  made  him  his  shepherd.  He 
discharged  these  duties  so  faithfully  that  he  came  to  be 
his  master's  forester  and  factotum,  and  indeed  one  of  his 
best  friends,  though  a  little  disposed  to  tyrannize  over 
Scott  in  his  own  fashion.  A  visitor  describes  him  as 
unpacking  a  box  of  new  importations  for  his  master  "  as  if 
he  had  been  sorting  some  toys  for  a  restless  child."  But 
after  Sir  Walter  had  lost  the  bodily  strength  requisite 
for  riding,  and  was  too  melancholy  for  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, Tom  Purdie's  shoulder  was  his  great  stay  in  wan- 
dering through  his  woods,  for  with  him  he  felt  that  he 
might  either  speak  or  be  silent  at  his  pleasure.  "  What 
a  blessing  there  is,"  Scott  wrote  in  his  diary  at  that  time, 
"  in  a  fellow  like  Tom,  whom  no  familiarity  can  spoil, 
whom  you  may  scold  and  praise  and  joke  with,  knowing 
the  quality  of  the  man  is  unalterable  in  his  love  and 
reverence  to  his  master."  After  Scott's  failure,  ]\Ir. 
Lockhait  writes  :  "  Before  I  leave  this  period,  I  must 
note  how  greatly  I  admired  the  manner  in  which  all  his 
dependents  appeared  to  have  met  the  reverse  of  his  for- 
tunes— a  reverse  which  inferred  very  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  every  one  of  them.  The  butler, 
instead  of  being  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  establishment, 
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■was  now  doing  half  the  work  of  the  honse  at  probably 
half  his  former  wages.  Old  Peter,  who  had  been  for  five 
and  twenty  years  a  dignified  coachman,  was  now  plough- 
man in  ordinary,  only  putting  his  horses  to  the  carriage 
upon  high  and  rare  occasions ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest 
that  remained  of  the  ancient  train.  And  all,  to  my  view, 
seemed  happier  than  they  had  ever  done  before."^  The 
illustration  of  this  true  confidence  between  Scott  and  his 
servants  and  labourers  might  be  extended  to  almost  any 
length. 

»  Lockhaxt's  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  170. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

SCOTT's    PARTNERSnirS    WITH    THE    BALLANTTNES. 

Before  I  make  mention  of  Scott's  greatest  works,  liis 
novels,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  Lis  relation  to  the 
Ballantyne  Brothers,  who  involved  him,  and  were 
involved  by  him,  in  so  many  troubles,  and  with 
whose  name  the  story  of  his  broken  fortunes  is  inextri- 
cably bound  up.  James  Ballantyne,  the  elder  brother, 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  Scott's  at  Kelso,  and  was  the  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Kelso  Mail,  an  anti-democratic  journal, 
which  had  a  fair  circulation.  Ballantyne  was  something 
of  an  artist  as  regarded  "type,"  and  Scott  got  him  there- 
fore to  print  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  the  excellent 
workmanship  of  which  attracted  much  attention  in 
London,  In  1802,  on  Scott's  suggestion,  Ballantyne 
moved  to  Edinburgh ;  and  to  help  him  to  move,  Scott, 
who  was  already  meditating  some  investment  of  his 
little  capital  iu  business  other  than  literary,  lent  him 
500Z.  Between  this  and  1805,  when  Scott  fhst  became  a 
partner  of  Ballantyne's  in  the  printing  business,  he  used 
every  exertion  to  get  legal  and  literary  printing  offered  to 
James  Ballantyne,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  the 
concern  "grew  and  prospered."  At  Whitsuntide,  1805, 
when  Tie  Lay  had  been  published,  but  before  Scott  had 
the  least  idea  of  the  prospects  of  gain  which  mere  lite- 
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rature  would  open  to  him,  lie  formally,  though  secretly, 
joined  Ballantyne  as  a  partner  in  the  printing  husiness. 
He  explains  his  motives  for  this  step,  so  far  at  least  as  he 
then  recalled  them,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, in  1826.  "  It  is  easy,"  he  said,  "  no  douht  for  any 
friend  to  hlame  me  for  entering  into  connexion  with  com- 
mercial matters  at  all.  But  I  wish  to  know  what  I  could 
have  done  better — excluded  from  the  bar,  and  then  from 
all  profits  for  six  years,  by  my  colleague's  prolonged  life. 
Literature  was  not  in  those  days  what  poor  Constable  has 
made  it ;  and  with  my  little  capital  I  was  too  glad  to 
make  commercially  tlie  means  of  supporting  my  family. 
I  got  but  6001.  for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and — it 
was  a  price  that  made  men's  hair  stand  on  end — lOOOZ.  for 
Marmion.  I  have  been  ftxr  from  suffering  by  James 
Ballantyne.  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say,  that  his  difficulties, 
as  well  as  his  advantages,  are  owing  to  me." 

This,  though  a  true,  was  probably  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
count of  Scott's  motives.  He  ceased  practising  at  the  bar, 
I  do  not  doubt,  in  great  degree  from  a  kind  of  hurt  pride 
at  his  ill-success,  at  a  time  when  he  felt  during  every 
month  more  and  more  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
He  believed,  with  some  justice,  that  he  understood  some 
of  the  secrets  of  popularity  in  literature,  but  he  had  always, 
till  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  greatest  horror  of  resting 
on  literature  alone  as  his  main  resource ;  and  he  was  not  a 
man,  nor  was  Lady  Scott  a  woman,  to  pinch  and  live  nar- 
rowly. Were  it  only  for  his  lavish  generosity,  that  kind 
of  life  would  have  been  intolerable  to  him.  Hence,  he 
reflected,  that  if  he  could  but  use  his  literary  instinct  to 
feed  some  comniercia]  undertaking,  managed  by  a  man 
he  could  trust,  he  might  gain  a  considerable  percentage 
on  his  little  capital,  without  so  embarking  in  commerce 
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as  to  otlige  him  either  to  give  up  his  status  as  a  sheriff, 
or  his  official  duties  as  a  clerk  of  session,  or  his  literary- 
undertakings.  In  his  old  schoolfellow,  James  Ballantyne, 
he  believed  he  had  found  just  such  an  agent  as  ho 
wanted,  the  requisite  link  between  literary  genius  like 
his  own,  and  the  world  which  reads  and  buys  books; 
and  he  thought  that,  by  feeling  his  way  a  little,  he  might 
secure,  through  this  partnership,  besides  the  then  very 
bare  rewards  of  authorship,  at  least  a  share  in  those 
more  liberal  rewards  which  commercial  men  managed  to 
squeeze  for  themselves  out  of  successful  authors.  And, 
further,  he  felt — and  this  was  probably  the  greatest  un- 
conscious attraction  for  him  in  this  scheme — that  with 
James  Ballantyne  for  his  partner  he  should  be  the  real 
leader  and  chief,  and  rather  in  the  position  of  a  patron 
and  benefactor  of  his  colleague,  than  of  one  in  any  degree 
dependent  on  the  generosity  or  approval  of  others.  "  If 
I  have  a  very  strong  passion  in  the  world,"  he  once  wrote 
of  himself — and  the  whole  story  of  his  life  seems  to  con- 
firm it — "it  is  pride. "^  In  James  Ballantyne  he  had 
a  faithful,  but  almost  humble  friend,  with  whom  he  could 
deal  much  as  he  chose,  and  fear  no  wound  to  his  pride. 
He  had  himself  helped  Ballantyne  to  a  higher  line  of 
business  than  any  hitherto  aspired  to  by  him.  It  was 
his  own  book  which  first  got  the  Ballantyne  press  its 
public  credit.  And  if  he  could  but  create  a  great  com- 
mercial success  upon  this  foundation,  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  fairly  entitled  to  share  in  the  gains,  which  not  merely 
his  loan  of  capital,  but  his  foresiglit  and  courage  had 
opened  to  Ballantyne. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  that  Scott  might  have  suc- 
ceeded— or  at  all  events  not  seriously  failed — if  he  had 

^  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  221. 
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been  content  to  stick  to  the  printing  firm  of  James  Bal- 
lantyne  and  Co.,  and  had  not  launched  also  into  the  hook- 
selling  and  publishing  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
or  had  never  begun  the  wild  and  dangerous  practice  of 
forestalling  his  gains,  and  spending  wealth  which  he  had 
not  earned.  But  when  by  way  of  feeding  the  printing 
press  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  he  started  in  1809 
the  bookselling  and  publishing  firm  of  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co.,  using  as  his  agent  a  man  as  inferior  in  sterling 
worth  to  James,  as  James  was  inferior  in  general  ability 
to  himself,  he  carefully  dug  a  mine  under  his  own  feet, 
of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  nothing  except  his  genius 
could  have  prevented  it  from  exploding  long  before  it 
did.  The  truth  was  evidently  that  James  Ballantyne's 
respectful  homage,  and  John's  humorous  appreciation, 
all  but  blinded  Scott's  eyes  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
either  of  these  men,  especially  the  latter,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  own  character  for  conducting  business 
of  this  kind  with  proper  discretion.  James  Ballantyne, 
who  was  pompous  and  indolent,  though  thoroughly 
honest,  and  not  without  some  intellectual  insight,  Scott 
used  to  call  Aldiborontiphoscophornio.  John,  who  was 
clever  but  frivolous,  dissipated,  and  tricksy,  he  termed 
Iligdumfunnidos,  or  his  "little  Picaroon."  It  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of  the  latter  that  Scott 
not  only  did  not  respect,  but  despised  him,  though  he 
cordially  liked  him,  and  that  he  passed  over,  in  judging 
him,  vices  which  in  a  brother  or  son  of  his  own  he  would 
severely  have  rebuked.  I  believe  myself  that  his  liking 
for  co-operation  with  both,  was  greatly  founded  on  his 
feeling  that  they  were  simply  creatures  of  his,  to  whom  he 
could  pretty  well  dictate  what  he  wanted, — colleagues  whose 
inferiority  to  himself  unconsciously  flattered   his   pride. 
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He  was  evidently  inclined  to  resent  titterly  tlio  patronage 
of  publish ers.  He  sent  word  to  Blackwood  once  with 
great  hauteur,  after  some  suggestion  from  that  house 
had  been  made  to  him  which  appeared  to  him  to  interfere 
with  his  independence  as  an  author,  that  he  was  one 
of  "  the  Black  Hussars  "  of  literature,  who  would  not  en- 
dure that  sort  of  treatment.  Constable,  who  was  really 
very  liberal,  hurt  his  sensitive  pride  through  the  Edin- 
huvfjli  Revieiv,  of  which  Jeffrey  was  editor.  Thus  the 
B;illantynes'  great  deficiency — that  neither  of  them  had 
any  independent  capacity'- for  the  publishing  business,  which 
would  in  any  way  hamper  his  discretion — though  this 
is  just  what  commercial  partners  ought  to  have  had,  or 
they  were  not  worth  their  salt, — was,  I  believe,  precisely 
what  induced  this  Black  Hussar  of  literature,  in  spite 
of  his  otherwise  considerable  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  select  them  for  partners. 

And  yet  it  is  strange  that  he  not  only  chose  them,  but 
chose  the  inferior  and  lighter-headed  of  the  two  for  far  the 
most  important  and  difficult  of  the  two  businesses.  In  the 
printing  concern  there  was  at  least  this  to  be  said,  that 
of  part  of  the  business— the  selection  of  type  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  executive  part, — James  Ballan- 
tyne  was  a  good  judge.  He  was  never  apparently  a 
good  man  of  business,  for  he  kept  no  strong  hand  over 
the  expenditure  and  accounts,  which  is  the  core  of  success 
in  every  concern.  But  he  understood  types  ;  and  his 
customers  were  publishers,  a  wealthy  and  judicious  class, 
who  were  not  likely  all  to  fail  together.  But  to  select  a 
**  Eigdumfunnidos," — a  dissipated  comic-song  singer  and 
horse-fancier, — for  the  head  of  a  publishing  concern,  was 
indeed  a  kind  of  insanity.  It  is  told  of  John  Ballantyne, 
that  after  the  successful  negotiation  with  Constable  for 
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Rob  Roy,  and  while  "  hopping  up  and  down  in  his  glee," 
he  exclaimed,  "  '  Is  Eob's  gun  here,  Mr.  Scott  1  Would 
you  object  to  my  trying  the  old  barrel  with  a  feio  cle 
joy  1 '  '  Nay,  Mr.  Puff,'  said  Scott,  '  it  would  burst 
and  blow  you  to  the  devil  before  your  time.'  'Johnny, 
my  man,'  said  Constable,  '  what  tl^e  mischief  puts 
drawing  at  sight  into  yoiir  head  1 '  Scott  laughed 
heartily  at  this  innuendo ;  and  then  observing  that  the 
little  man  felt  somewhat  sore,  called  attention  to  the  notes 
of  a  bird  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery.  *  And  by-the-bye,' 
said  he,  as  they  continued  listening,  '  'tis  a  long  time, 
Johnny,  since  wo  have  had  "  The  Cobbler  of  Kelso." ' 
Mr.  Puff  forthv.ith  jumped  up  on  a  mass  of  stone,  and 
seating  himself  in  the  proper  attitude  of  one  working  with 
an  awl,  began,  a  favourite  interlude,  mimicking  a  certain 
son  of  Crispin,  at  whose  stall  Scott  and  he  had  often 
lingered  when  they  were  schoolboys,  and  a  blackbird,  the 
only  companion  of  his  cell,  that  used  to  sing  to  him  while 
he  talked  and  Avhistled  to  it  all  day  long.  With  this 
performance  Scott  was  always  delighted,  JSTothing  could  be 
richer  than  the  contrast  of  the  bird's  wild,  sweet  notes, 
some  of  which  he  imitated  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  cobbler's  hoarse,  cracked  voice,  uttering 
all  manner  of  endearing  epithets,  which  Johnny  multiplied 
and  varied  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  old  women  in  Eabelais 
at  the  birth  of  Pantagruel."  ^  That  passage  gives  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  John  Eallantyne 
was  held  both  by  Scott  and  Constable.  And  yet  it  was 
to  him  that  Scott  entrusted  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
duty  of  setting  up  a  new  publishing  house  as  a  rival  to 
the  best  publishers  of  the  day.     'No  doubt  Scott  really 

»  LockLart's  Life  of  Scott,  v.  218. 
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relied  on  his  own  judgment  for  working  the  pnhlishing 
house.  But  except  where  his  own  hooks  were  concerned, 
no  judgment  could  have  heen  worse.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  always  wanting  to  do  hterary  johs  for  a  friend,  and  so 
advised  the  puhlishing  of  all  sorts  of  unsaleable  hooks,  he- 
cause  his  friends  desired  to  write  them.  In  the  next  place, 
he  was  a  genuine  historian,  and  one  of  the  antiquarian 
kind  himself;  he  was  himself  really  interested  in  all  sorts 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  issues, — and  very  mistakenly 
gave  the  puhlic  credit  for  wishu:g  to  know  what  he  him- 
self wished  to  know.  I  shoidd  add  that  Scott's  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  heart  not  only  led  him  to  help  on 
many  hooks  which  he  knew  in  himself  could  never 
answer,  and  some  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  he  alto- 
gether worthless,  but  that  it  greatly  biassed  his  own 
intellectual  judgment.  Nothing  can  he  plainer  than  that 
he  really  held  his  intimate  friend,  Joanna  Baillie,  a  very 
great  dramatic  poet,  a  much  greater  poet  than  himself,  for 
instance ;  one  fit  to  he  even  mentioned  as  following — at  a 
distance — in  the  track  of  Shakespeare.  He  supposes 
Erskine  to  exhort  him  thus  : — 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
Prom  the  wild  harp  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  a  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er, — 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame, 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
Aud  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again." 
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Avon's  swans  must  have  been  Avon's  geese,  I  think,  if 
they  had  deemed  anything  of  the  kind.  Joanna  Baillie's 
dramas  are  "  nice,"  and  rather  dull ;  now  and  then  she 
can  write  a  song  with  the  ease  and  sweetness  that  suggest 
Shakespearian  echoes.  But  Scott's  judgment  was  obviously 
blinded  by  his  just  and  warm  regard  for  Joanna  Baillie 
herself. 

Of  course  with  such  interfering  causes  to  bring  unsale- 
able books  to  the  house — of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
John  BaUantyne  and  Co.  published  for  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  or  that  they  would  have  lost  by  it  if  they  had — the 
new  firm  pubUshed  all  sorts  of  books  which  did  not  sell 
at  all ;  while  John  BaUantyne  himself  indulged  in  a  great 
many  expenses  and  dissipations,  for  Avhich  John  BaUan- 
tyne and  Co.  had  to  pay.  ]^or  was  it  very  easy  for  a 
partner  who  himself  drew  bills  on  the  future — even 
though  he  were  the  well-spring  of  aU  the  paying  business 
the  company  had— to  be  very  severe  on  a  fellow-partner 
who  supplied  his  pecuniary  needs  in  the  same  way. 
At  aU  events,  there  is  no  question  that  all  through  1813 
and  1814  Scott  was  kept  in  constant  suspense  and  fear  of 
bankruptcy,  by  the  iU-success  of  John  BaUantyne  and 
Co.,  and  the  utter  want  of  straightforwardness  in  John 
BaUantyne  himself  as  to  the  bills  out,  and  which  had 
to  be  provided  against.  It  was  the  publication  of  Waver- 
ley,  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  the  richest  vein 
not  only  in  Scott's  own  genius,  but  in  his  popularity  with 
the  public,  which  alone  ended  these  alarms ;  and  the 
many  unsaleable  w^orks  of  John  BaUantyne  and  Co. 
were  then  graduaUy  disposed  of  to  Constable  and  others, 
to  their  own  great  loss,  as  part  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  received  a  share  in  the  copyright  of  the  wonderfid 
novels  which  sold  like  wUdfire.     But  though  in  thus  way 
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the  piiUisliing  business  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
was  saved,  and  its  affairs  pretty  decently  wound  up,  the 
printing  firm  remained  saddled  with  some  of  their  obliga- 
tions ;  while  Constable's  business,  on  which  Scott  de- 
pended for  the  means  with  wliich  he  was  buying  his 
estate,  building  his  castle,  and  settling  money  on  his 
daughter-in-laAY,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  purchase  of 
all  this  unsaleable  stock. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  looks  into  the  compli- 
cated controversy  between  the  representatives  of  the  Eal- 
lantynes  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  concerning  these  matters,  can 
be  content  with  IMr.  Lockhart's — no  doubt  perfectly  sincere 
— ^judgment  on  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that  amidst  these 
intricate  accounts,  he  fell  into  one  or  two  serious  blunders 
— blunders  very  unjust  to  James  Ballantyne.  And  without 
pretending  to  have  myself  formed  any  minute  judgment 
on  the  details,  I  think  the  following  points  clear  : — 
(1.)  That  James  Ballantyne  was  very  severely  judged  by 
]\Ir,  Lockhart,  on  grounds  which  were  never  alleged  by 
Scott  against  him  at  all, — indeed  on  grounds  on  which 
he  was  expressly  exempted  from  all  blame  by  Sir  Walter. 
(2.)  That  Sir  "Walter  Scott  was  very  severely  judged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Ballantynes,  on  grounds  on 
which  James  Ballantyne  himself  never  brought  any  charge 
against  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
charge  to  bring.  (3.)  That  both  Scott  and  his  part- 
ners invited  ruin  by  freely  spending  gains  which  tbey 
only  expected  to  earn,  and  that  in  this  Scott  certainly  set 
an  example  which  he  could  hardly  expect  feebler  men  not 
to  follow.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  troubles  with  the 
Ballantyne  brothers  brought  to  light  not  only  that  eager 
gambling  spirit  in  bim,  which  his  grandfather  indulged 
with  better  success  and  more  moderation  when  he  bought 
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the  hunter  with  money  destined  for  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
then  gave  up  gambhng  for  ever,  but  a  tendency  still  more 
dangerous,  and  in  some  respects  involving  an  even  greater 
moral  defect, — I  mean  a  tendency,  chiefly  due,  I  think, 
to  a  very  deep-seated  pride, — to  prefer  inferior  men  as 
working  colleagues  in  business.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  if 
Scott  were  to  dabble  in  publishing  at  all,  he  really  needed 
the  check  of  men  of  larger  experience,  and  less  literary 
turn  of  mind.  The  great  majority  of  consumers  of  popular 
literature  are  not,  and  indeed  will  hardly  ever  be,  literary 
men ;  and  that  is  precisely  why  a  publisher  who  is  not,  in 
the  main,  literary, — who  looks  on  authors'  MSS.  for  the 
most  part  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  much  as  a  rich  man 
looks  at  a  begging-letter,  or  a  sober  and  judicious  fish  at 
an  angler's  fly, — is  so  much  less  likely  to  run  aground 
than  such  a  man  as  Scott,  The  untried  author  should  be 
regarded  by  a  wise  publisher  as  a  natural  enemy, — an 
enemy  indeed  of  a  class,  rare  specimens  whereof  will 
always  be  his  best  friends,  and  who,  therefore,  should  not 
be  needlessly  afironted — but  also  as  one  of  a  class  of 
whom  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  will  dangle  before  the 
publisher's  eyes  wiles  and  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  illusory  character, — which  constitute 
indeed  the  very  perils  that  it  is  his  true  function  in  life 
skilfully  to  evade.  The  Eallantynes  were  quite  unfit  for 
this  function  ;  first,  they  had  not  the  experience  requisite 
for  it ;  next,  they  were  altogether  too  much  under  Scott's 
influence.  ISTo  wonder  that  the  partnership  came  to  no 
good,  and  left  behind  it  the  germs  of  calamity  even  more 
serious  still. 
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CHAPTEE  X 


THE   WAVERLBT   NOVELS. 


In  the  summer  of  1814,  Scott  took  np  again  and  com- 
pleted— almost  at  a  single  heat, — a  fragment  of  a  Jacohite 
story,  begun  in  1805  and  then  laid  aside.  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  its  astonishing  success  turned 
back  again  the  scales  of  Scott's  fortunes,  already  inclining 
ominously  towards  a  catastrophe.  This  story  was  Waver- 
ley.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  praised  Waverley  above  its  fellows. 
"  On  the  whole,  contrasting  Waverley,  which  was  care- 
fully written,  with  most  of  its  followers  which  were 
written  extempore,  one  may  regret  the  extempore  method." 
This  is,  however,  a  very  unfortunate  judgment.  Not  one 
of  the  whole  series  of  novels  appears  to  have  been  -wTitten 
more  completely  extempore  than  the  great  bulk  of  Waver- 
ley, including  almost  everything  that  made  it  either  popular 
with  the  million  or  fascinating  to  the  fastidious ;  and  it 
is  even  likely  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  excel- 
lence. 

"  The  last  two  volumes,"  says  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
;Morritt,  "  were  ■\\Titten  in  three  weeks."  And  here  is 
Mr.  Lockhart's  description  of  the  effect  which  Scott's  in- 
cessant toil  during  the  composition,  produced  on  a  friend 
whose  window  happened  to  command  the  novelist's 
study  : — 
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"  Happening  to  pass  throngh  Edinburgh  in  June,  1814,  I 
dined  one  day  with  the  gentleman  in  question  (now  the 
Honourable  William  Menzies,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  whose  residence  was  then  in  George 
Street,  situated  very  near  to,  and  at  right  angles  with, 
North  Castle  Street.  It  was  a  party  of  very  young  persons, 
most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myself,  destined  for  the 
Bar  of  Scotland,  all  gay  and  thoughtless,  enjoying  the  first 
flush  of  manhood,  with  little  remembrance  of  the  yesterday, 
or  care  of  the  morrow.  When  my  companion's  worthy  father 
and  uncle,  after  seeing  two  or  three  bottles  go  round,  left  the 
juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather  being  Lot,  we  adjourned 
to  a  library  which  had  one  large  window  looking  northwards. 
After  carousing  here  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a 
shade  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  my  friend,  who  hap- 
l^ened  to  be  placed  immediately  opposite  to  myself,  and  said 
something  that  intimated  a  fear  of  his  being  unwell.  'No,' 
said  he,  '  I  shall  be  well  enough  presently,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  sit  where  you  are,  and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a 
confounded  hand  in  sight  of  me  here,  which  has  often 
bothered  me  before,  and  now  it  won't  let  me  fill  my  glass 
with  a  good  will.'  I  rose  to  change  places  with  him  accord- 
ingly, and  he  pointed  out  to  me  this  hand,  which,  like  the 
writing  on  Belshazzar's  wall,  disturbed  his  hour  of  hilarity. 
'  Since  we  sat  down,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  watching  it — 
it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never  stops — page  after  page  is 
finished,  and  thrown  on  that  heap  of  MS.,  and  still  it  goes  on 
unwearied  ;  and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  in,  and 
God  knows  how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every  night 
— I  can't  stand  a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.' 
'  Some  stupid,  dogged  engrossing  clerk,  probably,'  ex- 
claimed myself,  'or  some  other  giddy  youth  in  our  society.' 
'  No,  boys,'  said  our  host ;  '  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — 
'tis  Walter  Scott's.'  "  ' 

If  that  is  not  extempore  ■writing,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  extempore  writing  is.      But  in  truth  there  is  no 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.  171-3, 
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evidence  that  any  one  of  the  novels  was  labonrecl,  or  even 
so  much  as  carefully  composed.  Scott's  method  of  com- 
position was  always  the  same;  and,  when  writing  an 
imaginative  work,  the  rate  of  progress  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  even,  depending  much  more  on  the  absence  of 
disturbing  engagements,  than  on  any  mental  irregularity. 
The  morning  was  always  his  brightest  time  ;  but  morning 
or  evening,  in  country  or  in  town,  well  or  ill,  writing 
with  his  own  pen  or  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  in  the 
intervals  of  screaming-fits  due  to  the  torture  of  cramp  in 
the  stomach,  Scott  spun  away  at  his  imaginative  web 
almost  as  evenly  as  a  sillcworm  spins  at  its  golden  cocoon. 
!N"or  can  I  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  difference  in 
quality  between  the  stories,  such  as  can  be  reasonably 
ascribed  to  comparative  care  or  haste.  There  are  diffe- 
rences, and  even  great  differences,  of  course,  ascribable  to 
the  less  or  greater  suitability  of  the  subject  chosen  to 
Scott's  genius,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  sort  of 
cause  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  refers.  Thus,  few,  I  suppose, 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  while  Old  Mortcdity  is  very 
near,  if  not  quite,  the  finest  of  Scott's  works,  Tlie 
Black  Dwarf  is  not  far  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 
Yet  the  two  were  written  in  immediate  succession  (Tlte 
Black  Dwarf  being  the  first  of  the  two),  and  Avere  pub- 
liahed  together,  as  the  first  series  of  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, in  1816.  Nor  do  I  think  that 'any  competent  critic 
would  find  any  clear  deterioration  of  quality  in  the  novels 
of  the  later  years, — excepting  of  course  the  two  written 
after  the  stroke  of  paralysis.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
some  of  the  subjects  which  most  powerfully  stirred  his 
imagination  were  among  his  earlier  themes,  and  that 
he  could  not  effectually  use  the  same  subject  twice, 
though  he  now  and  then  tried  it.     But  making  allowanco 
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for  tliis  consideration,  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
novels  is  as  astonishingly  even  as  the  rate  of  composition 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  greatly  prefer  Tlie  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  (whicli  was  written  in  1822)  to  Waverley  which 
was  begun  in  1805,  and  finished  in  1814,  and  though 
very  many  better  critics  would  probably  decidedly  dis- 
agree, I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  would  consider 
this  preference  grotesque  or  jDurely  cajnicious.  Indeed, 
though  Anne  of  Geierstein, — the  last  composed  before 
Scott's  stroke, — would  hardly  seem  to  any  careful  judge 
the  equal  of  Waverley,  I  do  not  much  doubt  that  if  it 
had  appeared  in  place  of  Waverley,  it  Avould  have  excited 
very  nearly  as  much  interest  and  admu-ation;  nor  that 
had  Waverley  appeared  in  1829,  in  place  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  it  would  have  failed  to  excite  very  much  more. 
In  these  fourteen  most  effective  years  of  Scott's  literary  life, 
dui'ing  which  he  wrote  twenty-three  novels  besides 
shorter  tales,  the  best  stories  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  the  most  rapidly  written,  probably  because  they 
took  the  strongest  hold  of  the  author's  imagination. 

Till  near  the  close  of  his  career  as  an  author,  Scott 
never  avowed  his  responsibility  for  any  of  these  series  of 
novels,  and  even  took  some  pains  to  mystify  the  public 
as  to  the  identity  between  the  author  of  Waverley  and 
the  author  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  The  care  with 
which  the  secret  was  kept  is  imputed  by  !Mr.  Lockhart  in 
some  degree  to  the  habit  of  mystery  which  had  grown 
upon  Scott  during  his  secret  partnership  with  the  Ballan- 
tynes ;  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  confounding  two  very 
different  phases  of  Scott's  character.  No  doubt  he  was, 
as  a  professional  man,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  commercial 
speculation,  and  unwilling  to  betray  it.  But  he  was  far 
from  ashamed  of  his  literary  enterprise,  though  it  seems 
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that  he  was  at  first  very  anxious  lest  a  comparative 
failure,  or  even  a  mere  moderate  success,  in  a  less  am- 
bitious sphere  than  that  of  poetry,  should  endanger  the 
great  reputation  he  had  gained  as  a  poet.  That  was 
apparently  the  first  reason  for  secrecy.  But,  over  and 
ahove  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  mystery  stimulated  Scott's 
imagination  and  saved  him  trouble  as  well.  He  was 
obviously  more  free  under  the  veil — free  from  the  liability 
of  having  to  answer  for  the  views  of  life  or  history 
suggested  in  his  sjiories ;  but  besides  this,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  him,  the  slight  disguise  stimulated  his 
sense  of  humour,  and  gratified  the  whimsical,  boyish 
pleasure  which  he  always  had  in  acting  an  imaginary 
character.  He  used  to  talk  of  himself  as  a  sort  of  Abon 
Hassan — a  private  man  one  day,  and  acting  the  part  of  a 
monarch  the  next — with  the  kind  of  glee  which  indicated 
a  real  delight  in  the  change  of  parts,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  threw  himself  with  the  more  gusto  into 
characters  very  different  from  his  own,  in  consequence  of 
the  pleasui'e  it  gave  him  to  conceive  his  friends  hopelessly 
misled  by  this  display  of  traits,  with  which  he  supposed 
that  they  could  not  have  credited  him  even  in  imagination. 
Thus  besides  relieving  him  of  a  host  of  compliments  which 
he  did  not  enjoy,  and  enabling  him  the  better  to  evade 
an  ill-bred  curiosity,  the  disguise  no  doubt  was  the  same 
sort  of  fillip  to  the  fancy  which  a  maslc  and  domino  or  a 
fancy  dress  are  to  that  of  their  wearers.  Even  in  a  disguise 
a  man  cannot  cease  to  be  himself;  but  he  can  get  rid  of 
his  improperly  "  imputed  "  righteousness — often  the 
greatest  burden  he  has  to  bear — and  of  all  the  expectations 
formed  on  the  strength,  as  Mr.  Clough  says, — 

"  Of  having  been  wtat  one  has  been, 
What  one  thinks  one  is,  or  thinks  that  others  suppose  one." 
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To  some  men  tlie  freedom  of  this  disguise  is  a   real 
danger  and  temptation.     It  never  could  have  been  so  to 
Scott,  who  was  in  the  main  one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as 
the  boldest  and   proudest  of  men.     And  as  most  men 
perhaps  would  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  even  the  best  part 
of  their  nature  is  rather  suppressed  than  expressed  by  the 
name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  world,  Scott  must 
have  felt  this  in  a  far  higher  degi-ee,  and  probably  re- 
garded the  manifold  characters  under  which  he  was  known 
to  society,  as   representing  him   in  some  respects    more 
justly  than  any  individual  name  could  have  done.     His 
mind  ranged  hither  and  thither  over  a  wide  field — far 
beyond   that    of   his   actual   experience, — and  probably 
ranged  over  it  all  the  more  easily  for  not  being  absolutely 
tethered  to  a  single  class  of  associations  by  any  public 
confession  of  his  authorship.     After  all,  when  it  became 
universally  known  that  Scott  was  the  only  author  of  all 
these  tales,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  public  thought 
as  adequately  of  the  imaginative  efforts  which  had  created 
them,  as  they  did  while   they  remained  in  some  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  at  work,  or 
only  one.     The  uncertainty  helped   them   to  realize  the 
many  lives  which  were  really  led  by  the  author  of  all 
these  tales,  more  completely  than  any  confession  of  the 
individual  authorship  could  have  done.     The  shrinking 
of  activity  in  public  curiosity  and  wonder  which  follows 
the  final  determination  of  such  ambiguities,  is  very  apt  to 
result  rather  in  a  dwindling  of  the  imaginative  effort  to 
enter  into  the  genius  which  gave  rise  to  them,  than  in  an 
increase  of  respect  for  so  manifold  a  creative  power. 

When  Scott  wrote,  such  fertility  as  his  in  the  produc- 
tion of  novels  was  regarded  with  amazement  approaching 
to  absolute  incredidity.     Yet  he  was  in  this  respect  only 
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the  advanced-guard  of  a  not  inconsideralole  class  of  men 
and  Avomen  who  have  a  si^ecial  gift  for  pouring  out  story 
after  story,  containing  a  great  variety  of  figures,  while  re- 
taining a  certain  even  level  of  merit.  There  is  more  than 
one  novelist  of  the  present  day  who  has  far  surpassed 
Scott  in  the  numher  of  his  tales,  and  one  at  least  of  very 
high  repute,  who  has,  I  believe,  produced  more  even 
within  the  same  time.  But  though  to  our  larger  expe- 
rience, Scott's  achievement,  in  respect  of  mere  fertility,  is 
by  no  means  the  miracle  which  it  once  seemed,  I  do  not 
think  one  of  his  successors  can  compare  with  him  for  a 
moment  in  the  ease  and  truth  with  which  he  painted, 
not  merely  the  life  of  his  own  time  and  country — seldom 
indeed  that  of  precisely  his  own  time — hut  that  of  days 
long  past,  and  often  too  of  scenes  far  distant.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  his  stories,  Old  Moiiality,  was  the  story  of  a 
period  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  he  wrote; 
and  others, — which  though  inferior  to  this  in  force,  are 
nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  so-called  historical 
romances  of  any  other  English  writer,  what  sunlight  is  to 
moonlight,  if  you  can  say  as  much  for  the  latter  as  to 
admit  even  that  comparison, — go  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Tudors,  that  is,  two  ceuturies  and  a  half.  Quentin 
Duncard,  which  is  all  but  amongst  the  best,  runs  back 
farther  still,  far  into  the  previous  century,  while  Ivanlwe 
and  The  Talisman,  though  not  among  the  greatest  of 
Scott's  works,  carry  us  back  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
The  new  class  of  extempore  novel  writers,  though  more 
considerable  than,  sixty  years  ago,  any  one  could  have 
expected  ever  to  see  it,  is  still  limited,  and  on  any  high 
level  of  merit  will  probably  always  be  limited,  to  the 
delineation  of  the  times  of  wliich  the  narrator  has  personal 
experience.     Scott  seemed  to  have  had  something  very 
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like  personal  experience  of  a  few  centuries  at  least,  judging 
by  the  ease  and  freshness  with  which  he  poured  out  his 
stories  of  these  centuries,  and  though  no  one  can  pretend 
that  even  he  could  describe  the  period  of  the  Tudors  as 
Miss  Austen  described  the  country  parsons  and  squires  of 
George  the  Third's  reign,  or  as  Mr.  Trollope  describes  the 
politicians  and  hunting-men  of  Queen  Victoria's,  it  is  never- 
theless the  evidence  of  a  greater  imagination  to  make  us  live 
so  familiarly  as  Scott  does  amidst  the  political  and  religious 
controversies  of  two  or  three  centuries'  duration,  to  be  the 
actual  witnesses,  as  it  were,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  tliroes 
of  vain  ambition,  and  Mary  Stuart's  fascinating  remorse, 
and  Elizabeth's  domineering  and  jealous  balancings  of 
noble  against  noble,  of  James  the  First's  shrewd  pedantries, 
and  the  Eegent  Murray's  large  forethought,  of  the  politic 
craft  of  Argyle,  the  courtly  ruthlessness  of  Claverhouse, 
and  the  high-bred  clemency  of  Monmouth,  than  to  reflect 
in  countless  modifications  the  freaks,  figures,  and  fashions 
of  our  own  time. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Scott's  romances  is  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  pivoted  on  public  rather  than 
mere  private  interests  and  passions.  "With  but  few  excep- 
tions—(T/ie  Anfiquarj/,  St.  Eonan's  Well,  and  Gmj  ban- 
nering are  the  most  important) — Scott's  novels  give  us  an 
imaginative  view,  not  of  mere  individuals,  but  of  indi- 
viduals as  they  are  affected  by  the  public  strifes  and  social 
divisions  of  the  age.  And  this  it  is  which  gives  his  books 
so  large  an  interest  for  old  and  young,  soldiers  and  states- 
men, the  world  of  society  and  the  recluse,  alike.  You  can 
hardly  read  any  novel  of  Scott's  and  not  become  better 
aware  what  public  life  and  political  issues  mean.  And 
yet  there  is  no  artificiality,  no  elaborate  attitudinizing 
before  the  antique  mirrors  of  the  past,  like  Bulwer's,  no 
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dressing  out  of  clotlies-liorses  like  G.  P.  E.  James.  Tlie 
boldness  and  freshness  of  the  present  are  carried  back  into 
the  past,  and  you  see  Papists  and  Puritans,  Cavaliers  and 
Eoundheads,  Jews,  Jacobites,  and  freebooters,  preachers, 
schoolmasters,  mercenary  soldiers,  gipsies,  and  beggars,  all 
living  the  sort  of  life  which  the  reader  feels  that  in  their 
circumstances  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  time  and 
place  and  parentage,  he  might  have  lived  too.  Indeed, 
no  man  can  read  Scott  without  being  more  of  a  public 
man,  whereas  the  ordinary  novel  tends  to  make  its  readers 
rather  less  of  one  than  before. 

K"ext,  though  most  of  these  stories  are  rightly  called 
romances,  no  one  can  avoid  observing  that  they  give  that 
side  of  life  which  is  unromantic,  quite  as  vigorously  as  the 
romantic  side.  This  was  not  true  of  Scott's  poems,  which 
only  expressed  one-half  of  his  nature,  and  were  almost  pure 
romances.  But  in  the  novels  the  business  of  life  is  even 
better  portrayed  than  its  sentiments.  Mr.  Eagehot,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Scott's  critics,  has  pointed  out  this  admirably 
in  his  essay  on  The  WaverUy  Novels.  "  Many  historical 
novelists,"  he  says,  "  especialy  those  who  with  care  and 
pains  have  read  up  the  detail,  are  often  evidently  in 
a  strait  how  to  pass  from  their  history  to  their  sentiment. 
The  fancy  of  Sir  Walter  could  not  help  connecting  the 
two.  If  he  had  given  us  the  English  side  of  the  race  to 
Derby,  lie  ivould  have  described  the  Bank  of  England 
paying  iii  sixpences,  and  also  the  loves  of  the  cashier." 
Ko  one  who  knows  the  novels  well  can  question  this. 
Fergus  Maclvor's  ways  and  means,  his  careful  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  subsidies  in  black  mail,  are  as  care- 
fully recorded  as  liis  lavish  highland  hospitalities;  and 
when  he  sends  his  silver  cup  to  the  Gaelic  bard  who 
chaunts  his  greatness,  the  faithful  historian  does  not  for- 
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get  to  let  us  know  that  the  cup  is  his  last,  and  that  he  is 
hard-pressed  for  the  generosities  of  the  future.  So  too 
the  habitual  thievishness  of  the  highlanders  is  pressed 
upon  us  quite  as  vividly  as  their  gallantry  and  supersti- 
tions. And  so  careful  is  Sir  "Walter  to  paint  the  petty 
pedantries  of  the  Scotch  traditional  conservatism,  that  ho 
will  not  spare  even  Charles  Edward — of  whom  he  draws 
so  graceful  a  picture — the  humiliation  of  submitting  to 
old  Bradwardine's  "  solemn  act  of  homage,"  but  makes  him 
go  through  the  absurd  ceremony  of  placing  his  foot  on  a 
cushion  to  have  its  brogue  unlatched  by  the  dry  old 
enthusiast  of  heraldic  lore.  Indeed  it  was  because  Scott 
so  much  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  the  high  sentiment 
of  life  and  its  dry  and  often  absurd  detail,  that  his  iniagi-^ 
nation  found  so  much  freer  a  vent  in  the  historical 
romance,  than  it  ever  found  in  the  romantic  poem. 
Yet  he  clearly  needed  the  romantic  excitement  of  pictu- 
resque scenes  and  historical  interests,  too.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  ever  have  gained  any  brilliant  success  in 
the  narrower  region  of  the  domestic  novel.  He  said  him- 
self, in  expressing  his  admiration  of  Miss  Austen,  •'  Tlie  big 
bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself,  like  any  now  going,  but 
the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the 
description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me."  Indeed 
he  tried  it  to  some  extent  in  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  so  far 
as  he  tried  it,  I  think  he  failed.  Scott  needed  a  certain 
largeness  of  type,  a  strongly-marked  class-life,  and,  where 
it  was  possible,  a  free,  out-of-doors  life,  for  his  dehnea- 
tions.  ISTo  one  could  paint  beggars  and  gipsies,  and  wan- 
dering fiddlers,  and  mercenary  soldiers,  and  peasants  and 
farmers  and  lawyers,  and  magistrates,  and  preachers,  and 
courtiers,  and  statesmen,  and  best  of  all  perhaps  queens 
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and  kings,  with  anything  like  his  ahility.  But  when  it 
came  to  describing  the  small  differences  of  manner,  diffe- 
rences not  due  to  external  habits,  so  much  as  to  internal 
sentiment  or  education,  or  mere  domestic  circumstance, 
he  was  beyond  his  proper  field.  In  the  sketch  of  the  St. 
Eonan's  Spa  and  the  company  at  the  tahle-d'hote,  he  is 
of  course  somewhere  near  the  mark, — he  was  too  able  a 
man  to  fall  far  short  of  success  in  anything  he  really  gave 
to  the  world;  but  it  is  not  interesting.  Miss  Austen 
would  have  made  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  a  hundred 
times  as  amusing.  "We  turn  to  Meg  Dods  and  Touch- 
wood, and  Cargill,  and  Captain  Jekyl,  and  Sir  Bingo 
Binks,  and  to  Clara  Mowbray, — i.  e.  to  the  lives  really 
moulded  by  large  and  specific  causes,  for  enjoyment,  and 
leave  the  small  gossip  of  the  company  at  the  Wells  as, 
relatively  at  least,  a  failure.  And  it  is  well  for  all  the  world 
that  it  was  so.  The  domestic  novel,  when  really  of  the 
highest  kind,  is  no  doubt  a  perfect  work  of  art,  and  an 
unfailing  source  of  amusement ;  but  it  has  nothing  of  the 
tonic  influence,  the  large  instructiveness,  the  stimulating 
intellectual  air,  of  Scott's  historic  tales.  Even  when  Scott 
is  farthest  from  reality— as  in  IvanJioe  or  The  Monas- 
tery— he  makes  you  open  your  eyes  to  all  sorts  of  histo- 
rical conditions  to  which  you  would  otherwise  be  blind. 
Tlie  domestic  novel,  even  when  its  art  is  perfect,  gives 
little  but  pleasure  at  the  best ;  at  the  worst  it  is  simply 
scandal  idealized. 

Scott  often  confessed  his  contempt  for  his  own  heroes. 
He  said  of  Edward  Waverley,  for  instance,  that  he 
was  "  a  sneaking  piece  of  imbecility,"  and  that  "  if  he 
had  married  Elora,  she  would  have  set  him  up  upon  the 
chimney-piece  as  Count  Borowlaski's  Avife  used  to  do 
with  him.     I  am  a  bad  hand  at  depicting  a  hero,  pro- 
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perly  so  called,  and  have  an  unfortunate  propensity  for 
the  dubious  characters  of  borderers,  buccaneers,  highland 
robbers,  and  all  others  of  a  Eobin-Hood  description."  '  In 
another  letter  he  says,  "  My  rogue  always,  in  despite  of 
me,  turns  out  my  hero.'"*  And  it  seems  very  likely  that 
in  most  of  the  situations  Scott  describes  so  well,  his  own 
course  would  have  been  that  of  his  wilder  impulses, 
and  not  that  of  his  reason.  Assuredly  he  would  never 
have  stopped  hesitating  on  the  line  between  opposite 
courses  as  his  "VVaverleys,  his  Mortons,  his  Osbaldistones 
do.  Whenever  he  was  really  involved  in  a  party  strife, 
he  flung  prudence  and  impartiality  to  the  winds,  and 
went  in  like  the  hearty  partisan  which  his  strong  im- 
pulses made  of  him.  Eut  gi^anting  this,  I  do  not  agree 
Avith  his  condemnation  of  all  his  own  colourless  heroes. 
However  much  they  differed  in  nature  from  Scott  himseK, 
the  even  balance  of  their  reason  against  their  sympathies 
is  certainly  well  conceived,  is  in  itself  natural,  and  is  an 
admirable  expedient  for  effecting  that  which  was  pro- 
bably its  real  use  to  Scott, — the  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  delineation  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  so 
that  the  characters  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  should 
be  properly  understood.  Scott's  imagination  was  clearly 
far  wider — was  far  more  permeated  with  the  fixed  air  of 
sound  judgment — than  his  practical  impulses.  He  needed 
a  machinery  for  displaying  his  insight  into  both  sides  of  a 
public  quarrel,  and  his  colourless  heroes  gave  him  the 
instrument  he  needed.  Both  in  Morton's  case  (in  Old 
Mortality),  and  in  "Waverley's,  the  hesitation  is  certainly 
well  described.  Indeed  in  relation  to  the  controversy 
between  Covenanters  and  Eoyalists,  Avhile  his   political 

J  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.  175  6. 
2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.  46. 
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and  martial  prepossessions  went  with  Claverliouse,  his 
reason  and  educated  moral  feeling  certainly  were  clearly 
identified  with  Morton. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  true  that  Scott's  heroes  are 
mostly  created  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  they  give  in  de- 
lineating the  other  characters,  and  not  the  other  characters 
for  the  sake  of  the  heroes.  They  are  the  imaginative 
neutral  ground,  as  it  were,  on  which  opposing  influences 
are  brought  to  play ;  and  what  Scott  best  loved  to  paint 
was  those  who,  whether  by  nature,  by  inheritance,  or  by 
choice,  had  become  unique  and  characteristic  types  of 
one-sided  feehng,  not  those  who  were  merely  in  process  of 
growth,  and  had  not  ranged  themselves  at  all.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  places  Scott's  romances 
far  below  their  real  level,  maintains  that  these  great 
types  of  his  are  drawn  from  the  outside,  and  not  made 
actually  to  live,  "  His  Bailie  Jarvies,  Dinmonts,  Dal- 
gettys  (for  their  name  is  legion),  do  look  and  talk  like 
what  they  give  themselves  out  for ;  they  are,  if  not 
created  and  made  poetically  alive,  yet  deceptively  enacted 
as  a  good  player  might  do  them.  What  more  is  wanted, 
then  1  For  the  reader  lying  on  a  sofa,  nothing  more  ;  yet 
for  another  sort  of  reader  much.  It  were  a  long  chapter  to 
unfold  the  difference  in  drawing  a  character  between  a 
Scott  and  a  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  Yet  it  is  a  difference 
literally  immense ;  they  are  of  a  different  species ;  the 
value  of  the  one  is  not  to  be  counted  in  the  coin  of  the 
other.  We  might  say  in  a  short  word,  which  covers  a  long 
matter,  that  your  Shakespeare  fashions  his  characters  from 
the  heart  outwards;  your  Scott  fashions  them  from  the 
skin  inwards,  never  getting  near  the  heart  of  them.  The 
one  set  become  living  men  and  women ;  the  other  amount 
to  little  more  than  mechanical  cases,  deceptively  painted 
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automatons."  ^  And  then  he  goes  on  to  contrast  Fenella  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  with  Goethe's  Mignon.  ]\[r.  Car- 
lyle  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  less  fair  comparison.  If 
Goethe  is  to  be  judged  by  his  women,  let  Scott  be  judged 
by  his  men.  So  judged,  I  think  Scott  will,  as  a  painter 
of  character — of  course,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  him  as  a 
poet, — come  out  far  above  Goethe.  Excepting  the  hero 
of  his  first  drama  (Gotz  of  the  iron  hand),  which  by  the 
way  was  so  much  in  Scott's  line  that  his  first  essay  in 
poetry  was  to  translate  it — not  very  v>^ell — I  doubt  if 
Goethe  was  ever  successful  with  his  pictures  of  men. 
Wilhelm  Meistcr  is,  as  IS'iebuhr  truly  said,  ''a  mena- 
gerie of  tame  animals."  Doubtless  Goethe's  women — cer- 
tainly his  women  of  culture — are  more  truly  and  inwardly 
conceived  and  created  than  Scott's.  Except  Jeanie 
Deans  and  Madge  Wildfire,  and  perhaps  Lucy  Ashton, 
Scott's  women  are  apt  to  be  uninteresting,  either  pink  and 
white  toys,  or  hardish  women  of  the  world.  But  then  no 
one  can  compare  the  men  of  the  two  writers,  and  not  see 
Scott's  vast  pre-eminence  on  that  side. 

I  think  the  deficiency  of  his  pictures  of  women,  odd  as 
it  seems  to  say  so,  should  be  greatly  attributed  to  his  natural 
chivalry.  His  conception  of  women  of  his  own  or  a  higher 
class  was  always  too  romantic.  He  hardly  ventured,  as  it 
were,  in  his  tenderness  for  them,  to  look  deeply  into  their 
little  weaknesses  and  intricacies  of  character.  With  women 
of  an  inferior  class,  he  had  not  this  feeling.  !N"othing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which  he  blends 
the  dairy- woman  and  woman  of  business  in  Jeanie  Deans, 
with  the  lover  and  the  sister.  But  once  make  a  woman 
beautiful,  or  in  any  way  an  object  of  homage  to  him,  and 

'  Carlyle's  Miscclla.neous  Essays,  iv.  174-5. 
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Scott  bowed  so  low  before  the  image  of  her,  that  he  could 
not  go  deep  into  her  heart.  He  could  no  more  have  ana- 
lysed such  a  woman,  as  Thackeray  analyzed  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  or  Amelia,  or  Becky,  or  as  George  Eliot  analysed 
Eosamond  Vincy,  than  he  could  have  vivisected  Camp  or 
Maida,  To  some  extent,  therefore,  Scott's  pictures  of  women 
remain  something  in  the  style  of  the  miniatures  of  the 
last  age — bright  and  beautiful  beings  without  any  special 
character  in  them.  He  was  dazzled  by  a  fair  heroine.  He 
could  not  take  them  up  into  his  imagination  as  real  beings 
as  he  did  men.  But  then  how  living  are  his  men,  whether 
coarse  or  noble  !  What  a  picture,  for  instance,  is  that  in 
A  Legend  of  Montrose  of  the  conceited,  pragmatic,  but 
prompt  and  dauntless  soldier  of  fortune,  rejecting  Argyle's 
attempts  to  tamper  with  him,  in  the  dungeon  at  Inverary, 
suddenly  throwing  himself  on  the  disguised  Duke  so  soon 
as  he  detects  him  by  his  voice,  and  wresting  from  him  the 
means  of  his  own  liberation !  Who  could  read  that  scene 
and  say  for  a  moment  that  Dalgetty  is  painted  "  from  the 
skin  inwards  "  1  It  was  just  Scott  himself  breathing  his  own 
life  through  the  habits  of  a  good  specimen  of  the  mercenary 
soldier — realizing  where  the  spirit  of  hire  would  end,  and 
the  sense  of  honour  would  begin — and  preferring,  even  in  a 
dungeon,  the  audacious  policy  of  a  sudden  attack  to  that 
of  crafty  negotiation.  What  a  picture  (and  a  very  different 
one)  again  is  that  in  Redgauntlet  of  Peter  Peebles,  the 
mad  litigant,  with  face  emaciated  by  poverty  and  anxiety, 
and  rendered  wild  by  "  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes," 
dashing  into  the  English  magistrate's  court  for  a  warrant 
against  his  fugitive  counsel.  Or,  to  take  a  third  instance, 
as  different  as  possible  from  either,  how  powerfully  con- 
ceived is  the  situation  in  Old  Mortcdltij,  where  Balfour  of 
Burley,  in  his  fanatic  fury  at  the  defeat  of  his  plan  for  a 
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new  rebellion,  pushes  the  oak-tree,  wliich  connects  his 
wild  retreat  with  the  outer  world,  into  the  stream,  and 
tries  to  slay  Morton  for  opposing  him.  In  such  scenes 
and  a  hundred  others — for  these  are  mere  random  examples 
— Scott  undoubtedly  painted  his  masculine  figures  from  as 
deep  and  inward  a  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
situation  as  Goethe  ever  attained,  even  in  drawing  Mignon, 
or  Kliirchen,  or  Gretchen.  The  distinction  has  no  real 
existence.  Goethe's  pictures  of  women  were  no  doubt  the 
intuitions  of  genius  ;  and  so  are  Scott's  of  men — and  hero 
and  there  of  his  women  too.  Professional  women  he  can 
always  paint  with  power.  Meg  Dods,  the  innkeeper,  Meg 
Merrilies,  the  gipsy,  IMause  Ileadrigg,  tlio  Covenanter, 
Elspeth,  the  old  fishwife  in  The  Antiquary,  and  the  old 
crones  employed  to  nurse  and  watch,  and  lay  out  the 
corpse,  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  are  all  in  their  way 
impressive  figures. 

And  even  in  relation  to  women  of  a  rank  more  fasci- 
nating to  Scott,  and  whose  inner  character  was  perhaps  on 
that  accountjless  familiar  to  his  imagination,  grant  him  but 
a  few  hints  from  history,  and  he  draws  a  picture  whicli, 
for  vividness  and  brilliancy,  may  almost  compare  with 
Shakespeare's  own  studies  in  English  history.  Had 
Shakespeare  painted  the  scene  in  lite  Abhut,  in  which 
Mary  Stuart  commands  one  of  her  IMary's  in  waiting  to 
tell  her  at  what  bridal  she  last  danced,  and  Mary  Fleming 
blurts  out  the  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Sebastian  at 
Holyrood,  would  any  one  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  a  stroke 
of  genius  worthy  of  the  great  dramatist?  This  picture 
of  the  Queen's  mind  suddenly  thrown  off  its  balance,  and 
betraying,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  the  fear  and 
remorse  which  every  association  with  Darnley  conjured 
up,  is  painted  "  from  the  heart  outwards/'  not  "  from  the 
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skin  inwards,"  if  ever  there  were  such  a  painting  in  the 
world.  Scott  hardly  ever  failed  in  painting  kings  or 
peasants,  queens  or  peasant-women.  There  was  something 
in  the  -well-marked  type  of  both  to  catch  his  imagina- 
tion, which  can  always  hit  off  the  grander  features  of 
royalty,  and  the  homelier  features  of  laborious  humility. 
Is  there  any  sketch  traced  in  lines  of  more  sweeping  gran- 
deur and  more  impressive  force  than  the  following  of  Mary 
Stuart's  lucid  interval  of  remorse— lucid  compared  wdth  her 
ordinary  mood,  though  it  was  of  a  remorse  that  was  almost 
delirious — which  breaks  in  upon  her  hour  of  fascinating 
condescension  ? — 

" '  Are  they  not  a  lovely  couple,  my  Fleming  ?  and  is  it  not 
heart-rending  to  think  that  I  must  be  their  ruin?' 

"  '  Not  so,'  said  Eoland  Gr^me, '  it  is  we,  gracious  sove- 
reign, who   will  be   your   deliverers.'     '  Ex  orihus  parvu- 
lorum  ! '  said  the  queen,  looking  upward  ;  '  if  it  is  by  the 
mouth  of  these  children  that  heaven  calls  me  to  resume  the 
stately  thoughts  which  become  my  birth  and  my  rights,  thou 
wilt  grant  them  thy  protection,  and  to  me  the  power  of 
rewarding  their  zeal.'      Then  turning  to  Fleming,  she  in- 
stantly added,  '  Thou  knowest,  my  friend,  whether  to  make 
those  who  have  .served   me  happy,  was  not   ever  Mary's 
favourite  pastime.     When  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  stern 
preachers  of  the  Calvinistic  heresy — when  I  have  seen  the 
fierce  countenances  of  my  nobles  averted  from  me,  has  it 
not  been  because  I  mixed  in  the  harmless  pleasures  of  the 
young  and  gay,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  happiness 
than  my  own,  have  mingled   in  the  masque,  the  song  or 
the  dance,  with  the  youth  of  my  household  ?    Well,  I  repent 
not  of  it— though  Knox  termed  it  sin,  and  Morton  degrada- 
tion— I  was  happy  because  I  saw  happiness  around  me; 
and  woe  betide  the  wretched  jealousy  that  can  extract  guilt 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  an  unguarded  gaiety !— Fleming, 
if  we  are  restored  to  our  throne,  shall  we  not  have  one 
bhthesome  day  at  a  bhthesome  bridal,  of  which  we  must 
now  name  neither  the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom  ?    But  that 
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bridegroom  sliall  have  tlie  barony  of  Blairgowrie,  a  fair 
gift  even  for  a  queen  to  give,  and  that  bride's  chaplet  shall 
be  twined  with  the  fairest  jiearls  that  ever  were  found  in  the 
depths  of  Lochlomond ;  and  thou  thyself,  Mary  Fleming, 
the  best  dresser  of  tires  that  ever  busked  the  tresses  of  a 
queen,  and  who  would  scorn  to  touch  those  of  any  woman 
of  lower  rank— thou  thyself  shalt  for  my  love  twine  them 
into  the  bride's  tresses. — Look,  my  Fleming,  suppose  then 
such  clustered  locks  as  these  of  our  Catherine,  they  would 
not  put  shame  upon  thy  skill.'  So  saying  she  passed  her 
hand  fondly  over  the  head  of  her  youthful  favourite,  while 
her  more  aged  attendant  replied  despondently,  'Alas, 
madam,  your  thoughts  stray  far  from  home.'  'They  do, 
my  Fleming,'  said  the  queen,  'but  is  it  well  or  kind  in 
you  to  call  them  back  P — God  knows  they  have  kept  the 
perch  this  night  but  too  closely. — Come,  I  will  recall  the 
gay  vision,  were  it  but  to  punish  them.  Yes,  at  that 
blithesome  bridal,  Mary  herself  shall  forget  the  weight  of 
sorrows,  and  the  toil  of  state,  and  herself  once  more  lead  a 
measure. — At  whose  wedding  was  it  that  we  last  danced, 
my  Fleming  P  I  think  care  has  troubled  my  memory — yet 
something  of  it  I  should  remember,  canst  thou  not  aid  me  ? 
I  know  thou  canst.'  'Alas,  madam,'  replied  the  lady. 
'  What,'  said  Mary,  '  wilt  thou  not  help  us  so  far  P  this  is 
a  peevish  adherence  to  thine  own  graver  opinion  which  holds 
our  talk  as  folly.  But  thou  art  court-bred  and  wilt  well 
understand  me  when  I  say  the  queen  commands  Lady 
Fleming  to  tell  her  when  she  led  the  last  hranle.'  With  a 
face  deadly  pale  and  a  mien  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink 
into  the  earth,  the  court-bred  dame,  no  longer  daring  to 
refuse  obedience,  faltered  out,  '  Gracious  lady — if  my 
memory  err  not — it  was  at  a  masque  in  Holyrood — at  the 
marriage  of  Sebastian.'  The  unhappy  queen,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile,  provoked  by  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  Lady  Fleming  brought  out  her 
story,  at  this  ill-fated  word  interrupted  her  with  a  shriek 
so  wild  and  loud  that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  aud 
both  Roland  and  Catherine  sprung  to  their  feet  in  the 
utmost  terror  and  alarm.    Meantime,  Mary  seemed,  by  the 
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train  of  horrible  ideas  thus  suddenly  excited,  surprised  not 
only  beyond  self-command,  but  for  the  moment  beyond  the 
verge  of  reaFon.  '  Traitress,'  she  said  to  the  Lady  Fleming, 
'  thou  wouldst  slay  thy  sovereign.  Call  my  French  guards — 
a  moi  !  a  moi  !  mes  Frangais  ! — I  am  beset  with  traitors  in 
mine  own  palace — they  have  murdered  my  husband — • 
Rescue  !  Rescue  !  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ! '  She  started 
up  from  her  chair — her  features  late  so  exquisitely  lovely 
in  their  paleness,  now  inflamed  with  the  fury  of  frenzy,  and 
resembling  those  of  a  Bellona.  *  "We  will  take  the  field  our- 
self,'  she  said ;  '  warn  the  city — warn  Lotliian  and  Fife — 
saddle  our  Spanish  barb,  and  bid  French  Paris  see  our 
petronel  be  charged.  Better  to  die  at  the  head  of  our  brave 
Scotsmen,  like  our  grandfather  at  Flodden,  than  of  a 
broken  heart  like  our  ill-starred  father.'  '  Be  patient — be 
composed,  dearest  sovereign,'  said  Catherine ;  and  then 
addressing  Lady  Fleming  angrily,  she  added,  '  How  could 
you  say  aught  that  reminded  her  of  her  husband  p '  The 
word  reached  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  princess  who  caught 
it  up,  speaking  with  great  rapidity,  '  Husband ! — what 
husband  ?  Not  his  most  Christian  Majesty — he  is  ill  at 
ease — he  cannot  mount  on  horseback — not  him  of  the 
Lennox — but  it  was  the  Duke  of  Orkney  thou  wouldst  say  ?' 
'  For  God's  love,  madam,  be  patient ! '  said  the  Lady 
Fleming.  But  the  queen's  excited  imagination  could  by  no 
entreaty  be  diverted  from  its  course.  '  Bid  him  come  hither 
to  our  aid,'  she  said,  '  and  bring  with  him  his  lambs,  as  he 
calls  them — Bowton,  Hay  of  Talla,  Black  Ormiston  and 
his  kinsman  Hob — Fie,  how  swart  they  are,  and  how  they 
smell  of  sulphur  !  "What !  closeted  with  Morton  ?  Nay,  if 
the  Douglas  and  the  Hepburn  hatch  the  complot  together, 
the  bird  when  it  breaks  the  shell  will  scare  Scotland,  will 
it  not,  my  Fleming  ? '  '  She  grows  wilder  and  wilder,'  said 
Fleming.  '  "We  have  too  many  hearers  for  these  strange 
words.'  '  Roland,"  said  Catherine,  '  in  the  name  of  God 
begone  ! — you  cannot  aid  us  here — leave  us  to  deal  with  her 
alone — away — away  !  " 

And  equally  fine  is  the  scene  in  KeniJworth  in  wliich 
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Elizabeth  undertakes  the  reconciliation  of  the  haughty 
rivals,  Sussex  and  Leicester,  unaware  that  in  the  course 
of  the  audience  she  herself  will  have  to  bear  a  great  strain 
on  her  self-command,  both  in  her  feelings  as  a  queen  and 
her  feelings  as  a  lover.  Her  grand  rebukes  to  both,  her 
ill-concealed  preference  for  Leicester,  her  whispered  ridi- 
cule of  Sussex,  the  impulses  of  tenderness  which  she 
stifles,  the  flashes  of  resentment  to  which  she  gives  way, 
the  triumph  of  policy  over  private  feeling,  her  imperious 
impatience  when  she  is  baffled,  her  jealousy  as  she  grows 
suspicious  of  a  personal  rival,  her  gratified  pride  and 
vanity  when  the  suspicion  is  exchanged  for  the  clear  evi- 
dence, as  she  supposes,  of  Leicester's  love,  and  her  peremp- 
tory conclusion  of  the  audience,  bring  before  the  mind  a 
series  of  pictures  far  more  vivid  and  impressive  than 
the  greatest  of  historical  painters  could  fix  on  canvas, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  years.  Even  more 
brilliant,  though  not  so  sustained  and  difficult  an  effort 
of  genius,  is  the  later  scene  in  the  same  story,  in  which 
Elizabeth  drags  the  unhappy  Countess  of  Leicester  from 
her  concealment  in  one  of  the  grottoes  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  strides  off  with  her,  in  a  fit  of  vindictive 
humiliation  and  Amazonian  fury,  to  confront  her  wuth 
her  husband.  But  this  last  scene  no  doubt  is  more  in 
Scott's  way.  He  can  always  paint  women  in  their  more 
masculine  moods.  Where  he  frequently  fails  is  in  the 
attempt  to  indicate  the  finer  shades  of  women's  nature. 
In  Amy  Eobsart  herself,  for  example,  he  is  by  no  means 
generally  successful,  though  in  an  early  scene  her  childish 
delight  in  the  various  orders  and  decorations  of  her 
husband  is  painted  with  much  freshness  and  delicacy. 
But  wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  queens,  Scott  can  get  a 
telling  hint  from  actual  history,  he  can  always  so  use  it 
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as   to  make  history  itself  seem  dim  to  the  equivalent  for 
it  which  he  gives  us. 

And  yet,  as  every  one  knows,  Scott  was  excessively 
free  in  his  manipulations  of  history  for  the  purposes  of 
romance.      In   Kcnilworth   he   represents    Shakespeare's 
plays  as  already  in  the  mouths  of  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
though  ho  lays  the  scene  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  Shakespeare  was  hardly  old  enough  to  roh  an 
orchard.     In    Woodstock,  on  the  contrary,  he  insists,  if 
you  compare  Sir  Henry  Lee's  dates  with  the  facts,  that 
Shakespeare  died  twenty  years  at  least  hefore  he  actually 
died.     The  historical  basis,  again,  of  Woodstock  and  of 
Redgauntlet  is  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  about  all  the 
minuter  details  of  history, — unless  so  far  as  they  were 
characteristic  of  the  age, — I  do  not  suppose  that  Scott 
in  his  romances  ever  troubled  himself  at  all.     And  yet 
few  historians — not  even  Scott  himself  when  he  exchanged 
romance  for  history — ever  drew  the  great  figures  of  history 
with  so  powerful  a  hand.     In  writing  history  and  bio- 
graphy Scott  has  little  or  no  advantage  over  very  inferior 
men.     His  pictures  of  Swift,  of  Dryden,  of  !N"apoleon,  are 
in  no  way  very  vivid.     It  is  oiAy  where  he  is  working 
from  the  pure  imagination, — though  imagination  stirred 
by  historic  study, — that  he  paints  a  picture  which  follows 
us  about,  as  if  with  living  eyes,  instead  of  creating  for  us 
a  mere  series  of  lines  and  colours.     Indeed,  whether  Scott 
draws  truly  or  falsely,  he  draws  with  such  genius  that 
his  i^ictures  of  Pdchard   and   Saladin,  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  the  Lold,   of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Eene  of 
Provence,  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Elizabeth  Tudor,  of  Sussex 
and  of  Leicester,  of  James  and  Charles  and  "Buckingham, 
of  the  two  Dukes  of  Argyle — the  Argyle  of  the  time 
of  the   revolution,    and    the  Argyle   of    George   II., — 
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of  Queen  Caroline,  of  Claverhouse,  and  Monmouth, 
and  of  Eob  Eoy,  will  live  in  English  literature  beside 
Shakespeare's  pictures — probably  less  faithful  if  more 
imaginative — of  John  and  Eichard  and  the  later  Henries, 
and  all  the  great  figures  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
No  historical  portrait  that  we  possess  wiU  take  prece- 
dence— as  a  mere  portrait — of  Scott's  brilliant  study 
of  James  I.  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Take  this  illus- 
tration for  instance,  where  George  Heriot  the  goldsmith 
(Jingling  Geordie,  as  the  king  familiarly  calls  him)  has 
just  been  speaking  of  Lord  Huntinglen,  as  "  a  man  of  the 
old  rough  world  that  will  drink  and  swear  :" — 

" '  0  Geordie ! '  exclaimed  the  king, '  these  are  auld-warld 
frailties,  of  whilk  we  dare  not  pronounce  even  ourselves 
absolutely  free.  But  the  warld  grows  worse  from  day  to  day, 
Geordie.  The  juveniles  of  this  age  may  weel  say  with  the 
poet, — 

"  -<?Etas  parentum  pejor  avi?  fculit 
Nos  nequiores — " 

ThisDalgarno  does  not  drink  so  much,  aye  or  swear  so  much, 
as  bis  father,  but  he  wenches,  Geordie,  and  he  breaks  his 
word  and  oath  baith.  As  to  what  ye  say  of  the  leddy  and 
the  ministers,  we  are  all  fallible  creatures,  Geordie,  priests 
and  kings  as  weel  as  others ;  and  wha  kens  but  what  that 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  this  Dalgarno  and 
his  father  ?  The  earl  is  the  vera  soul  of  honour,  and  cares 
nae  mair  for  warld's  -gear  than  a  noble  hound  for  the  quest 
of  a  foulmart ;  but  as  for  his  son,  he  was  like  to  brazen  us 
all  out— ourselves,  Steenie,  Baby  Charles,  and  our  Council, 
till  he  heard  of  the  tocher,  and  then  by  my  kingly  crown  he 
lap  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart !  These  are  discrepancies  be- 
twixt parent  and  son  not  to  be  accounted  for  naturally, 
according  to  Baptista  Porta,  Michael  Scott  de  secretis,  and 
others.  Ah,  Jingling  Geordie,  if  your  clouting  the  caldron, 
and  jingHng  on  pots,  pans,  and  veshels  of  all   manner  of 
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metal,  hadna  jingled  a'  yonr  grammar  out  of  your  head,  I 
could  have  touched  on  that  matter  to  you  at  mair  length.' 
....  Heriot  inquired  whether  Lord  Dalgarno  had  consented 
to  do  the  Lady  Hermione  justice.  '  Troth,  man,  I  have 
small  doubt  that  he  will/  quoth  the  king,  '  I  gave  him  the 
schedule  of  her  worldly  substance,  which  you  delivered  to  us 
in  the  council,  and  we  allowed  him  half  an  hour  to  chew 
the  cud  upon  that.  It  is  rare  reading  for  bringing  him  to 
reason,  I  left  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  laying  his  duty 
before  him,  and  if  he  can  resist  doing  what  they  desire 
him,  why  I  wish  he  would  teach  me  the  gate  of  it. 
O  Geordie,  Jingling  Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby 
Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie 
lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence.'  '  I  am  afraid,' 
said  George  Heriot,  more  hastily  than  prudently,  'I  might 
have  thought  of  the  old  proverb  of  Satan  reproving 
sin.'  '  Deil  hae  our  saul,  neighbour,'  said  the  king,  redden- 
ing, '  but  ye  are  not  blate  !  I  gie  ye  licence  to  speak  freely, 
and  by  our  saul,  ye  do  not  let  the  privilege  become  lost,  non 
utendo — it  will  suffer  no  negative  prescription  in  your 
hands.  Is  it  fit,  think  ye,  that  Baby  Charles  should  let 
his  thoughts  be  publicly  seen  ?  l^o,  no,  princes'  thoughts 
are  arcana  imperii :  qui  nescit  dissimnlare,  nescit  regnare. 
Every  liege  subject  is  bound  to  speak  the  whole  truth  to  the 
king,  but  there  is  nae  reciprocity  of  obligation — and  for 
Steenie  having  been  whiles  a  dike-louper  at  a  time,  is  it 
for  you,  who  are  bis  goldsmith,  and  to  whom,  I  doubt,  he 
awes  an  uncomatable  sum,  to  cast  that  up  to  him  ?  " 

Assuredly  there  is  no  undue  favouring  of  Stuarts  in 
such  a  picture  as  that. 

Scott's  humour  is,  I  think,  of  very  different  qualities  in 
relation  to  different  subjects.  Certainly  he  was  at  times 
capable  of  considerable  heaviness  of  hand, — of  the  Scotch 
"  wut "  which  has  been  so  irreverently  treated  by 
English  critics.  His  rather  elaborate  jocular  introductions, 
under  the  name  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  are  clearly 
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laborious  at  times.  And  even  his  own  letters  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  seems  to  regard  as 
models  of  tender  playfulness  and  pleasantry,  seem  to  me 
decidedly  elephantine.  !N'ot  unfrequently,  too,  his  stereo- 
typed jokes  weary.  Dalgetty  hores  you  almost  as  much  as 
he  would  do  in  real  life, — which  is  a  great  fault  in  art.  Brad- 
wardine  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  as  for  Su-  Piercie  Shafton, 
he  is  beyond  endurance.  Like  some  other  Scotchmen  of 
genius,  Scott  twanged  away  at  any  effective  chord  till  it 
more  than  lost  its  expressiveness.  But  in  dry  humour, 
and  in  that  higher  humour  which  skilfully  blends  the 
ludicrous  and  the  pathetic,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
separate  between  smiles  and  tears,  Scott  is  a  master.  His 
canny  innkeeper,  who,  having  sent  away  all  the  pease- 
meal  to  the  camp  of  the  Covenanters,  and  all  the  oatmeal 
(with  deep  professions  of  duty)  to  the  castle  and  its 
cavaliers,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  sent  to 
him  on  each  side,  admits  with  a  sigh  to  his  daughter 
that  "  they  maun  gar  wheat  flour  serve  themsels  for  a 
blink," — his  firm  of  solicitors,  Greenhorn  and  Grinder- 
son,  whose  senior  partner  writes  respectfully  to  clients  in 
prosperity,  and  whose  junior  partner  writes  familiarly  to 
those  in  adversity, — his  arbitrary  nabob  who  asks  how  the 
devil  any  one  should  be  able  to  mix  spices  so  well  "  as 
one  who  has  been  where  they  grow ;" — his  little  ragamuffin 
who  indignantly  denies  that  he  has  broken  his  promise 
not  to  gamble  away  his  sixpences  at  pitch-and-toss  because 
he  has  gambled  them  away  at  "  neevie-neevie-nick-nack," — 
and  similar  figures  abound  in  his  tales, — are  all  creations 
which  make  one  laugh  inwardly  as  we  read.  But  he  has 
a  much  higher  humour  stUl,  that  inimitable  power  of 
shading  off  ignorance  into  knowledge  and  simplicity  into 
wisdom,  which  makes  his  picture  of  Jeanie  Deans,  for 
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instance,  so  Immorons  as  well  as  so  affecting.  When 
Jeanie  reunites  her  father  to  her  husband  by  reminding  the 
former  how  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  "  twa  precious 
saints  might  pu'  sundry  wise  like  twa  cows  riving  at  the 
same  hayband,"  she  gives  us  an  admirable  instance  of 
Scott's  higher  humour.  Or  take  Jeanie  Deans's  letter  to 
her  father  communicating  to  him  the  pardon  of  his 
daughter  and  her  own  interview  with  the  Queen  : — 

"Deakest  and  truly  honoured  Fatuer. — This  comes 
with  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
redeem  that  captivitie  of  my  poor  sister,  in  respect  the 
Queen's  blessed  Majesty,  for  whom  we  are  ever  bound  to 
pray,  hath  redeemed  her  soul  from  the  slayer,  granting  the 
ransom  of  her,  whilk  is  ane  pardon  or  reprieve.  And  I  spoke 
with  the  Queen  face  to  face,  and  yet  live ;  for  she  is  not 
muckle  differing  from  other  grand  leddies,  saving  that  she 
has  a  stately  presence,  and  een  like  a  blue  huntin'  hawk's, 
whilk  gaed  throu'  and  throu'  me  like  a  Highland  durk — And 
all  this  good  was,  a]  way  under  the  Great  Giver,  to  whom  all 
are  but  instruments,  wrought  for  us  by  the  Duk  of  Argile, 
wha  is  ane  native  true-hearted  Scotsman,  and  not  pridefu', 
like  other  folk  we  ken  of — and  likewise  skeely  enow  in  bestial, 
whereof  he  has  promised  to  gie  me  twa  Devonshire  kye,  of 
which  he  is  enamoured,  although  I  do  still  hand  by  the  real 
hawkit  Airshire  breed — and  I  have  promised  him  a  cheese ; 
and  I  wad  wuss  ye,  if  Gowans,  the  brockit  cow,  has  a  quey, 
that  she  suld  suck  her  fill  of  milk,  as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand he  has  none  of  that  breed,  and  is  not  scornfu'  but  will 
take  a  thing  frae  a  puirbody,  that  it  may  lighten  their  heart 
of  the  loading  of  debt  that  they  awe  him.  Also  his  honour 
the  Duke  will  accept  ane  of  our  Dunlop  cheeses,  and  it  sail 
be  my  faut  if  a  better  was  ever  yearned  in  Lowden." — [Here 
follow  some  observations  respecting  the  breed  of  cattle,  and 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  forward 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.] — "  Nevertheless,  these  are  but 
matters  of  the  after-harvest,  in  respect  of  the  great  good 
which  Providence  hath  gifted  us  with — and,  in  especial,  poor 
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Effie's  life.    And  oli,  my  dear  father,  since  it  hatli  pleased 
God  to  be  merciful  to  her,  let  her  not  want  your  free  pardon, 
whilk  will  make  her  meet  to  be  ane  vessel  of  grace,  and  also 
a  comfort  to  your  ain  graie  hairs.     Dear  Father,  will  ye  let 
the  Laird  ken  that  we  have  had  friends  strangely  raised  up 
to  us,  and  that  the  talent  whilk  he  lent  me  will  be  thankfully 
repaid.     I  hae  some  of  it  to  the  fore ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is 
not  knotted  up  in  ane  purse  or  napkin,  but  in  ane  wee  bit 
paper,  as  is  the  fashion  heir,  whilk  I  am  assured  is  gude  for 
the  siller.     And,  dear  father,  through  Mr.  Butler's  means  I 
nae  gnde  friendship  with  the  Duke,  for  there  had  been  kind- 
ness between  their  forbears  in  the  auld  troublesome  time 
byepast.     And  Mrs.    Glass  has   been  kind  like    my  very 
mother.     She  has  a  braw  house  here,  and  lives  bien  and 
warm,  wi'  twa  servant  lasses,  and  a  man  and  a  callant  in  the 
shop.     And  she  is  to  send  you  doun  a  pound  of  her  hie- 
dried,  and  some  other  tobaka,  and  we  maun  think  of  some 
propine  for  her,  since  her  kindness  hath  been  great.     And 
the  Duk  is  to  send  the  pardon  doun  by  an  express  mes- 
senger, in  respect  that  I  canna  travel  sae  fast ;  and  I  am  to 
come  doun  wi'  twa  of  his  Honour's  servants — that  is,  John 
Archibald,  a  decent  elderly  gentleman,  that  says  he  has  seen 
you  lang  syne,  when  ye  were  buying  beasts  in  the  west  f  rae 
the  Laird  of  Aughtermuggitie — but  maybe  ye  winna  mind 
him — ony  way,  he's  a  civil  man — and  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutton, 
that  is  to  be  dairy -maid  at  Inverara :  and  they  bring  me  on 
as  far  as  Glasgo',  whilk  will  make  it  nae  pinch  to  win  hame, 
whilk  I  desire  of  all  things.     May  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things  keep  ye  in  your  outgaims  and  incomings,  whereof 
devoutly  prayeth  your  loving  dauter, 

"Jeak  Deans." 

This  contains  an  example  of  Scott's  rather  heavy  jocu- 
larity as  well  as  giving  us  a  fine  illustration  of  his  highest 
and  deepest  and  sunniest  humour.  Coming  where  it 
does,  the  joke  inserted  about  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
rather  like  the  gambol  of  a  rhinoceros  trying  to  imitate 
the  curvcttings  of  a  thoroughbred  horse. 
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Some  of  the  finest  touches  of  his  humour  are  no  doubt 
much  heightened  by  his  perfect  command  of  the  genius 
as  well  as  the  dialect  of  a  peasantry,  in  whom  a  true 
cultiire  of  mind  and  sometimes  also  of  heart  is  found  in 
the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  humblest  pursuits 
and  the  quaintest  enthusiasm  for  them.  But  Scott,  with 
all  his  turn  for  irony — and  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  even  on 
his  death-bed  he  used  towards  his  children  the  same  sort 
of  good-humoured  irony  to  which  he  had  always  accus- 
tomed them  in  his  life — certainly  never  gives  us  any 
example  of  that  highest  irony  which  is  found  so  frequently 
in  Shakespeare,  which  touches  the  paradoxes  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  children  of  earth,  and  which  reached 
its  highest  point  in  Isaiah.  Now  and  then  in  his  latest 
diaries — the  diaries  written  in  his  deep  affliction — 
he  comes  near  the  edge  of  it.  Once,  for  instance,  he 
says,  "  What  a  strange  scene  if  the  surge  of  conversation 
could  suddenly  ebb  like  the  tide,  and  show  us  the  state  of 
people's  real  minds  ! 

'  No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
Which  lurk  beneath  the  deep.' 

Life  could  not  be  endured  were  it  seen  in  reality." 
Lut  this  is  not  irony,  only  the  sort  of  meditation  which, 
in  a  mind  inclined  to  thrust  deep  into  the  secrets  of  life's 
paradoxes,  is  apt  to  lead  to  irony.  Scott,  however,  does 
not  thrust  deep  in  this  direction.  He  met  the  cold  steel 
which  inflicts  the  deepest  interior  wounds,  like  a  soldier, 
and  never  seems  to  have  meditated  on  the  higher  paradoxes 
of  life  till  reason  reeled.  The  irony  of  Hamlet  is  far  from 
Scott.  His  imagination  was  essentially  one  of  distinct 
embodiment.  He  never  even  seemed  so  much  as  to  con- 
template that  sundering  of  substance  and  form,  that  rending 
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away  of  olitward  garments,  tliat  unclothing  of  the  soul,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  effectually  clothed  upon,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  anything  that  may  be  called  spiritual 
irony.  The  constant  abiding  of  his  mind  within  the 
Avoll-defmed  forms  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  of 
outward  life  and  manners,  among  the  scores  of  different 
spheres  of  human  habit,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  genius  j  but  it  was  also  its  greatest  limitation. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


MORALITY    AND    RELIGION. 


The  very  same  causes  wliicli  limited  Scott's  humour  and 
irony  to  the  commoner  fields  of  experience,  and  prevented 
him  from  ever  introducing  into  his  stories  characters  of 
the  highest  type  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  gave  to  his  own 
morality  and  religion,  which  were,  I  think,  true  to  tlie 
core  so  far  as  they  went,  a  shade  of  distinct  conven- 
tionality. It  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  that  he  took  more  interest  in  his  mercenaries  and 
moss-troopers,  outlaAvs,  gipsies,  and  beggars,  than  he 
did  in  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  under  a  cloud 
whom  he  adopted  as  heroines  and  heroes.  Eut  that  was 
the  very  sign  of  his  conventionalism.  Though  he  inte- 
rested himself  more  in  these  irregular  persons,  he  hardly 
ever  ventured  to  paint  their  inner  life  so  as  to  shoAv  how 
little  there  was  to  choose  between  the  sins  of  those  who 
are  at  war  with  society  and  the  sins  of  those  who  bend  to 
the  yoke  of  society.  He  widened  rather  than  narrowed 
the  chasm  between  the  outlaw  and  the  respectable  citizen, 
even  while  he  did  not  disguise  his  own  romantic  interest 
in  the  former.  He  extenuated,  no  doubt,  the  sins  of  aU 
brave  and  violent  defiers  of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sins  of  crafty  and  cunning  abusers  of  the  law.  But 
the  leaning  he  had  to  the  former  was,  as  he  was  willing  to 
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admit,  what  lie  regarded  as  a  "  naughty  "  leaning.  He  did 
not  attempt  for  a  moment  to  balance  accounts  between 
them  and  society.  He  paid  his  tribute  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  established  morality,  and  only  put  in  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  attempt  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  on  the  bold  transgressor.  And  then,  where  what 
is  called  the  "  law  of  honour  "  comes  in  to  traverse  the  law 
of  religion,  he  had  no  scruple  in  setting  aside  the  latter 
in  favour  of  the  customs  of  gentlemen,  without  any 
attempt  to  justify  that  course.  Yet  it  is  evident  from 
various  passages  in  his  Avritings  that  he  held  Christian 
duty  inconsistent  with  duelling,  and  that  he  held  himself 
a  sincere  Christian.  In  spite  of  this,  when  he  was  fifty- 
six,  and  under  no  conceivable  hurry  or  perturbation  of 
feeling,  but  only  concerned  to  defend  his  own  conduct 
— which  was  indeed  plainly  right — as  to  a  political  dis- 
closure which  he  had  made  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  he 
asked  his  old  friend  "William  Clerk  to  be  his  second,  if  the 
expected  challenge  from  General  Gourgaud  should  come, 
and  declared  his  firm  intention  of  accepting  it.  On  the 
strength  of  official  evidence  he  had  exposed  some  conduct 
of  General  Gourgaud's  at  St.  Helena,  which  appeared  to 
be  far  from  honourable,  and  he  thought  it  Ins  duty  on 
that  account  to  submit  to  be  shot  at  by  General  Gourgaud, 
if  General  Gourgaud  had  wished  it.  In  writing  to  William 
Clerk  to  ask  him  to  be  his  second,  he  says,  "  Like  a 
man  who  finds  himself  in  a  scrape.  General  Gourgaud  may 
wish  to  fight  himself  out  of  it,  and  if  the  quarrel  should 
be  thrust  on  me,  why,  I  will  not  haullc  Mm,  Jackie.  He 
shall  not  dishonour  the  country  through  my  sides,  I  can 
assure  him."  In  other  words,  Scott  acted  just  as  he  had 
made  "VVaverley  and  others  of  his  heroes  act,  on  a  code  of 
honour  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  felt 
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in  this  case  to  be  somethiBg  worse.  He  tliougM  himself 
at  that  time  under  the  most  stringent  obligations  both  to 
his  creditors  and  his  children,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
redeem  himself  and  his  estate  from  debt.  Nay,  more,  he 
held  that  his  life  was  a  trust  from  his  Creator,  which  he 
had  no  right  to  throw  away  merely  because  a  man  whom 
he  had  not  really  injured,  was  indulging  a  strong  wish  to 
injure  him ;  but  he  could  so  little  brook  the  imputation  of 
physical  cowardice,  that  he  was  moral  coward  enough  to 
resolve  to  meet  General  Gourgaud,  if  General  Gourgaud 
lusted  after  a  shot  at  him.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  pre- 
served of  so  much  as  a  moral  scruple  in  his  own  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  this  though  there  are  clear  traces  in  his 
other  writings  as  to  what  he  thought  Christian  morality 
required.  But  the  Border  chivalry  was  so  strong  in  Scott 
that,  on  subjects  of  this  kind  at  least,  his  morality  was 
the  conventional  morality  of  a  day  rapidly  passing 
away. 

He  showed  the  same  conventional  feeling  in  his  severity 
towards  one  of  his  own  brothers  who  had  been  guilty  of 
cowardice.  Daniel  Scott  was  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  He  got  into  difficulties  in  business,  formed  a  bad 
connexion  with  an  artful  woman,  and  was  sent  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  the  West  Indies.  There  he  was  employed  in 
some  service  against  a  body  of  refractory  negroes — we  do 
not  know  its  exact  nature — and  apparently  showed  the 
white  feather.  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  "  he  returned  to 
Scotland  a  dishonoured  man ;  and  though  he  found  shelter 
and  compassion  from  his  mother,  his  brother  would  never 
see  him  again.  Nay,  when,  soon  after,  his  health, 
shattered  by  dissolute  indulgence,  .  . .  gave  way  altogether, 
and  he  died,  as  yet  a  young  man,  the  poet  refused  either 
to  attend  his  funeral  or  to  wear  mourning  for  him,  like  the 
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rest  of  his  family."  *     Indeed  he  always  spoke  of  him  as 
his  "relative,"  not  as  his  brother.     Here  again  Scott's 
severity  was  due  to  his  brother's  failure  as  a   *'  man  of 
honour,"  i.  e.  in  courage.     He  was  forbearing  enough  with 
vices  of  a  different  kind ;  made  John  Ballantyne's  dissipa- 
tion the  object  rather  of  his  jokes  than  of  his  indignation ; 
and  not  only  mourned  for  him,  but  really  grieved  for  him 
when  he  died.     It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  for 
tliis  conventional  scorn  of  a  weakness  rather  than  a  sin, 
Scott  sorrowed  sincerely  later  in  life,  and  that  in  sketching 
the  physical  cowardice  of  Connochar  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  he  deliberately  made  an  attempt  to  atone  for  this 
hardness  towards  his  brother  by  showing  how  frequently 
the  foundation  of  cowardice  may  be    laid    in  perfectly 
involuntary  physical  temperament,  and  pointing  out  with 
what  noble  elements  of  disposition  it  may  be  combined. 
But  till  reflection  on  many  forms  of  human  character  had 
enlarged  Scott's  charity,  and  perhaps  also  the  range  of  his 
speculative  ethics,  he  remained  a  conventional  moralist, 
and  one,  moreover,  the  type  of  whose  conventional  code 
was  borrowed  more  from  that  of  honour  than  from  that  of 
religious  principle.     There  is  one  curious  passage  in  his 
diary,  written  very  near   the  end  of  his  life,  in  which 
Scott  even  seems  to  declare  that  conventional  standards  of 
conduct  are  better,  or  at  least  safer,  than  religious  standards 
of  conduct.      He  says  in  his  diary  for  the  15th  April, 
1828, — "Dined  with  Sir  Eobert   Inglis,    and  met    Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  my  old  and  kind  friend.     I  was  happy  to 
see  him.     He  may  be  considered  now  as  the  head  of  the 
religious  party  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  powerful 
body  which  Wilberforce  long  commanded.     It  is  a  difficult 
situation,  for  the  adaptation  of  religious  motives  to  earthly 
>  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iii.  198-9. 
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policy  is  apt — among  the  infinite  delusions  of  the  human 
heart — to  be  a  snare." '  His  letters  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  young  cavalry  officer,  on  his  first  start  in  life,  are 
much  admired  hy  INIr.  Lockhart,  but  to  me  they  read 
a  little  hard,  a  little  worldly,  and  extremely  conven- 
tional. Conventionality  was  certainly  to  his  mind  almost 
a  virtue. 

Ofenthusiasm  in  religion  Scott  always  spoke  very  severely? 
both  in  his  novels  and  in  his  letters  and  private  diary. 
In  writing  to  Lord  Montague,  he  speaks  of  such  enthusiasm 
as  was  then  prevalent  at  Oxford,  and  which  makes,  he  says, 
"  religion  a  motive  and  a  pretext  for  particular  lines  of 
thinking  in  politics  and  in  temporal  affairs  "  [as  if  it  could 
help  doing  that !]  as  "  teaching  a  new  way  of  going  to  the 
devil  for  God's  sake,"  and  this  expressly,  because  when 
the  young  are  infected  with  it,  it  disunites  families,  and 
sets  "  children  in  opposition  to  their  parents."  ^  He  gives 
us,  however,  one  reason  for  his  dread  of  anything  like  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  not  conventional ; — that  it  interferes 
with  the  submissive  and  tranquil  mood  which  is  the  only 
true  religious  mood.  Speaking  in  his  diary  of  a  weakness 
and  fluttering  at  the  heart,  from  which  he  had  suffered,  he 
says,  "  It  is  an  awful  sensation,  and  would  have  made  an 
enthusiast  of  me,  had  I  indulged  my  imagination  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  I  have  been  always  careful  to  place  my 
mind  in  the  most  tranquil  posture  which  it  can  assume, 
during  my  private  exercises  of  devotion."  '  And  in  this 
avoidance  of  indulging  the  imagination  on  religious,  or 
even  spiritual  subjects,  Scott  goes  far  beyond  Shakespeare. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  study  in  aU  his  romances 

'  Lockharfc's  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  231. 

3  Ibid.,  vii.  255-6.  ^  Ibid.,  viii.  292. 
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of  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  pre-eminently  spiritual 
character  as  such,  though  Jeanie  Deans  approaches  nearest 
to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare.  But 
Shakespeare,  though  he  has  never  drawn  a  pre-eminently 
spiritual  character,  often  enough  indulged  his  imagination 
while  meditating  on  spiritual  themes. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

DISTRACTIONS   AND    AMUSEMENTS   AT   ABBOTSFORD. 

Between  1814  and  the  end  of  1825,  Scott's  literary 
labour  was  interrupted  only  by  one  serious  illness,  and 
hardly  interrupted  by  that, — by  a  few  journeys, — one  to 
Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  several  to  London, 
— and  by  the  worry  of  a  constant  stream  of  intrusive  visi- 
tors. Of  his  journeys  he  has  left  some  records ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  Scott  would  ever  have  reached,  as 
a  mere  observer  and  recorder,  at  all  the  high  point  which 
he  reached  directly  his  imagination  went  to  work  to  create 
a  story.  That  imagination  was,  indeed,  far  less  subser- 
vient to  his  mere  perceptions  than  to  his  constructive 
powers.  PauTs  Letters  to  Ids  Kinsfolk — the  records  of  his 
Paris  journey  after  Waterloo — for  instance,  are  not  at  all 
above  the  mark  of  a  good  special  correspondent.  His 
imagination  was  less  the  imagination  of  insight,  than 
the  imagination  of  one  whose  mind  was  a  great  kaleido- 
scope of  human  life  and  fortunes.  But  far  more  interrupt- 
ing than  either  illness  or  travel,  was  the  lion-hunting  of 
which  Scott  became  the  object,  directly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  earlier  novels.  In  great  measure,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  mystery  as  to  his  authorship,  his  fame 
became  something  oppressive.  At  one  time  as  many  as 
sixteen  parties  of  visitors  applied  to  see  Abbotsford  in  a 
single  day.     Strangers, — especially  the  American  travel- 
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lers  of  that  day,  who  were  much  less  reticent  and  more 
irrepressible  than  the  American  travellers  of  this, — would 
come  to  him  without  introductions,  facetiously  cry  out 
"  Prodigious !  "  in  imitation  of  Dominie  Sampson,  what- 
ever they  were  shown,  inquire  whether  the  new  house 
was  called  Tullyveolan  or  Tillytudlem,  cross-examine, 
Avith  open  note-books,  as  to  Scott's  age,  and  the  age  of  his 
wife,  and  appear  to  be  taken  quite  by  surprise  when  they 
were  bowed  out  without  being  asked  to  dine.'  In  those 
days  of  high  postage  Scott's  bill  for  letters  "  seldom  came 
under  150^.  a  year,"  and  "  as  to  coach  parcels,  they  were  a 
perfect  ruination."  On  one  occasion  a  mighty  package 
came  by  post  from  the  United  States,  for  which  Scott  had 
to  pay  five  pounds  sterling.  It  contained  a  ]\IS.  play 
called  The  Cherokee  Lovers,  by  a  young  lady  of  New  York, 
who  begged  Scott  to  read  and  correct  ifc,  Avrite  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  get  it  put  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
negotiate  with  Constable  or  Murray  for  the  copyright.  In 
about  a  fortnight  another  packet  not  less  formidable 
arrived,  charged  with  a  similar  postage,  which  Scott,  not 
grown  cautious  through  experience,  recklessly  opened  ;  out 
jumped  a  duplicate  copy  of  The  Cherokee  Lovers,  with  a 
second  letter  from  the  authoress,  stating  that  as  the  wea- 
ther had  been  stormy,  and  she  feared  that  something 
might  have  happened  to  her  former  MS.,  she  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  send  him  a  duplicate.^  Of  course,  when 
fame  reached  such  a  point  as  this,  it  became  both  a  worry 
and  a  serious  waste  of  money,  and  what  was  far  more 
valuable  than  money,  of  time,  privacy,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.  And  though  no  man  ever  bore  such  worries  with 
the  equanimity  of  Scott,  no  man  ever  received  less  plea- 

>  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  v.  387. 
2  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  v.  382. 
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sure  from  the  adulation  of  unknown  and  often  vulgar  and 
ignorant  admirers.  His  real  amusements  were  his  trees 
and  his  friends.  "  Planting  and  pruning  trees,"  he  said, 
"  I  could  work  at  from  morning  to  night.  There  is  a  sort 
of  self-congratulation,  a  little  tickling  self-flattery,  in  the 
idea  that  while  yon  are  pleasing  and  amusing  yourself, 
you  are  seriously  contributing  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  that  your  very  acorn  may  send  its  future 
ribs  of  oak  to  future  victories  like  Trafalgar,"  ^ — for  the 
day  of  iron  ships  was  not  yet.  And  again,  at  a  later 
stage  of  his  planting  : — "  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
exquisite  delight  of  a  planter, — he  is  like  a  painter  laying 
on  his  colours, — at  every  moment  he  sees  his  effects  coming 
out.  There  is  no  art  or  occupation  comparable  to  this  ;  it 
is  full  of  past,  present,  and  future  enjoyment.  I  look 
back  to  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  tree  here,  only  bare 
heath ;  I  look  round  and  see  thousands  of  trees  growing  up, 
all  of  which,  I  may  say  almost  each  of  which,  have  received 
my  personal  attention.  I  remember,  five  years  ago,  look- 
ing forward  with  the  most  delighted  expectation  to  this 
very  hour,  and  as  each  year  has  passed,  the  expectation 
has  gone  on  increasing.  I  do  the  same  now.  I  anticipate 
what  this  plantation  and  that  one  Avill  presently  be,  if  only 
taken  care  of,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  of  Avhicli  I  do  not 
watch  the  progress.  Unlike  building,  or  even  painting,  or 
indeed  any  other  kind  of  pursuit,  this  has  no  end,  and 
is  never  interrupted  ;  but  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  Avith  a  perpetually  augmenting  interest. 
Farming  I  hate.  What  have  I  to  do  with  fattening 
and  killing  beasts,  or  raising  corn,  only  to  cut  it  down, 
and  to  wrangle  Avith  farmers  about  prices,  and  to  be  con- 
stantly at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons]  There  can  be  no 
1    Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iii.  288. 
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such  disappointments  or  annoyances  in  planting  trees." ' 
Scott  indeed  regarded  planting  as  a  mode  of  so  moulding 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  outward  world,  that  nature  herself 
became  indebted  to  him  for  finer  outlines,  richer  masses  of 
colour,  and  deeper  shadows,  as  well  as  for  more  fertile  and 
sheltered  soils.  And  he  was  as  skilful  in  producing  the 
last  result,  as  he  was  in  the  artistic  effects  of  his  plant- 
ing. In  the  essay  on  the  planting  of  waste  lands,  he 
mentions  a  story, — drawn  from  his  own  experience, — of  a 
planter,  who  having  scooped  out  the  lowest  j)art  of  his 
land  for  enclosures,  and  "  planted  the  wood  round  them  in 
masses  enlarged  or  contracted  as  the  natural  lying  of  the 
ground  seemed  to  dictate,"  met,  six  years  after  these 
changes,  his  former  tenant  on  the  ground,  and  said  to  him, 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  E ,  you  will  say  I  have  ruined  your 

farm  by  laying  half  of  it  into  woodland  V  "1  should  have 

expected  it,  sir,"  ansAvered  Mr.  E ,  "  if  you  had  told 

me  beforehand  what  you  were  going  to  do  ;  but  I  am  now 
of  a  very  different  opinion;  and  as  I  am  looking  for  land 
at  present,  if  you  are  inclined  to  take  for  the  remaining 
sixty  acres  the  same  rent  which  I  formerly  gave  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  I  will  give  you  an  offer  to  that  amount. 
I  consider  the  benefit  of  the  enclosing,  and  the  complete 
shelter  afforded  to  the  fields,  as  an  advantage  which  fairly 
counterbalances  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  land."" 

And  Scott  was  not  only  thoughtful  in  his  own 
planting,  but  induced  his  neighbours  to  become  so  too. 
So  great  was  their  regard  for  him,  that  many  of  them 
planted  their  estates  as  much  with  reference  to  the  effect 
Avhich  their  plantations  would  have  on  the  view  from 
Abbotsford,  as  with  reference  to  the  effect  they  would 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vii.  287-8. 

2  Scott's  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  xxi.  22-3. 
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have  on  the  view  from  their  own  grounds.  Many  was 
the  consultation  which  he  and  his  neighbours,  Scott  of 
Gala,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Henderson  of  Eildon  Hall,  had 
together  on  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the 
view  from  their  respective  houses,  of  the  planting  going  on 
upon  the  lands  of  each.  The  reciprocity  of  feeling  was 
such  that  the  various  proprietors  acted  more  like  brothers 
in  this  matter,  than  like  the  jealous  and  exclusive  creatures 
which  landowners,  as  such,  so  often  are. 

Kext  to  his  interest  in  the  management  and  growth 
of  his  own  little  estate  was  Scott's  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment and  growth  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's.  To  the 
Duke  he  looked  up  as  the  head  of  his  clan,  with  some- 
thing almost  more  than  a  feudal  attachment,  greatly 
enhanced  of  course  by  the  personal  friendship  which 
he  had  formed  for  him  in  early  life  as  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith.  This  mixture  of  feudal  and  personal  feeling 
towards  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  continued 
during  their  lives.  Scott  was  away  on  a  yachting  tour 
to  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  in  July  and  August,  1814, 
and  it  was  during  this  absence  that  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  died.  Scott,  who  was  in  no  anxiety  about 
her,  employed  himself  in  writing  an  amusing  descriptive 
epistle  to  the  Duke  in  rough  verse,  chronicling  his 
voyage,  and  containing  expressions  of  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  goodness  and  charity  of  the  Duchess, 
a  letter  which  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  after  the 
Duchess's  death.  Scott  himself  heard  of  her  death  by 
chance  when  they  landed  for  a  few  hours  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland;  he  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  news,  and  went 
to  bed  only  to  drop  into  short  nightmare  sleeps,  and  to 
wake  with  the  dim  memory  of  some  heavy  weight  at  his 
heart.     The  Duke  himself  died  five  years  later,  leaving 
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a  son  only  thirteen  years  of  age  (the  present  Duke),  over 
whose  interests,  both  as  regarded  his  education  and  his 
estates,  Scott  watched  as  jealously  as  if  they  had  been 
those  of  his  own  son.  Many  were  the  anxious  letters  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Montague  as  to  his  "  young  chief's  "  affairs, 
as  he  called  them,  and  great  his  pride  in  watching  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  JSTothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
to  Scott  the  feudal  principle  was  something  far  beyond  a 
name  ;  that  he  had  at  least  as  much  pride  in  his  devotion 
to  his  chief,  as  he  had  in  founding  a  house  which  he 
believed  would  increase  the  influence— both  territorial 
and  personal— of  the  clan  of  Scotts.  The  unaffected 
reverence  which  he  felt  for  the  Duke,  though  mingled 
Avith  warm  personal  alfection,  showed  that  Scott's  feudal 
feeling  had  something  real  and  substantial  in  it,  which 
did  not  vanish  even  when  it  came  into  close  contact  with 
strong  personal  feelings.  This  reverence  is  curiously 
marked  in  his  letters.  He  speaks  of  "  the  distinction  of 
rank  "  being  ignored  by  both  sides,  as  of  something  quite 
exceptional,  but  it  was  never  really  ignored  by  him,  for 
though  he  continued  to  write  to  the  Duke  as  an  intimate 
friend,  it  was  with  a  mingling  of  awe,  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  he  ever  adopted  to  Ellis  or  Erskine.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  this,  not  only  in  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  made  him  so  anxious  to 
become  himself  the  founder  of  a  house  within  a  house, — 
of  a  ncAv  branch  of  the  clan  of  Scotts, — but  in  estimating 
the  loyalty  which  Scott  always  displayed  to  one  of  the 
least  respectable  of  English  sovereigns,  George  IV., — a 
matter  of  which  I  must  now  say  a  few  words,  not  only 
because  it  led  to  Scott's  receiving  the  baronetcy,  but 
because  it  forms  to  my  mind  the  most  grotesque  of  all 
the  threads  in  the  lot  of  this  strong  and  proud  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SCOTT    AND    GEORGE   IV. 

The  first  relations  of  Scott  with  the  Court  were,  oddly 
enough,  formed  with  the  Princess,  not  with  the  Prince  of 
"VVaJes.  In  1806  Scott  dined  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Dlackheath,  and  spoke  of  his  invitation  as  a  great  honour. 
He  wrote  a  tribute  to  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
in  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion,  and 
received  from  the  Princess  a  silver  vase  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  passage  in  the  poem.  Scott's  relations  with  the 
Prince  Regent  seem  to  have  begun  in  an  offer  to  Scott  of 
the  Laureatesliip  in  the  summer  of  1813,  an  offer  which 
Scott  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  accept,  so 
strongly  did  his  pride  revolt  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
commemorate  in  verse,  as  an  official  duty,  all  conspicuous 
incidents  affecting  the  throne.  But  he  was  at  the  time 
of  the  offer  in  the  thick  of  his  first  difficulties  on  account 
of  Messrs.  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  and  it  was  only  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  guarantee  of  4000/.  —  a  guarantee  sub- 
sequently cancelled  by  Scott's  paying  the  sum  for  which  it 
was  a  security — that  enabled  him  at  this  time  to  decline 
what,  after  Southey  had  accepted  it,  he  compared  in  a 
letter  to  Southey  to  the  herring  for  which  the  poor  Scotch 
clergyman  gave  thanks  in  a  grace  wherein  he  described 
it  as  "  even  this,  the  very  least  of  Providence's  mercies." 
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In  March,  1815,  Scott  being  then  in  London,  tlie  Prince 
liegent  asked  him  to  dinner,  addressed  him  uniformly  as 
Walter,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  with  him  which  seems 
to  have  lasted  their  lives,  and  which  certainly  did  much 
more  honour  to  George  than  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  think  rather  better  of  George  IV.  for 
thus  valuing,  and  doing  his  best  in  every  way  to  show  his 
value  for,  Scott.  It  is  equally  impossible  not  to  think 
rather  worse  of  Scott  for  thus  valuing,  and  in  every  way 
doing  his  best  to  express  his  value  for,  this  very  worthless, 
though  by  no  means  incapable  king.  The  consequences 
were  soon  seen  in  the  indignation  with  which  Scott  began 
to  speak  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's  sins.  In  1806,  in  the 
squib  he  wrote  on  Lord  Melville's  acquittal,  when  im- 
peached for  corruption  by  the  Liberal  Government,  he 
had  written  thus  of  the  Princess  Caroline  : — 

"  Oar  King,  too — our  Princess, — I  dare  not  say  more,  sir, — 
May  Providence  watch  them  with  mercy  and  might ! 
While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that  can  wag  a  claymore,  sir, 
They  shall  ne'er  want  a  friend  to  stand  up  for  their  right. 
Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not — ■ 
For  my  part  I'll  spare  not 
To  beauty  afflicted  a  tribute  to  give ; 
Fill  ic  up  steadily, 
Drink  it  off  readily. 
Here's  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may  she  li^e." 

But  whoever  "  stood  up  "  for  the  Princess's  right,  certainly 
Scott  did  not  do  so  after  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince 
Ecgent  began.  He  mentioned  her  only  Avith  severity, 
and  in  one  letter  at  least,  written  to  his  brother,  with 
something  much  coarser  than  severity;*  but  the  king's 
similar  vices  did  not  at  all  alienate  him  from  what  at 

»  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  yi.  229-30. 
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least  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  deep  personal  devotion  to 
his  sovereign.  The  first  baronet  whom  George  IV.  made 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  after  his  long  Eegency,  was 
Scott,  who  not  only  accepted  the  honour  gratefully,  but 
dwelt  with  extreme  pride  on  the  fact  that  it  was  offered  to 
him  by  the  king  himself,  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  the 
prompting  of  any  minister's  advice.  He  wrote  to  Joanna 
BaUlie  on  hearing  of  the  Eegent's  intention — for  the  offer 
was  made  by  the  Eegent  at  the  end  of  1818,  though  it 
was  not  actually  conferred  till  after  George's  accession, 
namely,  on  the  30th  March,  1820,— "The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Scott  of  Harden,  who,  as  the  heads  of 
my  clan  and  the  sources  of  my  gentry,  are  good  judges 
of  what  I  ought  to  do,  have  both  given  me  their  earnest 
opinion  to  accept  of  an  honour  directly  derived  from  the 
source  of  honour,  and  neither  begged  nor  bought,  as  is 
the  usual  fashion.  Several  of  my  ancestors  bore  the  title 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  were  it  of  consequence, 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  decent  and  respect- 
able persons  who  connect  me  with  that  period  when  they 
carried  into  the  field,  like  Madoc, 

"  The  Crescent  at  wliose  gleam  the  Cambrian  oft, 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  his  horn," 

SO  that,  as  a  gentleman,  I  may  stand  on  as  good  a  footing 
as  other  new  creations."  *  Why  the  honour  was  any 
greater  for  coming  from  such  a  king  as  George,  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  or  even  Lord  Liverpool, — or  half  as  great  as  if 
Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
George  was  a  fair  judge  of  literary  merit,  but  not  one  to 

'  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vi.  13,  14. 
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be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that  great  orator  and  wit ; 
and  as  to  his  being  the  fountain  of  honour,  there  was  so 
much  dishonour  of  which  the  king  was  certainly  the 
fountain  too,  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  easy  for  two 
fountains  both  springing  from  such  a  person  to  have  flowed 
quite  unmingled.  George  justly  prided  himself  on  Sir 
"Walter  Scott's  having  been  the  first  creation  of  his  reign, 
and  I  think  the  event  showed  that  the  poet  was  the  foun- 
tain of  much  more  honour  for  the  king,  than  the  king  was 
for  the  poet. 

When  George  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1822,  it  was  Sir 
"Walter  who  acted  virtually  as  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  to  w]iom  it  was  chiefly  due  that  the  visit  was 
so  successful.  It  was  then  that  George  clad  his  substantial 
person  for  the  first  time  in  the  Highland  costume — to  wit, 
in  the  Steuart  Tartans— and  was  so  much  annoyed  to  find 
himself  outvied  by  a  wealthy  alderman,  Sir  "William 
Curtis,  who  had  gone  and  done  likewise,  and,  in  his  equally 
grand  Steuart  Tartans,  seemed  a  kind  of  parody  of 
the  king.  Tlie  day  on  which  the  king  arrived,  Tuesday, 
Ifth  of  August,  1822,  was  also  the  day  on  which  Scott's 
most  intimate  friend,  "William  Erskine,  then  Lord  Kin- 
nedder,  died.  Yet  Scott  went  on  board  the  royal  yacht, 
was  most  graciously  received  by  George,  had  his  health 
drunk  by  the  king  in  a  bottle  of  Highland  whiskey,  and 
with  a  proper  show  of  devoted  loyalty  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  glass  out  of  which  his  IMajesty  had 
just  drunk  his  health.  The  request  was  graciously  acceded 
to,  but  let  it  be  pleaded  on  Scott's  behalf,  that  on  reaching 
home  and  finding  there  his  friend  Crabbe  the  poet,  he  sat 
down  on  the  royal  gift,  and  crushed  it  to  atoms.  One 
would  hope  that  he  was  really  thinking  more  even  of 
Crabbe,  and  much  more  of  Erskine,  than  of  the  royal 
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favour  for  which  he  had  appeared,  and  doubtless  had 
really  believed  himself,  so  grateful.  Sir  Walter  retained 
his  regard  for  the  king,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  last,  and  even 
persuaded  himself  that  George's  death  would  be  a  great 
])olitical  calamity  for  the  nation.  And  really  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  that  Scott  believed  more  in  the  king,  than  he  did 
in  his  friend  George  Canning.  Assuredly,  greatly  as  he 
admired  Canning,  he  condemned  him  more  and  more  as 
Canning  grew  more  liberal,  and  sometimes  speaks  of  his 
veerings  in  that  direction  Avith  positive  asperity.  George, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  believed  more  in  number  one  than 
in  any  other  number,  however  large,  became  much  more 
conservative  after  he  became  Eegent  than  he  was  before, 
and  as  he  grew  more  conservative  Scott  grew  more  con- 
servative likewise,  till  he  came  to  think  this  particular 
king  almost  a  pillar  of  the  Constitution,  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  explain  this  little  bit  of  fetish-worship  in  Scott 
much  as  we  should  the  quaint  practical  adhesion  to  duelling 
which  he  gave  as  an  old  man,  Avho  had  had  all  his  life 
much  more  to  do  with  the  pen  than  the  sword — that  is,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  an  improved  type  to  recur 
to  that  of  the  old  wild  stock  on  which  it  had  been  grafted. 
But  certainly  no  feudal  devotion  of  his  ancestors  to  their 
chief  was  ever  less  justified  by  moral  qualities  than  Scott's 
loyal  devotion  to  the  fountain  of  honour  as  embodied  in 
"  our  fat  friend."  The  whole  relation  to  George  was  a 
grotesque  thread  in  Scott's  life  ;  and  I  cannot  quite  forgive 
him  for  the  utterly  conventional  severity  with  which  he 
threw  over  his  first  patron,  the  Queen,  for  sins  which 
were  certainly  not  grosser,  if  they  were  not  much  less 
gross,  than  those  of  his  second  patron,  the  husband  who 
had  set  her  the  example  which  she  faithfully,  though  at  a 
distance,  followed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SCOTT   AS   A   POLITICIAN. 

Scott  usually  professed  great  ignorance  of  jDolitics,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  hold  aloof  from  a  world  in  which  his 
feelings  were  very  easily  heated,  while  his  knowledge  was 
apt  to  he  very  imperfect.  But  now  and  again,  and  notahly 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  got  himself  mixed  up  in 
politics,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  always  on  the 
Tory,  and  generally  on  the  red-hot  Tory,  side.  His  first 
hasty  intervention  in  politics  was  the  song  I  have  just 
referred  to  on  Lord  Melville's  acquittal,  during  the  short 
AVhig  administration  of  1806.  In  fact  Scott's  comparative 
ahstinence  from  politics  was  due,  I  helieve,  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  literary  life, 
Tories  and  not  Whigs  were  in  power.  ISo  sooner  was  any 
reform  proposed,  any  abuse  threatened,  than  Scott's  eager 
Conservative  spirit  flashed  up.  Proposals  were  made  in 
1806  for  changes — and,  as  it  was  thought,  reforms — in  the 
Scotch  Courts  of  Law,  and  Scott  immediately  saw  something 
like  national  calamity  in  the  prospect.  The  mild  proposals 
in  question  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  when  Scott  made  a  speech  longer  than  he  had 
ever  before  delivered,  and  animated  by  a  "flow  and  energy 
of  eloquence "  for  which  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  his  debating  speeches  were  quite  unprepared.     He 
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walked  home  between  two  of  the  reformers,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
and  another,  when  his  companions  began  to  compliment 
him  on  his  eloquence,  and  to  speak  playfully  of  its 
subject.  Eut  Scott  was  in  no  mood  for  playfulness, 
"  ISTo,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  'tis  no  laughing  matter  ;  little 
by  little,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  you  will  destroy 
and  undermine,  until  nothing  of  what  makes  Scotland 
Scotland  shall  remain  ! "  "And  so  saying,"  adds  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his  agitation,  but  not 
until  Mr.  Jeffrey  saw  tears  gushing  down  his  cheek, — rest- 
ing his  head,  until  he  recovered  himself,  on  the  wall  of  the 
Mound."  ^  It  was  the  same  strong  feeling  for  old  Scotch 
institutions  which  broke  out  so  quaintly  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  worst  troubles  in  1826,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  bank- 
ing-system, when  he  so  eloquently  defended,  in  the  letters 
of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  v/hat  would  now  be  called 
Home-Eule  for  Scotland,  and  indeed  really  defeated  the 
attempt  of  his  friends  the  Tories,  who  were  the  innovators 
this  time,  to  encroach  on  those  sacred  institutions — the 
Scotch  one-pound  note,  and  the  private-note  circulation  of 
the  Scotch  banks.  But  when  I  speak  of  Scott  as  a  Home- 
Euler,  I  should  add  that  had  not  Scotland  been  for  gene- 
rations governed  to  a  great  extent,  and,  as  he  thought 
successfully,  by  Home-Eule,  he  was  far  too  good  a  Conser- 
vative to  have  apologized  for  it  at  all.  The  basis  of  his 
Conservatism  was  always  the  danger  of  undermining  a 
system  which  had  answered  so  well.  In  the  concluding 
passages  of  the  letters  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he 
contrasts  "  Theory,  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  full  of  deep  and 
mysterious  combinations  of  figures,  the  least  failure  in 
any  one  of  which  may   alter  the    result   entirely,"  with 

»  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  328. 
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"  a  practical  system  successful  for  upwards  of  a  century." 
His  vehement  and  unquaiHng  opposition  to  Eeform  in 
almost  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  had  already 
sufi'ered  more  than  one  stroke  of  paralysis,  was  grounded 
on  precisely  the  same  argument.  At  Jedburgh,  on  the 
21st  March,  1831,  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  an  angry 
population  (who  hooted  and  jeered  at  him  till  he  turned 
round  fiercely  upon  them  with  the  defiance,  "I  regard  your 
gabble  no  more  than  the  geese  on  the  green,")  to  urge  the 
very  same  protest.  "AVe  in  this  district,"  he  said,  "are 
proud,  and  with  reason,  that  the  first  chain-bridge  was  the 
work  of  a  Scotchman.  It  still  hangs  where  he  erected 
it  a  pretty  long  time  ago.  The  French  heard  of  our 
invention,  and  determined  to  introduce  it,  but  with 
great  improvements  and  embellishments.  A  friend  of 
my  own  saw  the  thing  tried.  It  was  on  the  Seine  at 
;Marly.  The  French  chain-bridge  looked  lighter  and 
airier  than  the  prototype.  Every  Englishman  present 
was  disposed  to  confess  that  we  had  been  beaten  at  our 
own  trade.  But  by-and-by  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
the  multitude  were  to  pass  over.  It  began  to  swing 
rather  formidably  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  good  com- 
pany ;  and  by  the  time  the  architect,  who  led  the  proces- 
sion in  great  pomp  and  glory,  reached  the  middle,  the 
whole  gave  way,  and  he — worthy,  patriotic  artist — was 
the  first  that  got  a  ducking.  They  had  forgot  the  middle 
bolt, — or  rather  this  ingenious  person  had  conceived  that 
to  be  a  clumsy-looking  feature,  which  might  safely  be 
dispensed  with,  while  he  put  some  invisible  gimcrack  of 
his  own  to  supply  its  place."  '  It  is  strange  that  Sir 
Walter  did  not  see  that  this  kind  of  criticism,  so  far  as  it 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  x.  47. 
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applied  at  all  to  such  an  experiment  as  the  Eefonn  Bill, 
was  even  more  in  point  as  a  rebuke  to  the  rashness  of  the 
Scotch  reformer  who  hung  the  first  successful  chain-bridge, 
than  to  the  rashness  of  the  French  reformer  of  reform  who 
devised  an  unsuccessful  variation  on  it.  The  audacity  of 
the  first  experiment  was  much  the  greater,  though  the  com- 
petence of  the  person  who  made  it  was  the  greater  also. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  structure  against  tlie 
supposed  insecurity  of  which  Sir  Walter  was  protesting, 
with  all  the  courage  of  that  dauntless  though  dying  nature, 
was  made  by  one  who  understood  his  work  at  least  as  well 
as  the  Scotch  architect.  The  tramp  of  the  many  multi- 
tudes who  have  passed  over  it  has  never  yet  made  it  to 
"  swing  dangerously,"  and  Lord  Russell  in  the  fulness  of 
his  age  was  but  yesterday  rejoicing  in  what  he  had  achieved, 
and  even  in  what  those  have  achieved  who  have  altered 
his  work  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  designed  it. 

But  though  Sir  Walter  persuaded  himself  that  his 
Conservatism  was  all  founded  in  legitimate  distrust  of 
reckless  change,  there  is  evidence,  I  think,  that  at  times 
at  least  it  was  due  to  elements  less  noble.  The  least 
creditable  incident  in  the  story  of  his  political  life — which 
Mr.  Lockhart,  with  his  usual  candour,  did  not  conceal — 
was  the  bitterness  with  which  he  resented  a  most  natural 
and  reasonable  Parliamentary  opposition  to  an  appoint- 
ment Avhich  he  had  secured  for  his  favourite  brother,  Tom. 
In  1810  Scott  appointed  his  brother  Tom,  who  had  failed 
as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  to  a  place  vacant  under  himself 
as  Clerk  of  Session,  He  had  not  given  him  the  best  place 
vacant,  because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  aj)point  an 
official  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service,  but  he  gave 
Tom  Scott  this  man's  place,  which  was  worth  about  2501. 
a   year.     In  the  meantime  Tom  Scott's  affairs  did  not 
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render  it  convenient  for  him  to  be  come-at-able,  and  lie 
absented  himself,  while  they  were  being  settled,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Further,  the  Commission  on  the  Scotch 
system  of  judicature  almost  immediately  reported  that  his 
office  was  one  of  supererogation,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
but,  to  soften  the  blow,  they  proposed  to  allow  him  a 
pension  of  130Z.  per  annum.  This  proposal  was  dis- 
cussed with  some  natural  jealousy  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Lauderdale  thought  that  when  Tom  Scott  was 
appointed,  it  must  have  been  pretty  evident  that  the 
Commission  would  propose  to  abolish  his  office,  and  that 
the  ajDpointment  therefore  should  not  have  been  made. 
"  ]\rr.  Thomas  Scott,"  he  said,  "  woidd  have  130?.  for  life 
as  an  indemnity  for  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  never 
had  performed,  while  those  clerks  who  had  laboured  for 
twenty  years  had  no  adequate  remuneration."  Lord  Hol- 
land supported  this  very  reasonable  and  moderate  view  of 
the  case  ;  but  of  course  the  Ministry  carried  their  way, 
and  Tom  Scott  got  his  unearned  pension.  Nevertheless, 
Scott  was  furious  with  Lord  Holland.  Writing  soon  after 
to  the  happy  recipient  of  this  little  pension,  he  says, 
"  Lord  Holland  has  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  met  acci- 
dentally at  a  public  party.  He  made  up  to  me,  but  I 
remembered  his  part  in  your  affair,  and  cut  him  with  as 
little  remorse  as  an  old  pen."  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  on 
Lord  Jeffrey's  authority,  that  the  scene  was  a  very  painful 
one.  Lord  Jeffrey  himself  declared  that  it  was  the  only 
rudeness  of  which  he  ever  saw  Scott  guilty  in  the  course 
of  a  life-long  familiarity.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
he  renewed  his  cordiality  with  Lord  Holland  in  later  years, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  admitted  that  ho 
had  been  in  the  wrong.  But  the  incident  shows  how 
very  doubtful  Sir  Walter  ought  to  have  felt  as  to  the  purity 
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of  his  Conservatism.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
proposal  to  abolish  Tom  Scott's  office  without  compen- 
sation was  not  a  reckless  experiment  of  a  fundamental 
kind.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  at  diminishing  the  heavy 
burdens  laid  on  the  people  for  the  advantage  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  middle  class,  and  yet  Scott  resented  it  with 
as  much  display  of  selfish  passion — considering  his 
genuine  nobility  of  breeding — as  that  with  which  the 
rude  working  men  of  Jedburgh  afterwards  resented  his 
gallant  protest  against  the  Eeform  Bill,  and,  later  again, 
saluted  the  dauntless  old  man  with  the  dastardly  cry  of 
"  Burk  Sir  Walter  ! "  Judged  truly,  I  think  Sir  Walter's 
conduct  in  cutting  Lord  Holland  "  with  as  little  remorse 
as  an  old  pen,"  for  simply  doing  his  duty  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  quite  as  ignoble  in  him  as  the  bullying  and 
insolence  of  the  democratic  party  in  1831,  when  the  dying 
lion  made  his  last  dash  at  Avhat  he  regarded  as  the  foes  of 
the  Constitution.  Doubtless  he  held  that  the  mob,  or, 
as  we  more  decorously  say,  the  residuum,  were  in  some 
sense  the  enemies  of  true  freedom.  "  I  cannot  read  in 
history,"  he  writes  once  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  "  of  any  free 
State  which  has  been  brought  to  slavery  till  the  rascal 
and  uninstructed  populace  had  had  their  short  hour  of 
anarchical  government,  which  naturally  leads  to  the  stern 
repose  of  military  despotism."  But  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  perceived  that  educated  men  identify  them- 
selves with  "  the  rascal  and  uninstructed  populace,"  when- 
ever they  indulge  on  behalf  of  the  selfish  interests 
of  their  own  class,  passions  such  as  he  had  indulged  in 
fighting  for  his  brother's  pension.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
instruction,  it  is  the  rascaldom,  i.  e.  the  violent  esinit  de 
corps  of  a  selfish  class,  which  "  naturally  leads  "  to  violent 
remedies.     Such  rascaldom  exists  in  all  classes,  and  not 
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least  in  the  class  of  the  cultivated  and  refined.  Generous 
and  magnanimous  as  Scott  was,  he  was  evidently  by  no 
means  free  from  the  germs  of  it. 

One  more  illustration  of  Scott's  political  Conservatism, 
and  I  may  leave  his  jiolitical  life,  which  was  not  indeed  his 
strong  side,  though,  as  with  all  sides  of  Scott's  nature,  it 
had  an  energy  and  spirit  all  his  own.     On  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  he  took  a  peculiar  view.     As  he 
justly  said,  he  hated  bigotry,  and  would  have  left  the 
Catholics  quite  alone,  but  for  the  great  claims  of  their 
creed  to  interfere  with  political  life.     And  even  so,  when 
the  penal  laws   were   once   abolished,    he    would    have 
abolished   also  the   representative   disabilities,    as    quite 
useless,  as  Avell  as  very  irritating  when  the  iron  system  of 
effective  repression  had  ceased.     But  he  disapproved  of  the 
abolition  of  the  political  parts   of  tlie  penal  laAvs.     He 
thought  they  would  have  stamped  out  Eoman  Catholicism  ; 
and  whether  that  were  just  or  unjust,  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  great  national  service.     ''As  for   Catholic 
Emancipation,"  he  wrote  to  Southey  in  1807,  "I  am  not, 
God  knows,  a  bigot  in  religious  matters,  nor  a  friend  to 
persecution  ;  but  if  a  particular  set  of  religionists  are  ij)so 
facto  connected  with  foreign  politics,  and  placed  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  a  class  of  priests,  whose  unrivalled 
dexterity  and  activity  are  increased  by  the  rules  which 
detach  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world— I  humbly  think 
that  we  may  be  excused  from  entrusting  to  them  those 
places  in  the  State  where  the  influence  of  such  a  clergy, 
who  act  under  the  direction  of  a  passive  tool  of  our  worst 
foe,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences.    If  a  gentleman  chooses  to  walk  about  with  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  his  pocket,  if  I  give 
him  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  I  may  at  least  be  permitted 
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to  exclude  him  from  the  seat  next  to  the  fire."  *  And  in 
relation  to  the  year  1825,  when  Scott  visited  Ireland,  Mr. 
Lockhart  writes,  "  He  on  all  occasions  expressed  manfully 
his  belief  that  the  best  thing  for  Ireland  would  have  been 
never  to  relax  the  slxictlj political  enactments  of  the  penal 
laws,  however  harsh  tliese  niiglit  appear.  Had  they  been 
kept  in  vigour  for  another  half-century,  it  was  his  convic- 
tion that  Popery  would  have  been  all  but  extinguished  in 
Ireland.  l>ut  he  thought  that  after  admitting  Eomanists 
to  the  elective  franchise,  it  was  a  vain  notion  that  they 
could  be  permanently  or  advantageously  deterred  from 
using  that  franchise  in  favour  of  those  of  their  own  per- 
suasion." 

In  his  diary  in  1829  he  puts  the  same  view  still  more 
strongly: — "I  cannot  get  myself  to  feel  at  all  anxious 
about  the  Catholic  question.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of 
fighting  about  the  platter,  when  you  have  let  them  snatch 
the  meat  off  it.  I  hold  Popery  to  be  such  a  mean  and 
degrading  superstition,  that  I  am  not  sure  I  could  have 
found  myself  liberal  enough  for  voting  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  as  they  existed  before  1780.  They  must  and 
would,  in  course  of  time,  have  smothered  Popery ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  should  have  seen  the  old  lady  of  Babylon's 
moutli  stopped  with  pleasure.  But  now  that  you  have 
taken  the  plaster  off  her  mouth,  and  given  her  free  respi- 
ration, I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  irritation 
about  the  claim  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Unopposed,  the 
Catliolic  superstition  may  sink  into  dust,  with  all  its 
absurd  ritual  and  solemnities.  Still  it  is  an  awful  risk. 
The  world  is  in  fact  as  silly  as  ever,  and  a  good  compe- 
tence of  nonsense  will  always  find  believers."  *     That  is 

'  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iii.  34,. 
2  Ibid.,  ix.  305. 
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the  view  of  a  strorg  and  rather  unscrupulous  politician 
— a  moss-trooper  in  politics  — which  Scott  certainly 
was.  He  was  thinking  evidently  very  little  of  justice, 
almost  entirely  of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
the  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  which  he  loved.  Had  he 
understood — what  none  of  the  politicians  of  that  day 
understood — the  strength  of  the  Church  of  Eome  as  the 
only  consistent  exponent  of  the  principle  of  Authority 
in  religion,  I  believe  his  opposition  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation would  have  been  as  bitter  as  his  opposition 
to  Parliamentary  reform.  But  he  took  for  granted  that 
while  only  "  silly  "  persons  believed  in  Rome,  and  only 
"infidels"  rejected  an  authoritative  creed  altogether,  it 
was  quite  easy  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  to  find 
the  true  compromise  between  reason  and  religious  humility. 
Had  Scott  lived  through  the  religious  controversies  of  our 
own  days,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  with  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation, his  warm  Conservatism,  and  his  rather  inadequate 
critical  powers,  he  might  himself  have  become  a  Eoman 
Catholic. 


L  2 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


SCOTT   IN    ADVERSITY. 


"With  the  year  1825  came  a  financial  crisis,  and  Con- 
staMe  began  to  tremble  for  bis  solvency.  From  the  date 
of  his  baronetcy  Sir  Walter  had  launched  out  into  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  expenditure.  He  got  plans  on  a 
rather  large  scale  in  1821  for  the  increase  of  Abbotsford, 
which  were  all  carried  out.  To  meet  his  expenses  in  this 
and  other  ways  he  received  Constable's  bills  for  "  four 
unnamed  works  of  fiction,"  of  which  he  had  not  written 
a  line,  but  which  came  to  exist  in  time,  and  were  called 
Peveril  of  the  Pealc,  Qaentin  Dunoard,  St.  Ronan's  Well, 
and  Redgauntlet.  Again,  in  the  very  year  before  the  crash, 
1825,  he  married  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  title,  to 
a  young  lady  who  was  herself  an  heiress.  Miss  Jobson 
of  Lochore,  when  Abbotsford  and  its  estates  were 
settled,  with  the  reserve  of  10,OOOZ,,  which  Sir  "Walter 
took  power  to  charge  on  the  property  for  purposes  of 
business.  Immediately  afterwards  he  purchased  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  King's  Hussars  for  his  son,  which  cost  him 
3500Z.  Nor  were  the  obligations  he  incurred  on  his  own 
account,  or  that  of  his  family,  the  only  ones  by  which  he 
was  burdened.  He  was  always  incurring  expenses,  often 
heavy  expenses,  for  other  people.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Terry, 
the  actor,  became  joint  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi 
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Theatre,  London,  Scott  became  his  surety  for  1250A,  while 
James  Ballantyne  became  his  surety  for  500?.  more,  and 
both  these  sums  had  to  be  paid  by  Sir  Walter  after 
Terry's  failure  in  1828.  Such  obligations  as  these,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  nothing  when  comj^ared  with  Sir 
Walter's  means,  had  all  his  bills  on  Constable  been  duly 
honoured,  and  had  not  the  printing  firm  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  been  so  deeply  involved  with  Constable's  house 
that  it  necessarily  became  insolvent  when  he  stopped. 
Taken  altogether,  I  believe  that  Sir  Walter  earned  during 
his  own  lifetime  at  least  140,000?.  by  his  literary  work 
alone,  probably  more ;  while  even  on  his  land  and  building 
combined  he  did  not  apparently  spend  more  than  half 
that  sum.  Then  he  had  a  certain  income,  about  1000?.  a 
year,  from  his  own  and  Lady  Scott's  private  property,  a^^ 
well  as  1300/,  a  year  as  Clerk  of  Session,  and  300?.  more 
as  Sheriff  of  Selkirk.  Thus  even  his  loss  of  the  price 
of  several  novels  by  Constable's  failure  would  not 
seriously  have  compromised  Scott's  position,  but  for  his 
share  in  the  printing-house  which  fell  with  Constable, 
and  the  obligations  of  which  amounted  to  117,000?. 

As  Scott  had  always  forestalled  his  income, — spend- 
ing the  purchase-money  of  his  poems  and  novels  before 
they  Avere  written, — such  a  failure  as  this,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  when  all  the  freshness  of  his  youth  was 
gone  out  of  him,  when  he  saw  his  son's  prospects  blighted 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  knew  perfectly  that  James 
Ballantyne,  unassisted  by  him,  could  never  hoj)e  to  pay 
any  fraction  of  the  debt  worth  mentioning,  would  have 
been  paralysing,  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  iron  nerve, 
and  of  a  pride  and  courage  hardly  ever  equalled.  Domes- 
tic calamity,  too,  was  not  far  off.  For  two  years  he  had 
been  watching  the  failure  of  his  wife's  health  with  in- 
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creasing  anxiety,  and  as  calamities  seldom  come  single, 
her  illness  took  a  most  serious  form  at  the  very  time  when 
the  blow  fell,  and  she  died  Avithin  four  months  of  the 
failure.  Nay,  Scott  was  himself  unwell  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  was  taking  sedatives  which  discomposed  his 
Lrain.  Twelve  days  before  the  final  failure, — which  was 
announced  to  him  on  the  17th  January,  1826, — he  enters 
in  his  diary,  "  Much  alarmed.  I  had  walked  till  twelve 
with  Skene  and  Eussell,  and  then  sat  down  to  my  work. 
To  my  horror  and  surprise  I  could  neither  write  nor  spell, 
hut  put  down  one  word  for  another,  and  wrote  nonsense. 
I  Avas  much  overpowered  at  the  same  time  and  could  not 
conceive  the  reason.  I  fell  asleep,  however,  in  my  chair, 
and  slept  for  two  hours.  On  my  waking  my  head  was 
clearer,  and  I  began  to  recollect  that  last  night  I  had 
taken  the  anodyne  left  for  the  purpose  by  Ciarkson,  and 
being  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  had  not 
slept  it  off."  In  fact  the  hyoscyamus  had,  combined 
with  his  anxieties,  given  him  a  slight  attack  of  what 
is  now  called  ajyJiasia,  that  brain  disease  the  most 
striking  symptom  of  which  is  that  one  word  is  mis- 
taken for  another.  And  this  was  Scott's  preparation 
for  his  failure,  and  the  bold  resolve  which  followed 
it,  to  work  for  his  creditors  as  he  had  worked  for 
himself,  and  to  pay  off,  if  possible,  the  whole  117,000/. 
by  his  own  literary  exertions. 

There  is  nothing  in  its  way  in  the  whole  of  English 
biography  more  impressive  than  the  stoical  extracts  from 
Scott's  diary  which  note  the  descent  of  this  blow.  Here 
is  the  anticipation  of  the  previous  day :  "  Edinburgh, 
January  16th. — Came  tlirough  cold  roads  to  as  cold  news. 
Hurst  and  Eobinson  have  suffered  a  bill  to  come  back  upon 
Constable,  which,  I  suppose,  infers  the  ruin  of  both  houses. 
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We  shall  soon  see.  Dined  witli  the  Skenes."  And  here 
is  the  record  itself:  "January  17th. — James  Ballantyne 
this  morning,  good  honest  fellow,  with  a  visage  as  hlack 
as  the  crook.  He  hopes  no  salvation  ;  has,  indeed,  taken 
measures  to  stop.  It  is  hard,  after  having  fought  such  a 
hattle.  I  have  apologized  for  not  attending  the  Eoyal 
Society  Club,  who  have  a  gaudeamus  on  this  day,  and 
seemed  to  count  nnich  on  my  being  the  prseses.  My  old 
acquaintance  ISliss  Elizabeth  Clerk,  sister  of  Willie,  died 
suddenly.  I  caanot  choose  but  wish  it  had  been  Sir 
W.  S.,  and  yet  the  feeling  is  unmanly.  I  have  Anne, 
my  wife,  and  Charles  to  look  after.  I  felt  rather  sneak- 
ing as  I  came  home  from  the  Parliament^house — felt  as  if 
I  were  liable  monstrari  digito  in  no  very  pleasant  way. 
But  this  must  be  borne  cum  cceteris ;  and,  thank  God, 
however  uncomfortable,  I  do  not  feel  despondent."^  On 
the  following  day,  the  18  th  January,  the  day  after  the 
blow,  he  records  a  bad  night,  a  wish  that  the  next  two 
days  were  over,  but  that  "the  worst  is  over,"  and  on 
the  same  day  he  set  about  making  notes  for  the  jnagiium 
ojnis,  as  he  called  it — the  complete  edition  of  all  the 
novels,  with  a  new  introduction  and  notes.  On  tlie  19th 
January,  two  days  after  the  failure,  he  calmly  resumed  the 
composition  of  WoodstocJc — the  novel  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged — and  completed,  he  says,  "about  twenty 
printed  pages  of  it;"  to  which  he  adds  that  he  had  "a 
painful  scene  after  dinner  and  another  after  supper, 
endeavouring  to  convince  these  poor  creatures  "  [his  wife 
and  daughter]  "  that  they  must  not  look  for  miracles,  but 
consider  the  misfortune  as  certain,  and  only  to  be  lessened 
by  patience  and  labour."     On  the  21st  January,  after  a 

Lcckhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  197. 
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numlDer  of  business  details,  he  quotes  from  Job,  "  Naked 
we  entered  tlie  world  and  naked  we  leave  it ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  On  the  22nd  he  says,  "I  feel 
neither  dishonoured  nor  broken  down  by  the  bad,  now 
truly  bad,  news  I  have  received.  I  have  walked  my  last 
in  the  domains  I  have  planted — sat  the  last  time  in  the 
halls  I  have  built.  But  death  would  have  taken  them 
from  me,  if  misfortune  had  spared  them.  My  poor  people 
whom  I  loved  so  well  I  There  is  just  another  die  to  turn 
up  against  me  in  this  run  of  ill-luck,  i.  e.  if  I  should  break 
my  magic  wand  in  the  fall  from  this  elephant,  and  lose 
my  popularity  Avith  my  fortune.  Then  Woodsfoch  and 
Bone]) "  [his  life  of  ^Napoleon]  "  may  both  go  to  the 
paper-maker,  and  I  may  take  to  smoking  cigars  and 
drinking  grog,  or  turn  devotee  and  intoxicate  the  brain 
another  way."  ^  He  adds  that  when  he  sets  to  work 
doggedly,  he  is  exactly  the  same  man  he  ever  was,  *'  neither 
low-spirited  nor  diairait"  nay,  that  adversity  is  to  him 
"  a  tonic  and  bracer." 

The  heaviest  blow  was,  I  think,  the  blow  to  his  pride. 
Very  early  he  begins  to  note  painfidly  the  diiferent  way  in 
which  different  friends  greet  him,  to  remark  that  some 
smile  as  if  to  say,  "  think  nothing  about  it,  my  lad,  it  is 
quite  out  of  our  thoughts ;"  that  others  adopt  an  affected 
gravity,  "  such  as  one  sees  and  despises  at  a  funeral,"  and 
the  best-bred  "just  shook  hands  and  went  on."  He  writes 
to  Mr.  Morritt  with  a  proud  indifference,  clearly  to  some 
extent  simulated  : — "  My  womenkind  will  be  the  greater 
sufferers,  yet  even  they  look  cheerily  forward ;  and,  for 
myself,  the  blowing  off  of  my  hat  on  a  stormy  day  has 
given  me  more  uneasiness." "     To  Lady  Davy  he  writes 

1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  203-4. 

2  Ibid.,  viii.  235. 
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truly  enongli : — "  I  hog  my  humblest  compliments  to  Sir 
Humphrey,  and  tell  him,  111  Luck,  that  direful  chemist, 
never  put  into  his  crucible  a  more  indissoluble  piece  of 
stuff  than  your  affectionate  cousin  and  sincere  well- 
wisher,  Walter  Scott." '  "When  his  Letters  of  Malaclii 
Malagroic liter  came  out  he  writes : — "  I  am  glad  of  this 
bruilzie,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  people  will  not  dare 
talk  of  me  as  an  object  of  pity — no  more  *  poor-manning.' 
Who  asks  how  many  punds  Scots  the  old  champion  had 
in  his  pocket  when 

'  He  set  a  bugle  to  his  mouth, 
And  blew  so  loud  and  shrill, 
The  trees  in  greenwood  shook  thereat, 
Sae  loud  rang  every  hill.* 

This  sounds  conceited  enough,  yet  is  not  far  from  truth."* 
His  dread  of  pity  is  just  the  same  when  his  wife  dies  : — 
"  Will  it  be  better,"  he  writes,  "  when  left  to  my  own 
feelings,  I  see  the  whole  Avorld  pipe  and  dance  around 
me  ?  I  think  it  will.  Their  sympathy  intrudes  on  my 
present  affliction."  Again,  on  returning  for  the  first  time 
from  Edinburgh  to  Abbotsford  after  Lady  Scott's  funeral: — 
"  I  again  took  possession  of  the  family  bedroom  and  my 
widowed  couch.  This  was  a  sore  trial,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary not  to  blink  such  a  resolution.  Indeed  I  do  not  like 
to  have  it  thought  that  there  is  any  Avay  in  which  I  can 
be  beaten."  And  again: — "I  have  a  secret  pride — I 
fancy  it  will  be  so  most  truly  termed — which  impels  me  to 
mix  with  my  distresses  strange  snatches  of  mirth,  '  which 
have  no  mirth  in  them.'  "* 


>  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  238. 

«  viii  277.  3  ^ii.^  317^  ^71,  381. 
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Eiit  tliougli  pride  was  part  of  Scott's  strength,  pride 
alone  never  enabled  any  man  to  struggle  so  vigorously  and 
so  unremittingly  as  he  did  to  meet  the  ohligations  he  had 
incurred.  When  he  was  in  Ireland  in  the  previous  year, 
a  poor  woman  who  had  offered  to  sell  him  gooseberries, 
but  whose  offer  had  not  been  accepted,  remarked,  on 
seeing  his  daughter  give  some  pence  to  a  beggar,  that  they 
might  as  well  give  her  an  alms  too,  as  she  was  "an  old 
strugglcr."  Sir  Walter  was  struck  with  the  expression, 
and  said  that  it  deserved  to  become  classical,  as  a  name 
for  those  Avho  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  the  waves.  It  was  certainly  a  name 
the  full  meaning  of  Avhich  he  himself  deserved.  His 
house  in  Edinburgh  was  sold,  and  he  had  to  go  into 
a  certain  ]\rrs.  Brown's  lodgings,  when  he  Avas  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  Clerk  of  Session,  His  wife  was 
dead.  His  estate  was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  till  such  time  as  he  should  pay  off 
Eallantyne  and  Go's,  debt,  which  of  course  in  his  lifetime 
he  never  did.  Yet  between  January,  1826,  and  January, 
1828,  he  earned  for  his  creditors  very  nearly  40,000/. 
Woodstock  sold  for  8228/.,  "a  matchless  sale,"  as  Sir 
Walter  remarked,  "  for  less  than  three  months'  work." 
The  first  two  editions  of  The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, on  which  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  Scott  bad  spent 
the  unremitting  labour  of  about  two  years — labour  in- 
volving a  far  greater  strain  on  eyes  and  brain  than  his 
imaginative  work  ever  caused  him — sold  for  18,000/. 
Had  Sir  Walter's  health  lasted,  he  would  have  redeemed 
liis  obligations  on  behalf  of  Eallantyne  and  Co.  within 
eight  or  nine  years  at  most  from  the  time  of  his  failure. 
But  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  is  that  after  his  health 
failed  he  struggled  on  with  little  more  than  half  a  brain, 
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but  a  whole  will,  to  work  while  it  was  yet  day,  though 
the  evening  was  dropping  fast.  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous  were  really  the  compositions  of  a 
paralytic  patient. 

It  was  in  Septemher,  1830,  that  the  first  of  those 
tales  was  begun.  As  early  as  the  15th  February  of  that 
year  he  had  had  his  first  true  paralytic  seizure.  He  had 
been  discharging  his  duties  as  clerk  of  session  as  usual, 
and  received  in  the  afternoon  a  visit  from  a  lady  friend  of 
his.  Miss  Young,  who  was  submitting  to  him  some  manu- 
script memoirs  of  her  father,  when  the  stroke  came.  It 
was  but  slight.  He  struggled  against  it  with  his  usual 
ii'on  power  of  will,  and  actually  managed  to  stagger  out  of 
the  room  where  the  lady  was  sitting  with  him,  into  the 
drawing-room  where  his  daughter  was,  but  there  he  fell 
his  full  length  on  the  floor.  He  was  cupped,  and  fully 
recovered  his  speech  during  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  that  never,  after  this  attack,  did  his 
style  recover  its  full  lucidity  and  terseness.  A  cloudiness 
in  words  and  a  cloudiness  of  arrangement  began  to  be 
visible.  In  tlie  course  of  the  year  he  retired  from  his 
duties  of  clerk  of  session,  and  his  publishers  hoped  that, 
by  engaging  him  on  the  new  and  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  they  might  detach  him  from  the  attempt  at  imagi- 
native creation  for  which  he  was  now  so  much  less  fit. 
But  Sir  "Walter's  will  survived  liis  judgment.  When, 
in  the  previous  year,  Ballantyne  had  been  disabled  from 
attending  to  business  by  his  wife's  illness  (which  ended  in 
her  death),  Scott  had  written  in  his  diary,  "  It  is  his 
(Ballantyne's)  nature  to  indulge  apprehensions  of  the 
worst  which  incapacitate  him  for  labour.  I  cannot  help 
regarding  this  amiable  weakness  of  the  mind  with  some- 
thing too  nearly  allied  to  contempt,"  and  assuredly  he 
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was  guilty  of  no  such  -weakness  himself.  K'ot  only  did 
he  row  much  harder  against  the  stream  of  fortune  than  he 
had  ever  rowed  with  it,  but,  what  required  still  more 
resolution,  he  fought  on  against  the  growing  conviction 
tliat  his  imagination  would  not  kindle,  as  it  used  to  do, 
to  its  old  heat. 

When  he  dictated  to  Laidlaw, — for  at  this  time  he  could 
hardly  write  himself  for  rheumatism  in  the  hand, — he 
would  frequently'-  pause  and  look  round  him,  like  a  man 
"  mocked  with  shadows."  Then  he  bestirred  himself  with 
a  great  effort,  rallied  his  force,  and  the  style  again  flowed 
clear  and  bright,  but  not  for  long.  Tlie  clouds  would 
gather  again,  and  the  mental  blank  recur.  This  soon 
became  visible  to  his  publishers,  Avho  wrote  discouragingly 
of  the  new  novel — to  Scott's  own  great  distress  and  irrita- 
tion. The  oddest  feature  in  the  matter  was  that  his 
letters  to  them  were  full  of  the  old  terseness,  and  force, 
and  caustic  turns.  On  business  he  was  as  clear  and  keen 
as  in  his  best  days.  It  was  only  at  his  highest  task,  the 
task  of  creative  work,  that  his  cunning  began  to  fail  him. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  sentences  written  to  Cadell, 
his  publisher,  touching  this  very  point — the  discourage- 
ment which  James  Ballantyne  had  been  pouring  on  the 
new  novel.  Ballantyne,  he  says,  finds  fault  with  the 
subject,  when  what  he  really  should  have  found  fault  with 
was  the  failing  power  of  the  author : — "  James  is,  with 
many  other  kindly  critics,  perhajjs  in  the  predicament  of 
an  honest  drunkard,  when  crop-sick  the  next  morning, 
who  does  not  ascribe  the  malady  to  the  wine  he  has 
drunk,  but  to  having  tasted  some  particular  dish  at  dinner 

which  disagreed  with  his  stomach I  have  lost,  it 

is  plain,  the  power  of  interesting  the  country,  and  ought, 
in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  retire  while  I  have  some  credit. 
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But  tliis  is  an  important  step,  and  I  will  not  be  olistinate 

about  it  if  it  be  necessary Frankly,  I  cannot  think 

of  flinging  aside  tlie  half-finished  volume,  as  if  it  were  a 

corked  bottle  of  wine I  may,  perhaps,  take  a  trip 

to  the  Continent  for  a  year  or  two,  if  I  find  Othello's 
occupation  gone,  or  rather  Othello's  rejmtation"^  And 
again,  in  a  very  able  letter  written  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  to  Cadell,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  situation 
with  as  much  calmness  and  imperturbability  as  if  he  were 
an  outside  spectator.  "  There  were  many  circumstances  in 
the  matter  which  you  and  J.  B.  (James  Ballantyne)  could 
not  be  aware  of,  and  which,  if  you  were  aware  of,  might 
have  influenced  your  judgment,  which  had,  and  yet  have, 
a  most  powerful  effect  upon  mine.  The  deaths  of  both 
my  father  and  mother  have  been  preceded  by  a  paralytic 
shock.  My  father  survived  it  for  nearly  two  years — a 
melancholy  respite,  and  not  to  be  desired.  I  was 
alarmed  with  Miss  Young's  morning  visit,  when,  as  you 
know,  I  lost  my  speech.  The  medical  people  said  it 
was  from  the  stomach,  which  might  be,  but  while 
there  is  a  doubt  upon  a  point  so  alarming,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  the  subject,  or  to  use  Hare's  lingo,  the  shot, 
should  be  a  little  anxious."  He  relates  how  he  had 
followed  all  the  strict  medical  regime  prescribed  to  him 
with  scrupulous  regularity,  and  then  begun  his  work 
again  with  as  much  attention  as  he  could.  "  And  having 
taken  pains  with  my  story,  I  find  it  is  not  relished, 
nor  indeed  tolerated,  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in 
condemning  it,  but  a  strong  interest  in  putting  even  a 
face  "  C?  force)  "upon  their  consciences.  Was  not  this, 
in  the   circumstances,  a  damper  to    an   invalid   already 

»  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  x.  11,  12. 
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afraid  that  the  sharp  edge  might  he  taken  off  his  in- 
tellect, though  he  was  not  liimself  sensible  of  that?"  In 
fact,  no  more  masterly  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
his  mind  were  failing  or  not,  and  what  he  ought  to  do  in 
the  interval  of  doubt,  can  be  conceived,  than  these  letters 
give  us.  At  this  time  the  debt  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.  had 
been  reduced  by  repeated  dividends — all  the  fruits  of 
Scott's  literary  work — more  than  one  half.  On  the  17th 
of  December,  1830,  the  liabilities  stood  at  54,000/., 
having  been  reduced  63,000/.  within  five  years.  And  Sir 
Walter,  encouraged  by  this  great  result  of  his  labour, 
resumed  the  suspended  novel. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  1831  came  new  alarms.  On 
January  5tli  Sir  Walter  enters  in  his  diary, — "Very 
indifferent,  with  more  .awkward  feelings  than  I  can  well 
bear  up  against.  My  voice  sunk  and  my  head  strangely 
confused."  Still  he  struggled  on.  On  the  31st  January 
he  went  alone  to  Edinburgh  to  sign  his  will,  and  stayed 
at  his  bookseller's  (Cadell's)  house  in  Athol  Crescent. 
A  great  snow-storm  set  in  which  kept  him  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  Mr.  Cadell's  house  till  the  9  th  February. 
One  day  while  the  snow  was  still  falling  heavily,  Bal- 
lantyne reminded  him  that  a  motto  was  wanting  for 
one  of  the  chapters  of  Count  Robert  of  Paris.  He 
went  to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote,  — 

"  The  storm  increases  ;  'tis  no  sunny  sLower, 
Foster'd  in  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April, 
Or  such  as  parched  summer  cools  his  lips  with. 
Heaven's  windows  are  flung  wide ;  the  inmost  deeps 
Call,  in  hoarse  greeting,  one  upon  another  ; 
On  comes  the  flood,  in  all  its  foaming  horrors, 
And  Where's  the  dike  shall  stop  it  ? 

The  Dehige  :  a  Poem." 
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Clearly  this  failing  imagination  of  Sir  "Walter's  was  still 
a  great  deal  more  vivid  than  that  of  most  men,  with 
brains  as  sound  as  it  ever  pleased  Providence  to  make 
them.  But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  even  numbered. 
The  "storm  increased,"  and  it  was,  as  he  said,  "no  sunny 
shower."  His  lame  leg  became  so  painful  that  he  had  to 
get  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  it.  Then,  on  the  21st  March,  he 
was  hissed  at  Jedburgh,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  his 
vehement  opposition  to  Eeform.  In  April  he  had  another 
stroke  of  paralysis  which  he  now  himself  recognized  as 
one.  Still  he  struggled  on  at  his  novel.  Under  the  date 
of  May  6,  7,  8,  he  makes  this  entry  iu  his  diary  : — "  Here 
is  a  precious  job.  I  have  a  formal  remonstrance  from  those 
critical  people,  Ballantyne  and  Cadell,  against  the  last 
volume  of  Count  Robert,  which  is  within  a  sheet  of  being 
finished.  I  suspect  their  opinion  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  public ;  at  least  it  is  not  very  different 
from  my  own.  The  blow  is  a  stunning  one,  I  suppose, 
for  I  scarcely  feel  it.  It  is  singular,  but  it  comes  with 
as  little  surprise  as  if  I  had  a  remedy  ready ;  yet  God 
knows  I  am  at  sea  ia  the  dark,  and  the  vessel  leaky,  I 
think,  into  the  bargain.  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  have 
tied  a  knot  with  my  tongue  which  my  teeth  cannot  untie. 
We  shall  see.  I  have  suffered  terribly,  that  is  the  truth, 
rather  in  body  than  mind,  and  I  often  wish  I  could  lie 
down  and  sleep  without  waking.  But  I  will  fight  it  out 
if  I  can." '  The  medical  men  with  one  accord  tried  to 
make  him  give  up  his  novel-writing.  But  he  smiled  and 
put  them  by.  He  took  up  Count  Robert  of  Paris  again, 
and  tried  to  recast  it.     On  the  18th  May  he  insisted  on 

'  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  x.  65-6. 
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attending  the  election  for  Eoxturghshire,  to  be  held  at 
Jedhurgh,  and  in  spite  of  the  unmannerly  reception  he 
had  met  with  in  March,  no  dissuasion  would  keep  him  at 
home.  He  was  saluted  in  the  town  with  groans  and 
blasphemies,  and  Sir  Walter  had  to  escape  from  Jedburgh 
by  a  back  way  to  avoid  personal  violence.  The  cries 
of  "  Burk  Sir  Walter,"  with  which  he  was  saluted  on  this 
occasion,  haunted  him  throughout  his  illness  and  on  his 
dying  bed.  At  the  Selkirk  election  it  was  Sir  Walter's 
duty  as  Sheriff  to  preside,  and  his  family  therefore  made 
no  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  attendance.  There 
he  was  so  well  known  and  loved,  that  in  spite  of  his  Tory 
views,  he  was  not  insulted,  and  the  only  man  who  made 
any  attempt  to  hustle  the  Tory  electors,  was  seized  by  Sir 
Walter  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  committed  to  prison  without  resistance  till  the  election 
day  was  over. 

A  seton  which  had  been  ordered  for  his  head,  gave  him 
some  relief,  and  of  coui'se  the  first  result  was  that  he 
turned  immediately  to  his  novel-writing  again,  and  began 
Castle  Dangerous  in  July,  1831,— the  last  July  but  one 
which  he  was  to  see  at  all.  He  even  made  a  little 
journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  order  to  see 
the  scene  of  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  and  on  his  return 
set  to  work  with  all  his  old  vigour  to  finish  his  tale, 
and  put  the  concluding  touches  to  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 
But  his  temper  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  He 
quarrelled  with  Ballantyne,  partly  for  his  depreciatory 
criticism  of  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  partly  for  his  growing 
tendency  to  a  mystic  and  strait-laced  sort  of  dissent  and 
his  increasing  Liberalism.  Even  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Scott's 
children  had  much  to  bear.  But  he  struggled  on  even  to 
the  end,  and  did  not  consent  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
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voyage  and  visit  to  Italy  till  his  immediate  work  was  done. 
"Well  might  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd  apply  to  Scott 
Cicero's  description  of  some  contemporary  of  his  own,  who 
"  had  borne  adversity  wisely,  who  had  not  been  broken  by 
fortune,  and  who,  amidst  the  buffets  of  fate,  had  main- 
tained his  dignity."  There  was  in  Su-  Walter,  I  think, 
at  least  as  much  of  the  Stoic  as  the  Christian.  But 
Stoic  or  Christian,  he  was  a  hero  of  the  old,  indomitable 
type.  Even  the  last  fragments  of  his  imaginative  power 
were  all  turned  to  account  by  that  unconquerable  will, 
amidst  the  discouragement  of  friends,  and  the  still  more 
disheartening  doubts  of  his  own  mind.  Like  the  head- 
land stemming  a  rough  sea,  he  was  gradually  worn  away, 
but  never  crushed. 


M 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   LAST   YEAR. 


In  the  month  of  Septemher,  1831,  the  disease  of  the 
brain  which  had  long  been  in  existence  mnst  have  made 
a  considerable  step  in  advance.  For  the  first  time  the 
illusion  seemed  to  possess  Sir  Walter  that  he  had  paid 
off  all  the  debt  for  which  he  was  liable,  and  that  he  was 
once  more  free  to  give  as  his  generosity  prompted.  Scott 
sent  Mr.  Lockhart  50Z.  to  save  his  grandchildren  some 
slight  inconvenience,  and  told  another  of  his  corre- 
spondents that  he  had  "  put  his  decayed  fortune  into  as 
good  a  condition  as  he  could  desire."  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  at  last  consented  to  try  the  effect  of 
travel  on  his  health, — not  that  he  could  hope  to  arrest 
by  it  such  a  disease  as  his,  but  that  it  diverted  him  from 
the  most  painful  of  all  efforts,  that  of  trying  anew  the 
spell  which  had  at  last  failed  him,  and  perceiving  in  the 
disappointed  eyes  of  his  old  admirers  that  the  magic  of 
his  imagination  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  last  day 
of  real  enjoyment  at  Abbotsford — for  when  Sb  Walter 
returned  to  it  to  die,  it  was  but  to  catch  once  more  the 
outlines  of  its  walls,  the  rustle  of  its  woods,  and  the 
gleam  of  its  waters,  through  senses  already  darkened  to 
all  less  familiar  and  less  fascinating  visions — was  the 
22nd  September,  1831.     On  the  21st,  Wordsworth  had 
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come  to  bid  his  old  friend  adieu,  and  on  the  22nd — the  last 
day  at  home — they  spent  the  morning  together  in  a  visit 
to  Newark.  It  was  a  day  to  deepen  alike  in  Scott  and 
in  Wordsworth  whatever  of  sympathy  either  of  them  had 
with  the  very  different  genius  of  the  other,  and  that  it 
had  this  result  in  "Wordsworth's  case,  we  know  from  the 
very  beautiful  poem, — "  Yarrow  Eevisited," — and  the  son- 
net which  the  occasion  also  produced.  And  even  Scott, 
who  was  so  little  of  a  Wordsworthian,  who  enjoyed 
Johnson's  stately  but  formal  verse,  and  Crabbe's  vivid 
Dutch  painting,  more  than  he  enjoyed  the  poetry  of  the 
transcendental  school,  must  have  recurred  that  day  with 
more  than  usual  emotion  to  his  favourite  Wordsworthian 
poem.  Soon  after  his  wife's  death,  he  had  remarked  in 
his  diary  how  finely  "  the  effect  of  grief  upon  persons  who 
like  myself  are  highly  susceptible  of  humour  "  had  been 
"  touched  by  Wordsworth  in  the  character  of  the  merry 
village  teacher,  Matthew,  whom  Jeffrey  profanely  calls 
a  half-crazy,  sentimental  person."  ^  And  long  before  this 
time,  during  the  brightest  period  of  his  life,  Scott  had 
made  the  old  Antiquary  of  his  novel  quote  the  same 
poem  of  Wordsworth's,  in  a  passage  where  the  period  of 
life  at  which  he  had  now  arrived  is  anticipated  with 
singular  pathos  and  force.  "  It  is  at  such  moments  as 
these,"  says  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "that  we  feel  the  changes  of 
time.  The  same  objects  are  before  us — those  inanimate 
things  which  we  have  gazed  on  in  wayward  infancy  and 
impetuous  youth,  in  anxious  and  scheming  manhood — they 
are  permanent  and  the  same;  but  when  we  look  upon 
them  in  cold,  unfeeling  old  age,  can  we,  changed  in  our 
temper,  our  pursuits,  our  feelings, — changed  in  our  form, 
our  limbs,  and  our  strength, — can  we  be  ourselves  called  the 

^  Lockhart'a  Life  of  Scott,  ix.  63. 
II  2 
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same  1  or  do  we  not  rather  look  tack  witli  a  sort  of  wonder 
upon  our  former  selves  as  beings  separate  and  distinct  from 
what  we  now  are  ?  The  philosopher  who  appealed  from 
Philip  inflamed  with  wine  to  Philip  in  his  hours  of 
sobriety,  did  not  claim  a  judge  so  difi"erent  as  if  he  had 
appealed  from  Philip  in  his  youth  to  Philip  in  his  old 
age.  I  cannot  but  be  touched  with  the  feeling  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  a  poem  which  I  have  heard  repeated: — 

'  lly  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr'd. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 
Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay. 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind.'  "  > 

Sir  Walter's  memory,  which,  in  spite  of  the  slight 
failure  of  brain  and  the  mild  illusions  to  which,  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  prospects,  he  was  now  liable,  had  as  yet 
been  little  impaired — indeed,  he  could  still  quote  whole 
pages  from  all  his  favourite  authors — must  have  recurred 
to  those  favourite  Wordsworthian  lines  of  his  with  sin- 
gular force,  as,  with  Wordsworth  for  his  companion,  he 
gazed  on  the  refuge  of  the  last  Minstrel  of  his  imagination 
for  the  last  time,  and  felt  in  himself  how  much  of  joy  in 
the  sight,  age  had  taken  away,  and  how  much,  too,  of 
the  habit  of  expecting  it,  it  had  unfortunately  left  behind. 
Whether  Sir  Walter  recalled  this  poem  of  Wordsworth's  on 
this  occasion  or  not — and  if  he  recalled  it,  his  delight  in 
giving  pleasure  would  assuredly  have  led  him  to  let  Words- 
worth know  that  he  recalled  it — the  mood  it  paints  was 
unquestionably  that  in  which  his  last  day  at  Abbotsford 

*  The  Antiquary,  chap.  x.  | 
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was  passed.  In  the  evening,  referring  to  tlie  journey 
whicli  was  to  begin  the  next  day,  he  remarked  that 
Fielding  and  Smollett  had  been  driven  abroad  by  declin- 
ing health,  and  that  they  had  never  returned;  while 
Wordsworth — willing  perhaps  to  bring  out  a  brighter 
feature  in  the  present  picture — regretted  that  the  last  days 
of  those  two  great  novelists  had  not  been  surrounded  by 
due  marks  of  respect.  With  Sir  Walter,  as  he  well  knew, 
it  was  different.  The  Liberal  Government  that  he  had  so 
bitterly  opposed  were  pressing  on  him  signs  of  the  honour 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  a  ship  of  his  Majesty's  navy 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  to  take  him  to  the 
Mediterranean,  And  Wordsworth  himself  added  his 
own  more  durable  token  of  reverence.  As  long  as  English 
poetry  lives,  Englishmen  will  know  something  of  that 
last  day  of  the  last  Minstrel  at  Newark : — 

"  Grave  thonglits  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet  day, 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough  or  falling  ; 
But  breezes  play'd,  and  sunshine  gleam'd 

The  forest  to  embolden, 
Eedden'd  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

"  For  busy  thoughts  the  stream  flow'd  on 
In  foamy  agitation ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation : 
No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  free-born  mind  enthralling. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 
*  *  *  * 

"  And  if,  as  Yarrow  through  the  woods 
And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  imalter'd  face, 
Though  we  were  changed  and  changing  • 
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If  then  some  natural  shadow  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

•*  Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse 

And  her  divine  employment, 
The  blameless  Muse  who  trains  her  sons 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment; 
Albeit  sickness  lingering  yet 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded, 
And  care  waylays  their  stops — a  sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 

4:  *  sN  9):  * 

"  Nor  deem  that  localized  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections  j 
Un  sanctifies  our  tears — made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections : 
Ah,  no !  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is — our  changeful  Life 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

"  Bear  witness  ye,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred, 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  enter'd; 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  last  Minstrel — not  the  last ! — 

Ere  he  his  tale  recounted." 

Thus  did  the  meditative  poetry,-  the  day  of  which  was 
not  yet,  do  honour  to  itself  in  doing  homage  to  the 
Minstrel  of  romantic  energy  and  martial  enterprise,  who, 
with  the  school  of  poetry  he  loved,  was  passing  away. 

On  the  23rd  September  Scott  left  Abbotsford,  spend- 
ing five  days  on  his  journey  to  London ;  nor  would  he 
allow  any  of  the  old  objects  of  interest  to  be  passed  with- 
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out  getting  out  of  the  carriage  to  see  tliem.  He  did  not 
leave  London  for  Portsmouth  till  the  23rd  October,  but 
spent  the  intervening  time  in  London,  where  he  took  me- 
dical advice,  and  with  his  old  shrewdness  wheeled  his  chair 
into  a  dark  corner  during  the  physicians'  absence  from  the 
room  to  consult,  that  he  might  read  their  faces  clearly  on 
their  return  without  their  being  able  to  read  his.  They 
recognized  traces  of  brain  disease,  but  Sir  "Walter  was 
relieved  by  their  comparatively  favourable  opinion,  for  he 
admitted  that  he  had  feared  insanity,  and  therefore  had 
"feared  them."  On  the  29th  October  he  sailed  for  Malta, 
and  on  the  20th  N"ovember  Sir  Walter  insisted  on  being 
landed  on  a  small  volcanic  island  which  had  appeared  four 
months  previously,  and  which  disappeared  again  in  a  few 
days,  and  on  clambering  about  its  crumbling  lava,  in  spite 
of  sinking  at  nearly  every  step  almost  up  to  his  knees,  iii 
order  that  he  might  send  a  description  of  it  to  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Skene.  On  the  22nd  ISTovember  he  reached 
Malta,  where  he  looked  eagerly  at  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  for  he  still  hoped  to  write  a  novel — and,  indeed, 
actually  wrote  one  at  I^aples,  which  was  never  published, 
called  The  Siege  of  Malta — on  the  subject  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  who  had  interested  him  so  much  in  his  youth. 
From  Malta  Scott  went  to  Naples,  which  he  reached 
on  the  17th  December,  and  where  he  found  much 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  Sir  William  Gell,  an  invalid 
like  himself,  but  not  one  who,  like  himself,  struggled 
against  the  admission  of  his  infirmities,  and  refused 
to  be  carried  when  his  own  legs  would  not  safely  carry 
him.  Sir  William  Gell's  dog  delighted  the  old  man ;  he 
would  pat  it  and  call  it  "Poor  boy!"  and  confide  to 
Sir  William  how  he  had  at  home  "  two  very  fine  favourite 
dogs,  so  large  that  I  am  always  afraid  they  look  too  large 
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and  too  feudal  for  my  diminislied  income."  In  all  liis 
letters  home  lie  gave  some  injunction  to  Mr.  Laidlaw 
atout  the  poor  people  and  the  dogs. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1832,  Goethe  died,  an  event 
which  made  a  great  impression  on  Scott,  who  had  intended 
to  visit  Weimar  on  his  way  hack,  on  purpose  to  see 
Goethe,  and  this  much  increased  his  eager  desire  to 
return  home.  Accordingly  on  the  16th  of  April,  the  last 
day  on  which  he  made  any  entry  in  his  diary,  he 
quitted  liaples  for  Eome,  where  he  stayed  long  enough 
only  to  let  his  daughter  see  something  of  the  place,  and 
hurried  off  homewards  on  the  21st  of  May.  In  Venice 
he  was  still  strong  enough  to  insist  on  scramhling  down 
into  the  dungeons  adjoining  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  and  at 
Frankfort  he  entered  a  hookseller's  shop,  when  the  man 
hrought  out  a  lithograph  of  Abbotsford,  and  Scott  remark- 
ing, "I  know  that  already,  sir,"  left  the  shop  unrecog- 
nized, more  than  ever  craving  for  home.  At  E'imeguen, 
on  the  9  th  of  June,  while  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Ehine, 
he  had  his  most  serious  attack  of  apoplexy,  but  would  not 
discontinue  his  journey,  was  lifted  into  an  English  steam- 
boat at  Eotterdam  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  13th.  There  he  recognized  his  children, 
and  appeared  to  expect  immediate  death,  as  he  gave  them 
repeatedly  his  most  solemn  blessing,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  lay  at  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  in  Jermyn  Street,  without 
any  power  to  converse.  There  it  was  that  AUan  Cun- 
ningham, on  walking  home  one  night,  found  a  group  of 
working  men  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  who  stopped  him 
and  asked,  "  as  if  there  was  but  one  death-bed  in  London, 
*Do  you  know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where  he  is 
lying  1 '  "  According  to  the  usual  irony  of  destiny,  it  was 
while  the  working  men  were  doing  him  this  hearty  and 
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unconscious  homage,  that  Sir  Walter,  -whenever  disturhed 
by  the  noises  of  the  street,  imagined  himself  at  the  polling- 
booth  of  Jedburgh,  where  the  people  had  cried  out,  "  Burk 
Sir  "Walter."  And  it  was  while  lying  here, — only  now 
and  then  uttering  a  few  words, — that  Mr.  Lockhart  says 
of  him,  "  He  expressed  his  will  as  determinedly  as  ever, 
and  expressed  it  with  the  same  apt  and  good-natured 
irony  that  he  was  wont  to  use." 

Sir  Walter's  great  and  urgent  desire  was  to  return  to 
Abbotsford,  and  at  last  his  physicians  yielded.  On  the 
7th  July  he  was  lifted  into  his  carriage,  followed  by  his 
trembling  and  weeping  daughters,  and  so  taken  to  a 
steamboat,  where  the  captain  gave  up  his  private  cabin — 
a  cabin  on  deck — for  his  use.  He  remained  unconscious 
of  any  change  till  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  when, 
on  the  11th  July,  he  was  placed  again  in  his  carriage,  and 
remained  in  it  quite  unconscious  during  the  first  two 
staged  of  the  journey  to  Tweedside.  But  as  the  carriage 
entered  the  vaUey  of  the  Gala,  he  began  to  look  about  him. 
Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or  two,  "  Gala  water, 
surely, — Buckholm, — Torwoodlee."  When  the  outline 
of  the  Eildon  hills  came  in  view,  Scott's  excitement  was 
great,  and  when  his  eye  caught  the  towers  of  Abbotsford, 
he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  while  the  towers 
remained  in  sight  it  took  his  physician,  his  son-in-law, 
and  his  servant,  to  keep  him  in  the  carriage.  Mr.  Laidlaw 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  met  him  with  a  cry,  "  Ha  ! 
Willie  Laidlaw  !  0,  man,  how  often  I  have  thought  of 
you  !"  His  dogs  came  round  his  chair  and  began  to  fawn 
on  him  and  lick  his  hands,  while  Sir  Walter  smiled  or 
sobbed  over  them.  The  next  morning  he  was  wheeled 
about  his  garden,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  out 
in  this  way  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  within  a  day  or  two  h© 
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fancied  that  he  could  write  again,  hut  on  taking  the  pen  into 
his  hand,  his  fingers  could  not  clasp  it,  and  he  sank  hack 
with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheek.  Later,  when  Laid- 
law  said  in  his  hearing  that  Sir  "Walter  had  had  a  little 
repose,  he  replied,  "l^o,  Willie j  no  repose  for  Sir  Walter 
hut  in  the  grave."  As  the  tears  rushed  from  his  eyes,  his 
old  pride  revived.  *'  Friends,"  he  said,  "  don't  let  me  ex- 
pose myself — get  me  to  hed, — that  is  the  only  place." 

After  this  Sir  Walter  never  left  his  room.  Occasionally 
he  dropped  off  into  delirium,  and  the  old  painful  memory, — 
that  cry  of  "  Burk  Sir  Walter," — might  he  again  heard 
on  his  lips.  He  lingered,  however,  till  the  21st  Sep- 
temher, — more  than  two  months  from  the  day  of  his 
reaching  home,  and  a  year  from  the  day  of  Wordsworth's 
arrival  at  Abhotsford  before  his  departure  for  the  Me- 
diterranean, with  only  one  clear  interval  of  conscious- 
ness, on  Monday,  the  17  th  September.  On  that  day  Mr. 
Lockhart  was  called  to  Sir  Walter's  bedside  with  the  news 
that  he  had  awakened  in  a  state  of  composure  and  con- 
sciousness, and  wished  to  see  him.  "  '  Lockhart,'  he  said, 
'  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear, 
be  a  good  man, — be  virtuous, — be  religious, — be  a  good 
man.  IS'othing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here.'  He  paused,  and  I  said,  '  Shall  I  send 
for  Sophia  and  Anne?'  'No,'  said  he,  'don't  disturb 
them.  Poor  souls  !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night. 
God  bless  you  all ! '  "  With  this  he  sank  into  a  very 
tranquil  sleep,  and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  afterwards  gave 
any  sign  of  consciousness  except  for  an  instant  on  the 
arrival  of  his  sons.  And  so  four  days  afterwards,  on  the 
day  of  the  autumnal  equinox  in  1832,  at  half -past  one  in 
the  afternoon,  on  a  glorious  autumn  day,  with  every 
window  wide  open,  and  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its 
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pebbles  distinctly  audible  in  his  room,  he  passed  away, 
and  "  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes."  He  died 
a  month  after  completing  his  sixty-first  year.  l!^early 
seven  years  earlier,  on  the  7th  December,  1825,  he  had 
in  his  diary  taken  a  survey  of  his  own  health  in  relation 
to  the  age  reached  by  his  father  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  had  stated  as  the  result  of  his  considerations, 
"  Square  the  odds  and  good  night.  Sir  "Walter,  about  sixty. 
I  care  not  if  I  leave  my  name  unstained  and  my  family 
property  settled.  Sat  est  vixisse."  Thus  he  lived  just  a 
year — but  a  year  of  gradual  death — beyond  his  own 
calculation. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIL 


THE   END    OP   THE   STRUGGLE. 


Sir  "Walter  certainly  left  his  "  name  unstained,"  unless 
the  serious  mistakes  natural  to  a  sanguine  temperament 
such  as  his,  are  to  be  counted  as  stains  upon  his  name ; 
and  if  they  are,  where  among  the  sons  of  men  would 
you  find  many  unstained  names  as  noble  as  his  with 
such  a  stain  upon  it?  He  was  not  only  sensitively 
honourable  in  motive,  but,  when  he  found  what  evil  his 
sanguine  temper  had  worked,  he  used  his  gigantic  powers 
to  repair  it,  as  Samson  used  his  great  strength  to  repair 
the  mischief  he  had  inadvertently  done  to  Israel.  But  with 
all  his  exertions  he  had  not,  when  death  came  upon  him, 
cleared  off  much  more  than  half  his  obligations.  There 
was  still  54,000Z.  to  pay.  But  of  this,  22,000Z.  was 
secured  in  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  there  were  besides 
a  thousand  pounds  or  two  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
which  had  not  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
Mr.  Cadell,  his  publisher,  accordingly  advanced  the 
remaining  30,000Z.  on  the  security  of  Sir  Walter's  copy- 
lights,  and  on  the  21st  February,  1833,  the  general 
creditors  were  paid  in  full,  and  Mr.  Cadell  remained  the 
only  creditor  of  the  estate.  In  February,  1847,  Sir 
Walter's  son,  the  second  baronet,  died  childless ;  and  in 
May,   1847,  Mr.  CadeU  gave  a  discharge  in  fuU  of  all 
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claims,  including  the  bond  for  10,000?.  executed  by  Sir 
Walter  during  the  struggles  of  Constable  and  Co.  to 
prevent  a  failure,  on  the  transfer  to  him  of  all  the  copy- 
rights of  Sir  Walter,  including  "the  results  of  some 
literary  exertions  of  the  sole  surviving  executor,"  which 
I  conjecture  to  mean  the  copyright  of  the  admirable 
biography  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  ten  volumes,  to  which  I 
have  made  such  a  host  of  references — probably  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  biography  rich  in  great  materials, 
which  our  language  contains.  And  thus,  nearly  fifteen 
years  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  the  debt  which,  within  six 
years,  he  had  more  than  half  discharged,  was  at  last, 
through  the  value  of  the  copyrights  he  had  left  behind 
him,  finally  extinguished,  and  the  small  estate  of  Abbots- 
ford  left  cleared. 

Sir  Walter's  effort  to  found  a  new  house  was  even  less 
successful  than  the  effort  to  endow  it.  His  eldest  son 
died  childless.  In  1839  he  went  to  Madras,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  15  th  Hussars,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded that  regiment.  He  was  as  much  beloved  by  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  as  his  father  had  been  by  his  own 
friends,  and  was  La  every  sense  an  accomplished  soldier, 
and  one  whose  greatest  anxiety  it  was  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  privates  as  well  as  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment. 
He  took  great  pains  in  founding  a  library  for  the  soldiers 
of  his  corps,  and  his  only  legacy  out  of  his  own  family 
was  one  of  lOOZ,  to  this  library.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  his  having  exposed  himself  rashly  to  the  sun  in  a 
tiger-hunt,  in  August,  1846  ;  he  never  recovered  from  the 
fever  which  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Ordered 
home  for  his  health,  he  died  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1847.  His  brother  Charles  died 
before  him.      He  was  rising  rapidly  in   the   diplomatic 
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service,  and  was  taken  to  Persia  by  Sir  John  MacNeill,  on 
a  diplomatic  mission,  as  attache  and  private  secretary. 
But  the  climate  struck  him  down,  and  he  died  at  Teheran, 
almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  on  the  28th  October, 
1841.  Both  the  sisters  had  died  previously.  Anne 
Scott,  the  younger  of  the  two,  whose  health  had  suffered 
greatly  during  the  prolonged  anxiety  of  her  father's  illness, 
died  on  the  Midsummer-day  of  the  year  following  her 
father's  death  ;  and  Sophia,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  died  on  the 
17th  May,  1837.  Sir  Walter's  eldest  grandchild,  John 
Hugh  Lockhart,  for  whom  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
were  written,  died  before  his  grandfather ;  indeed  Sir 
Walter  heard  of  the  child's  death  at  Naples.  The  second 
son,  Walter  Scott  Lockhart  Scott,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  died  at  YersaiUes,  on  the  10  th  January,  1853. 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jane  Lockhart,  who  was  married  in 
1847  to  James  Eobert  Hope-Scott,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Abbotsford  estate,  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th 
October,  1858,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  only  one 
survives.  Walter  Michael  and  Margaret  Anne  Hope- 
Scott  both  died  in  infancy.  The  only  direct  descendant, 
therefore,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  now  Mary  Monica  Hope- 
Scott  who  was  born  on  the  2nd  October,  1852,  the 
grandchild  of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  and  the  great-grandchild  of 
the  founder  of  Abbotsford. 

There  is  something  of  irony  in  such  a  result  of  the 
Herculean  labours  of  Scott  to  found  and  endow  a  new 
branch  of  the  clan  of  Scott.  When  fifteen  years  after  his 
death  the  estate  was  at  length  freed  from  debt,  all  his  own 
children  and  the  eldest  of  his  grandchildren  were  dead ; 
and  now  forty-six  years  have  elapsed,  and  there  only  re- 
mains one  girl  of  his  descendants  to  borrow  his  name  and 
live  in  the  halls  of  which  he  was  so  proud.     And  yet  this, 
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and  this  only,  was  wanting  to  give  something  of  the  gran- 
deur of  tragedy  to  the  end  of  Scott's  great  enterprise.  He 
valued  his  works  httle  compared  with  the  house  and 
lands  which  they  were  to  he  the  means  of  gaining  for  his 
descendants  ;  yet  every  end  for  which  he  struggled  so 
gallantly  is  all  hut  lost,  while  his  works  have  gained  more 
of  added  lustre  from  the  losing  hattle  which  he  fought  so 
long,  than  they  could  ever  have  gained  from  his  success. 

"What  there  was  in  him  of  true  grandevir  could  never 
have  heen  seen,  had  the  fifth  act  of  his  life  heen  less 
tragic  than  it  was.  Generous,  large-hearted,  and  mag- 
nanimous as  Scott  was,  there  was  something  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  that  fell  short  of  what  men  need  for  their 
highest  ideal  of  a  strong  man.  Unhroken  success,  un- 
rivalled popularity,  imaginative  effort  flowing  almost  as 
steadily  as  the  current  of  a  stream, — these  are  charac- 
teristics, which,  even  when  enlianced  as  they  were  in  his 
case,  hy  the  power  to  defy  physical  pain,  and  to  live  in 
his  imaginative  world  when  his  hody  was  writhing  in 
torture,  fail  to  touch  the  heroic  point.  And  there  was 
nothing  in  Scott,  while  he  remained  prosperous,  to  relieve 
adequately  the  glare  of  triumphant  prosperity.  His 
religious  and  moral  feeling,  though  strong  and  sound,  was 
purely  regulative,  and  not  always  even  regulative,  where 
his  inward  principle  was  not  reflected  in  the  opinions  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  The  finer  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  Scott  was  relatively  deficient,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  natural  man  was  almost  too  equal,  com- 
plete, and  glaring.  Something  that  should  "  tame 
the  glaring  white  "  of  that  hroad  sunshine,  was  needed ; 
and  in  the  years  of  reverse,  when  one  gift  after 
another  was  taken  away,  till  at  length  what  he  called 
even  his  "  magic  wand  "  was  hroken,  and  the  old  man 
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struggled   on    to   the    last,   -withotit   bitterness,   without 
defiance,  without  murmuring,  but  not  without  such  sud- 
den flashes  of  subduing  sweetness  as  melted  away  the 
anger  of  the  teacher  of  his  childhood, — that   something 
seemed  to   be   supplied.     Till   calamity  came,  Scott  ap- 
peared  to   be  a  nearly   complete   natural  man,   and  no 
more.     Then  first  was  perceived  in  him  something  above 
nature,    something   which    could    endure    though    every 
end  in  life  for   which  he  had   fought  so  boldly  should 
be  defeated, — something  which  could  endure  and   more 
than  endure,  which  could  shoot  a  soft  transparence  of 
its  own  through  his  years  of  darkness  and  decay.     That 
there  was  nothing  very  elevated  in  Scott's  personal  or 
moral,  or  political  or  literary  ends, — that  he  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  himseK  as  one  who  was  bound  to 
leave  the  earth  better  than  he  found  it, — that  he  never 
seems  to  have  so  much  as  contemplated  a  social  or  political 
reform  for  which  he  ought  to  contend, — that  he  lived  to 
some  extent  hke  a  child  blowing  soap-bubbles,  the  brightest 
and  most  gorgeous  of  which — the  Abbotsford  bubble — 
vanished   before   his   eyes,  is   not   a   take-off    from   the 
charm  of  his  career,  but  adds  to  it  the  very  speciality  of 
its  fascination.     For  it  was  his  entire  unconsciousness  of 
moral  or  spiritual  efforts,  the  simple  straightforward  way 
in  which  he  laboured  for  ends  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
which  made  it  clear  how  much  greater  the  man  was  than 
his  ends,  how  great  was  the  mind  and  character  which 
prosperity  failed  to  display,  but  which  became  visible  at 
once  so  soon  as  the  storm  came  down  and  the  night  fell. 
Few  men  who  battle  avowedly  for  the  right,  battle  for  it 
with  the   calm  fortitude,  the  cheerful  equanimity,  with 
which  Scott  battled  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  to  save 
his  family  from  ruin.     He  stood  high  amongst  those— 
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"  Who  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads," 

among  those  who  have  been  able  to  display — 

"  One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will, 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

And  it  was  because  the  man  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
ends  for  which  he  strove,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  grandeur 
in  the  tragic  fate  which  denied  them  to  him,  and  yet 
exhibited  to  all  the  world  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
striver  himself  to  the  toy  he  was  thus  passionately  craving. 


THE  END. 
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COWPEE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LIFE. 

CowPER  is  tlae  most  important  English  poet  of  the  period 
between  Pope  and  the  illustrious  group  headed  by  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  Shelley,  which  arose  out  of  the  in- 
tellectual ferment  of  the  European  Eevolution.  As  a 
reformer  of  poetry,  who  called  it  back  from  conventionality 
to  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  teacher  of  a  new 
school  of  sentiment  which  acted  as  a  solvent  upon  the 
existing  moral  and  social  system,  he  may  perhaps  himself 
be  numbered  among  the  precursors  of  the  Eevolution, 
though  he  was  certainly  the  mildest  of  them  all.  As  a 
sentimentalist  he  presents  a  faint  analogy  to  Eousseau, 
whom  in  natural  temperament  he  somewhat  resembled 
He  was  also  the  great  poet  of  the  religious  revival  which 
marked  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England,  and  which  was  called  Evangelicism  within  the 
establishment  and  Methodism  without.  In  this  way  he 
is  associated  with  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  as  well  as  with 
the  philanthropists  of  the  movement,  such  as  Wilberforce, 
Thornton,  and  Clarkson.     As  a  poet  he  touches,  on  dif- 
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ferent  sides  of  his  character,  Goldsmith,  Crahhe,  and 
Burns.  With  Goldsmith  and  Crabbe  he  shares  the  honour 
of  improving  English  taste  in  the  sense  of  truthfulness 
and  simplicity.  To  Burns  he  felt  his  affinity,  across  a 
gulf  of  social  circumstance,  and  in  spite  of  a  dialect  not 
yet  made  fashionable  by  Scott.  Besides  his  poetry,  he 
holds  a  high,  perhaps  the  highest  place,  among  English 
letter  writers :  and  the  collection  of  his  letters  appended 
to  Southey's  biography  forms,  with  the  biographical  por- 
tions of  his  poetry,  the  materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
Southey's  biography  itself  is  very  helpful,  though  too 
prolix  and  too  much  filled  out  with  dissertations  for  com- 
mon readers.  Had  its  author  only  done  for  Cowper  what 
he  did  for  Nelson  !  ^ 

William  Cowper  came  of  the  Whig  nobility  of  the  robe. 
His  great- uncle,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  the  Whig 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Anne  and  George  I.  His  grandfather 
was  that  Spencer  Cowper,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
for  love  of  whom  the  pretty  Quakeress  drowned  herself, 
and  who,  by  the  rancour  of  party,  was  indicted  for  her 
murder.  His  father,  the  Eev.  John  Cowper,  D.D.,  was 
chaplain  to  George  II.  His  mother  was  a  Donne,  of  the 
race  of  the  poet,  and  descended  by  several  lines  from 
Henry  III.  A  Whig  and  a  gentleman  he  was  by  birth,  a 
Whig  and  a  gentleman  he  remained  to  the  end.  He  was 
born  on  the  15th  November  (old  style),  1731,  in  his  father's 
rectory  of  Berkhampstead.  From  nature  he  received, 
with  a  large  measure  of  the  gifts  of  genius,  a  still  larger 
measure  of  its  painful  sensibilities.  In  his  portrait  by 
Eoraney  the  brow  bespeaks  intellect,  the  features  feeling 

'  Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Benham,  the  writer 
of  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Globe  Edition  of  Cowpyr, 
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and  refinement,  the  eye  madness.  The  stronger  parts  of 
character,  the  comhative  and  propelling  forces  he  evidently 
lacked  from  the  beginning.  For  the  battle  of  life  he  was 
totally  unfit.  His  judgment  in  its  healthy  state  was, 
even  on  practical  questions,  sound  enough,  as  his  letters 
abundantly  prove ;  but  his  sensibility  not  only  rendered 
him  incapable  of  wrestling  with  a  rough  world,  but  kept 
him  always  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and  frequently 
plunged  him  into  it.  To  the  malady  which  threw  him 
out  of  active  life  we  owe  not  the  meanest  of  EngHsh 
poets. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  writing  of  himself,  he  says,  "  I 
am  of  a  very  singular  temper,  and  very  unlike  all  the 
men  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with.  Certainly  I  am 
not  an  absolute  fool,  but  I  have  more  weakness  than  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fools  I  can  recollect  at  present.  In 
short,  if  I  was  as  fit  for  the  next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for 
this — and  God  forbid  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity — I  would 
not  change  conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christendom." 
Folly  produces  nothing  good,  and  if  Cowper  had  been  an 
absolute  fool,  he  would  not  have  written  good  poetry. 
But  he  does  not  exaggerate  his  own  weakness,  and  that 
he  should  have  become  a  power  among  men  is  a  remark- 
able triumph  of  the  influences  which  have  given  birth  to 
Christian  civilization. 

The  world  into  which  the  child  came  was  one  very 
adverse  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  very  much  in  need 
of  him.  It  was  a  world  from  which  the  spirit  of  poetry 
seemed  to  have  fled.  There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
this  than  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton  by  the  arch-versifier  Pope.  The 
Eevolution  of  1688  was  glorious,  but  unlike  the  Puritan 
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Eevolution  whicli  it  followed,  and  in  the  political  sphere 
partly  ratified,  it  was  profoundly  prosaic.  Spiritual  reli- 
gion, the  source  of  Puritan  grandeur  and  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  was  almost  extinct ;  there  was  not  much  more  of 
it  among  the  Nonconformists,  who  had  now  become  to  a 
great  extent  mere  Whigs,  with  a  decided  Unitarian  ten- 
dency. The  Church  was  little  better  than  a  political 
force,  cultivated  and  manipulated  by  political  leaders  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  Bishops  were  either  politicians 
or  theological  polemics  collecting  trophies  of  victory  over 
free-thinkers  as  titles  to  higher  preferment.  The  inferior 
clergy  as  a  body  were  far  nearer  in  character  toTrulliber  than 
to  Dr.  Primrose  ;  coarse,  sordid,  neglectful  of  their  duties, 
shamelessly  addicted  to  sinecurism  and  pluralities,  fanatics 
in  their  Toryism  and  in  attachment  to  their  corporate 
privileges,  cold,  rationalistic  and  almost  heathen  in  their 
preachings,  if  they  preached  at  all.  The  society  of  the 
day  is  mirrored  in  the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  in  the  works 
of  Pielding  and  Smollett ;  hard  and  heartless  polish  was 
the  best  of  it ;  and  not  a  little  of  it  was  Marriage  a  la 
Mode.  Chesterfield,  with  his  soulless  culture,  his  court 
graces,  and  his  fashionable  immoralities,  was  about  the 
highest  type  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  but  the  Wilkeses, 
Potters,  and  Sandwiches,  whose  mania  for  vice  culminated 
in  the  Hell-fire  Club,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Ches- 
terfields. Among  the  country  squires,  for  one  AUworthy 
or  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  there  were  many  "Westerns. 
Among  the  common  people  religion  was  almost  extinct, 
and  assuredly  no  new  morality  or  sentiment,  such  as 
Positivists  now  promise,  had  taken  its  place.  Sometimes 
the  rustic  thought  for  himself,  and  scepticism  took 
formal  possession  of  his  mind ;  but,  as  we  see  from  one  of 
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Cowper's  letters,  it  was  a  coarse  scepticism  wliicli  desired 
to  be  buried  with  its  hounds.  Ignorance  and  brutality 
reigned  in  tlie  cottage.  Drunkenness  reigned  in  palace 
and  cottage  alike.  Gambling,  cockfigbting,  and  bull- 
fighting were  the  amusements  of  the  people.  Political 
life,  which,  if  it  had  been  pure  and  vigorous,  might  have 
made  up  for  the  absence  of  spiritual  influences,  was  cor- 
rupt from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  the  bottom  :  its  effect  on 
national  character  is  pourtrayed  in  Hogarth's  Election. 
That  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  nobody  had 
yet  ventured  to  say  or  think.  The  duty  of  a  gentleman 
towards  his  own  class  was  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour  and 
to  fight  a  duel  whenever  he  was  challenged  by  one  of  his 
own  order ;  towards  the  lower  class  his  duty  was  none. 
Though  the  forms  of  government  were  elective,  and  Cow- 
per  gives  us  a  description  of  the  candidate  at  election 
time  obsequiously  soliciting  votes,  society  was  intensely 
aristocratic,  and  each  rank  was  divided  from  that  below 
it  by  a  sharp  line  which  precluded  brotherhood  or  sym- 
pathy. Says  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, who  had  asked  her  to  come  and  hear  Whitefield, 
"  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  information  concerning 
the  Methodist  preachers ;  their  doctrines  are  most  re- 
pulsive, and  strongly  tinctured  with  disrespect  towards 
their  superiors,  in  perpetually  endeavouring  to  level  aU 
ranks  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions.  It  is  monstrous 
to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common 
wretches  that  crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive 
and  insulting  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  lady- 
ship should  relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance 
with  high  rank  and  good  breeding.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  come  and  hear  your  favourite  preacher."     Her 
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Grace's  sentiments  towards  the  common  wretches  that 
crawl  on  the  earth  were  shared,  we  may  he  sure,  by  her 
Grace's  waiting-maid.  Of  humanity  there  was  as  Httle  as 
there  was  of  religion.  It  was  the  age  of  the  criminal  law 
which  hanged  men  for  petty  thefts,  of  life-long  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  of  the  stocks  and  the  pUlory,  of  a  Temple 
Bar  garnished  with  the  heads  of  traitors,  of  the  unre- 
formed  prison  system,  of  the  press-gang,  of  unrestrained 
tyranny  and  savagery  at  public  schools.  That  the  slave 
trade  was  iniquitous  hardly  any  one  suspected ;  even  men 
who  deemed  themselves  religious  took  part  in  it  without 
scniple.  But  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  a  still  mightier 
change  was  in  prospect.  At  the  time  of  Cowper's  birth, 
John  Wesley  was  twenty-eight  and  "VVhiteiield  was  seven- 
teen. With  them  the  revival  of  religion  was  at  hand. 
Johnson,  the  moral  reformer,  was  twenty-two.  Howard 
was  born,  and  in  less  than  a  generation  Wilberforce  was 
to  come. 

When  Cowper  was  six  years  old  his  mother  died ;  and 
seldom  has  a  child,  even  such  a  child,  lost  more,  even  in 
a  mother.  Fifty  years  after  her  death  he  still  thinks  of 
her,  he  says,  with  love  and  tenderness  every  day.  Late 
in  his  life  his  cousin  Mrs.  Anne  Bodham  recalled  herself 
to  his  remembrance  by  sending  him  his  mother's  picture. 
"  Every  creature,"  he  writes,  '*  that  has  any  affinity  to 
my  mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter  of  her 
brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant  from  her ;  I  love  you 
therefore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for  her  sake  and  for 
your  own.  The  world  could  not  have  furnished  you  with 
a  present  so  acceptable  to  me  as  the  picture  which  you 
have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it  the  night  before 
last,  and  received  it  with  a  trepidation  of  nerves  and 
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spirits  somewhat  akin  to  what  I  should  have  felt  had  its 
dear  original  presented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kisaed 
it  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  which  I  see  at 
night,  and  the  first  on  which  I  open  my  eyes  in  the 
morning.  She  died  when  I  completed  my  sixth  year ;  yet 
I  remember  her  well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the 
great  fidelity  of  the  copy.  I  remember  too  a  multitude 
of  the  maternal  tendernesses  which  I  received  from  her, 
and  which  have  endeared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. There  is  in  me,  I  believe,  more  of  the  Donne 
than  of  the  Cowper,  and  though  I  love  aU  of  both  names, 
and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love  those  of  my  own 
name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehemently 
to  your  side."  As  Cowper  never  married,  there  was 
nothing  to  take  the  place  in  his  heart  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  his  mother. 

My  mother !  wlien  I  learn' d  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  5 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile ! — it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  di-ew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived  ; 
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By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  cluld. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learn' d  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  tbougb  I  less  deploi'ed  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 


In  the  years  that  followed  no  douht  he  rememhered  her 
too  well.  At  six  years  of  age  this  little  mass  of  timid 
and  quivering  sensibiKty  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
cruel  custom  of  the  time,  sent  to  a  large  boarding  school. 
The  change  from  home  to  a  boarding  school  is  bad  enough 
now ;  it  was  much  worse  in  those  days. 

"  I  had  hardships,"  says  Cowper,  "  of  various  kinds  to 
conflict  with,  which  I  felt  more  sensibly  in  proportion  to 
the  tenderness  with  which  I  had  been  treated  at  home. 
But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out 
from  all  the  other  boys  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  . 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  conceal  a  particular 
recital  of  the  many  acts  of  barbarity  with  which  he  made 
it  his  business  continually  to  persecute  me.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  his  savage  treatment  of  me  impressed  such 
a  dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  to  his 
knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckles 
than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress.  May  the  Lord 
pardon  him,  and  may  we  meet  in  glory ! "  Cowper 
charges  himself,  it  may  be  in  the  exaggerated  style  of  a 
self-accusing  saint,  with  having  become  at  school  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  lying.  Southeysays  this  must  be  a  mistake, 
since  at  English  public  schools  boys  do  not  learn  to  lie. 
But  the  mistake  is  on  Southey's  part ;  bullying,  such  as 
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this  child  endured,  while  it  makes  the  strong  boys 
tyrants,  makes  the  weak  hoys  cowards,  and  teaches  them 
to  defend  themselves  by  deceit,  the  fist  of  the  weak. 
The  recollection  of  this  boarding  school  mainly  it  was 
that  at  a  later  day  inspired  the  plea  for  a  home  education 
in  HXrocinium. 

Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 

A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command, 

That  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 

Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you  ? 

Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 

For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round  your  own  ? 

This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 

How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his  ! 

The  indented  stick  that  loses  day  by  day 

Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smooth'd  away, 

Bears  witness  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 

With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 

But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 

Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof. 

Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural  as  they  are, 

A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there  : 

Ai-rived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change, 

He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange. 

No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease, 

His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees, 

But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat, 

And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 

And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most. 

Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 

Alas,  poor  boy  ! — the  natural  effect 

Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 

From  the  boarding  school,  the  boy,  his  eyes  being  liable 
to  inflammation,  was  sent  to  live  with  an  oculist,  in 
whose  house  he  spent  two  years,  enjoying  at  all  events 
a  respite  from  the  sufferings  and  the  evils  of  the  boarding 
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scliool.  He  was  fhen  sent  to  Westminster  School,  at 
that  time  in  its  glor}''.  That  Westminster  in  those  days 
must  have  been  a  scene  not  merely  of  hardship,  hut  of 
cruel  suffering  and  degradation  to  the  younger  and  weaker 
boys,  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission.  There  was  an  established  system 
and  a  regular  vocabulary  of  bullying.  Yet  Cowper  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  unhappy  there  as  at  the  private 
school ;  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  excelled  at  cricket 
and  football ;  and  excellence  in  cricket  and  football  at  a 
public  school  generally  carries  with  it,  besides  health 
and  enjoyment,  not  merely  immunity  from  bullying,  but 
high  social  consideration.  With  all  Cowper's  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness,  he  must  have  had  a  certain  fund  of 
physical  strength,  or  he  could  hardly  have  borne  the 
literary  labour  of  his  later  years,  especially  as  he  was 
subject  to  the  medical  treatment  of  a  worse  than  empirical 
era.  At  one  time  he  says,  while  he  was  at  Westminster, 
his  spirits  were  so  buoyant  that  he  fancied  he  should 
never  die,  till  a  skull  thrown  out  before  him  by  a  grave- 
digger  as  he  was  passing  through  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard in  the  night  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  mortality. 
The  instruction  at  a  public  school  in  those  days  was 
exclusively  classical,  Cowper  was  under  Vincent  Bourne, 
his  portrait  of  whom  is  in  some  respects  a  picture  not 
only  of  its  immediate  subject,  bu.t  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  last  century.  "  I  love  the  memory  of  Vinny 
Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  TibuUus, 
Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way, 
except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  him 
too  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the 
fifth  form  at  Westminster  when  I  passed  through  it.     He 
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was  so  good-natured  and  so  indolent  that  I  lost  more  tlian 
I  got  by  him,  for  he  made  me  as  idle  as  himself.  He 
was  such  a  sloven,  as  if  he  had  trusted  to  his  genius  as  a 
cloak  for  everything  that  could  disgust  you  in  his  person ; 
and  indeed  in  his  writings  he  has  almost  made  amends 

for  all I  remember  seeing  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 

set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks  and  box  his  ears  to  put  it  out 
again."  Cowper  learned,  if  not  to  write  Latin  verses  as 
well  as  Yinny  Bourne  himself,  to  write  them  very  well, 
as  his  Latin  versions  of  some  of  his  own  short  poems  bear 
witness.  Not  only  so,  but  he  evidently  became  a  good 
classical  scholar,  as  classical  scholarship  was  in  those  days, 
and  acquired  the  literary  form  of  which  the  classics  are 
the  best  school.  Out  of  school  hours  he  studied  inde- 
pendently, as  clever  boys  under  the  unexacting  rule  of 
the  old  public  schools  often  did,  and  read  through  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  a  friend.  He  also 
probably  picked  up  at  Westminster  much  of  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  ever  possessed.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  was  Warren  Hastings,  in  whose  guilt  as 
proconsul  he  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  Aidd  Lang  Syne, 
refused  to  believe,  and  Impey,  whose  character  has  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  be  required  as  the  shade  in  Macaulay's 
fancy  picture  of  Hastings. 

On  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper,  at  eighteen,  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney,  to  whom  he 
was  articled,  being  destined  for  the  Law.  He  chose  that 
profession,  he  says,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  to  gratify 
an  indulgent  father,  who  may  have  been  led  into  the 
error  by  a  recollection  of  the  legal  honours  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  by  the  "  silver  pence  "  which  his  promising  son 
had  won  by  his  Latin  verses   at  Westminster    School. 
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The  youtli  duly  slept  at  the  attorney's  house  in  Ely  Place, 
His  days  were  spent  in  ''  giggling  and  making  giggle " 
with  his  cousins,  Theodora  and  Harriet,  the  daughters  of 
Ashley  Cowper,  in  the  neighbouring  Southampton  Eow. 
Ashley  Cowper  was  a  very  little  man  in  a  white  hat  lined 
with  yellow,  and  his  nephew  used  to  say  that  he  would 
one  day  be  picked  by  mistake  for  a  mushroom.  His  fel- 
low-clerk in  the  office,  and  his  accomplice  in  giggling  and 
making  giggle,  was  one  strangely  mated  with  him;  the 
strong,  aspiring,  and  unscrupulous  Thurlow,  who  though 
fond  of  pleasure  was  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself 
to  push  his  way  to  wealth  and  power.  Cowper  felt  that 
Thurlow  would  reach  the  summit  of  ambition,  while  he 
would  himself  remain  below,  and  made  his  friend  promise 
when  he  was  Chancellor  to  give  him  something.  When 
Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  he  gave  Cowper  his  advice  on 
translating  Homer, 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  with  the  attorney,  Cowper 
took  chambers  in  the  Middle,  from  which  he  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  The  Temple  is  now  a  pile 
of  law  offices.  In  those  days  it  was  still  a  Society.  One 
of  Cowper's  set  says  of  it:  "The  Temple  is  the  barrier 
that  divides  the  City  and  suburbs ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  reside  there  seem  influenced  by  the  situation  of  the 
place  they  inhabit.  Templars  are  in  .  general  a  kind  of 
citizen  courtiers.  They  aim  at  the  air  and  the  mien  of 
the  drawing-room ;  but  the  holy-day  smoothness  of  a 
'prentice,  heightened  with  some  additional  touches  of  the 
rake  or  coxcomb,  betrays  itself  in  everything  they  do. 
The  Temple,  however,  is  stocked  with  its  peculiar  beaux, 
wits,  poets,  critics,  and  every  character  in  the  gay  world  ; 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  pretty  a  society  should 
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be  disgraced  with  a  few  dull  fellows,  who  can  submit  to 
puzzle  themselves  with  cases  and  reports,  and  have  not  taste 
enough  to  follow  the  genteel  method  of  studying  the  law." 
Cowper  at  all  events  studied  law  by  the  genteel  method  ; 
he  read  it  almost  as  little  in  the  Temple  as  he  had  in  the 
attorney's  office,  though  in  due  course  of  time  he  was  for- 
mally called  to  the  Bar,  and  even  managed  in  some  way 
to  acquire  a  reputation,  which  when  he  had  entirely  given 
up  the  profession  brought  him  a  curious  offer  of  a  reader- 
ship at  Lyons  Inn.  His  time  was  given  to  literature,  and 
he  became  a  member  of  a  little  circle  of  men  of  letters 
and  journalists  which  had  its  social  centre  in  the  Non- 
sense Club,  consisting  of  seven  Westminster  men  who 
dined  together  every  Thursday.  In  the  set  were  Bonnell 
Thornton  and  Colman,  twin  wits,  fellow-writers  of  the 
periodical  essays  which  were  the  rage  in  that  day,  joint 
proprietors  of  the  St.  James's  Clwonicle,  contributors  both 
of  them  to  the  Connoisseur,  and  translators,  Colman  of 
Terence,  Bonnell  Thornton  of  Plautus,  Colman  being  a 
dramatist  besides.  In  the  set  was  Lloyd,  another  wit  and 
essayist  and  a  poet,  with  a  character  not  of  the  best.  On 
the  edge  of  the  set,  but  apparently  not  in  it,  was  Churchill, 
who  was  then  running  a  course  which  to  many  seemed 
meteoric,  and  of  whose  verse,  sometimes  strong  but  always 
turbid,  Cowper  conceived  and  retained  an  extravagant  ad- 
miration. Churchill  was  a  link  to  "Wilkes  ;  Hogarth  too 
was  an  ally  of  Colman,  and  helped  him  in  his  exhibition  of 
Signs.  The  set  was  strictly  confined  to  Westminsters.  Gray 
and  Mason,  being  Etonians,  were  objects  of  its  literary 
hostility  and  butts  of  its  satire.  It  is  needless  to  say 
much  about  these  literary  companions  of  Cowper's  youth ; 
his  intercourse  with  them  was  totally  broken  off,   and 
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before  he  himself  became  a  poet  its  effects  had  been 
obliterated  by  madness,  entire  change  of  mind,  and  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years.  If  a  trace  remained,  it  was  in  his 
admiration  of  ChurchOl's  verses,  and  in  the  general  results 
of  literary  society,  and  of  early  practice  in  composition. 
Cowper  contributed  to  the  Gonnoiseur  and  the  St.  James's 
Glironicle.  His  papers  in  the  Connoisseur  have  been  pre- 
served ;  they  are  mainly  imitations  of  the  lighter  papers 
of  the  Spectator  by  a  student  who  affects  the  man  of  the 
world.  He  also  dallied  with  poetry,  writing  verses  to 
"Delia,"  and  an  epistle  to  Lloyd.  He  had  translated 
an  elegy  of  Tibullus  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  at  West- 
minster he  had  written  an  imitation  of  Phillips's  S_plendid 
Shilling,  which,  Southey  says,  shows  his  manner  formed. 
He  helped  his  Cambridge  brother,  John  Cowper,  in  a 
translation  of  the  Hewiade.  He  kept  up  his  classics, 
especially  his  Homer.  In  his  letters  there  are  proofs  of 
his  familiarity  with  Eousseau.  Two  or  three  ballads 
which  he  wrote  are  lost,  but  he  says  they  were  popular, 
and  we  may  believe  him.  Probably  they  were  patriotic. 
"  When  poor  Bob  White,"  he  says,  "  brought  in  the 
news  of  Boscawen's  success  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  how 
did  I  leap  for  joy  !  When  Hawke  demolished  Conflans, 
I  was  still  more  transported.  But  nothing  could  express 
my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  the  conquest  of  Quebec." 

The  "  Delia "  to  whom  Cowper  wrote  verses  was  his 
cousin  Theodora,  with  whom  he  had  an  unfortunate  love 
affair.  Her  father,  Ashley  Cowper,  forbade  their  marriage, 
nominally  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  really,  as 
Southey  thinks,  because  he  saw  Cowper's  unfitness  for 
business  and  inability  to  maintain  a  wife.  Cowper  felt 
the  disappointment  deeply  at  the  time,  as  well  he  might 
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do  if  Theodora  resembled  her  sister,  Lady  Hesketh. 
Theodora  remained  unmarried,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  did 
not  forget  her  lover.  His  letters  she  preserved  till  her 
death  in  extreme  old  age. 

In  1756  Cowper's  father  died.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  intercourse  between  them,  nor  does 
the  son  in  after-years  speak  with  any  deep  feeling  of  his 
loss  :  possibly  his  complaint  in  Tirocinium  of  the  effect 
of  boarding-schools,  in  estranging  children  from  their 
parents,  may  have  had  some  reference  to  his  own  case. 
His  local  affections,  however,  Avere  very  strong,  and  he 
felt  with  unusual  keenness  the  final  parting  from  his  old 
home,  and  the  pang  of  thinking  that  strangers  usurp  our 
dwelling  and  the  familiar  places  will  know  us  no  more. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  tliine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  j 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  capp'd. 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 

Before  the  rector's  death,  it  seems,  his  pen  had  hardly 
realized  the  cruel  frailty  of  the  tenure  by  which  a  home  in 
a  parsonage  is  held.  Of  the  family  of  Berkhampstead 
Eectory  there  was  now  left  besides  himself  only  his 
brother  John  Cowper,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
whose  birth  had  cost  their  mother's  life. 

When  Cowper  was  thirty-two  and  still  living  in  the 
Temple,  came  the  sad  and  decisive  crisis  of  his  life.  He 
went  mad  and  attempted  suicide.  What  was  the  source 
of  his  madness  ?     There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  it  arose 
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from  licentiousness,  which  no  doiiht  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  insanity.  But  in  Cowper's  case  there  is  no  proof 
of  anything  of  the  kind  :  his  confessions,  after  his  con- 
version, of  his  own  past  sinfulness  point  to  nothing  worse 
than  general  ungodliness  and  occasional  excess  in  wine ; 
and  the  tradition  derives  a  colour  of  prohahility  only  from 
the  loose  lives  of  one  or  two  of  the  wits  and  Bohemians 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  His  virtuous  love  of  Theodora 
was  scarcely  compatible  with  low  and  gross  amours. 
Generally,  his  madness  is  said  to  have  Leen  religious,  and 
the  blame  is  laid  on  the  same  foe  to  human  weal  as  that 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  But  when  he  first  went 
mad,  his  conversion  to  Evangelicism  had  not  taken  place ; 
he  had  not  led  a  particularly  religious  life,  nor  been  greatly 
given  to  religious  practices,  though  as  a  clergyman's  son 
he  naturally  believed  in  religion,  had  at  times  felt  religious 
emotions,  and  when  he  found  his  heart  sinking  had  tried 
devotional  books  and  prayers.  The  truth  is  his  malady 
was  simple  hypochondria,  having  its  source  in  delicacy 
of  constitution  and  weakness  of  digestion,  combined  with 
the  influence  of  melancholy  surroundings.  It  had  begun  to 
attack  him  soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  lonely  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  when  his  pursuits  and  associations,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  far  from  Evangelical.  When  its  crisis 
arrived,  he  was  living  by  himself  without  any  society 
of  the  kind  that  suited  him  (for  the  excitement  of  the 
Nonsense  Club  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  reaction) ;  he 
had  lost  his  love,  his  father,  his  home,  and  as  it  happened 
also  a  dear  friend;  his  little  patrimony  was  fast  dwindling 
away ;  he  must  have  despaired  of  success  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  his  outlook  was  altogether  dark.  It  yielded 
to  the  remedies  to  which  hypochondria  usually  yields, 
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air,  exercise,  sunshine,  cheerful  society,  congenial  occupa- 
tion. It  came  with  January  and  went  with  May,  Its 
gathering  gloom  was  dispelled  for  a  time  by  a  stroll  in 
fine  weather  on  the  hills  above  Southampton  Water,  and 
Cowper  said  that  he  was  never  unhappy  for  a  whole  day 
in  the  company  of  Lady  Hesketh.  When  he  had  become 
a  Methodist,  his  hypochondria  took  a  religious  form,  but 
so  did  his  recovery  from  hypochondria ;  both  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  his  faith,  or  neither.  This  double 
aspect  of  the  matter  wiU  plainly  appear  further  on,  A 
votary  of  wealth  when  his  brain  gives  way  under  disease 
or  age  fancies  that  he  is  a  beggar,  A  Methodist  when 
his  brain  gives  way  under  the  same  influences  fancies 
that  he  is  forsaken  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  root  of 
the  malady  is  physical. 

In  the  lines  which  Cowper  sent  on  his  disappointment 
to  Theodora's  sister,  and  which  record  the  sources  of  his 
despondency,  there  is  not  a  touch  of  religious  despair,  or 
of  anything  connected  with  religion.  The  catastrophe  was 
brought  on  by  an  incident  with  which  religion  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  office  of  clerk  of  the  Journals  in  the 
House  of  Lords  fell  vacant,  and  was  in  the  gift  of 
Cowper's  kinsman  Major  Cowper,  as  patentee.  Cowper 
received  the  nomination.  He  had  longed  for  the  ofiice, 
sinfully  as  he  afterwards  fancied ;  it  would  exactly  have 
suited  him  and  made  him  comfortable  for  life.  But  his 
mind  had  by  this  time  succumbed  to  his  malady.  His 
fancy  conjured  up  visions  of  opposition  to  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords ;  of  hostility  in  the  office 
where  he  had  to  study  the  Journals  ;  of  the  terrors  of  an 
examination  to  be  undergone  before  the  frowning  peers. 
After  hopelessly  poring  over  the  Journals  for  some  months 
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he  "became  quite  mad,  and  his  madness  took  a  suicidal 
form.  He  has  told  with  unsparing  exactness  the  story 
of  his  attempts  to  kill  himself.  In  his  youth  his  father 
had  unwisely  given  him  a  treatise  in  favour  of  suicide  to 
read,  and  when  he  argued  against  it,  had  listened  to  his 
reasonings  in  a  silence  which  he  construed  as  sympathy 
with  the  writer,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  only  un- 
willingness to  think  too  hadly  of  the  state  of  a  departed 
friend.  This  now  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  talk  with 
casual  companions  in  taverns  and  chophouses  was  enough 
in  his  present  condition  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  that 
self-destruction  was  lawful.  Evidently  he  was  perfectly 
insane,  for  he  could  not  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
reading  in  it  a  fancied  libel  on  himself.  First  he  bought 
laudanum,  and  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  with  the 
intention  of  swallowing  it,  when  the  love  of  life  suggested 
another  way  of  escaping  the  dreadful  ordeal.  He  might 
sell  all  he  had,  fly  to  France,  change  his  religion,  and 
bury  himself  in  a  monastery.  He  went  home  to  pack  up; 
but  while  he  was  looking  over  his  portmanteau,  his 
mood  changed,  and  he  again  resolved  on  self-destruction. 
Taking  a  coach  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Tower  Wharf,  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 
But  the  love  of  life  once  more  interposed,  under  the  guise 
of  a  low  tide  and  a  porter  seated  on  the  quay.  Again  in 
the  coach,  and  afterwards  in  his  chambers,  he  tried  to 
swallow  the  laudanum  ;  but  his  hand  was  paralysed  by 
"the  convincing  Spirit,"  aided  by  seasonable  interruptions 
from  the  presence  of  his  laundress  and  her  husband,  and 
at  length  he  threw  the  laudanum  away.  On  the  night 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  before  the 
Lords,  he  lay  some  time  with  the  point  of  his  penknife 
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pressed  against  his  heart,  but  without  courage  to  drive  it 
home.  Lastly  he  tried  to  hang  himself;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  saved  not  by  the  love  of 
life,  or  by  want  of  resolution,  but  by  mere  accident.  He 
had  become  insensible,  when  the  garter  by  which  he  was 
suspended  broke,  and  his  fall  brought  in  the  laundress, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  in  a  fit.  He  sent  her  to  a  friend, 
to  whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed,  and  despatched 
him  to  his  kinsman.  His  kinsman  arrived,  listened  with 
horror  to  the  story,  made  more  vivid  by  the  sight  of  the 
broken  garter,  saw  at  once  that  all  thought  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  end,  and  carried  away  the  instrument  ot 
nomination.  Let  those  whom  despondency  assails  read 
this  passage  of  Cowper's  life,  and  remember  that  he  lived 
to  write  John  Gilpin  and  The  Task. 

Cowper  tells  us  that  "  to  this  moment  he  had  felt  no 
concern  of  a  spiritual  kind  ; "  that  "  ignorant  of  original 
sin,  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual  transgression,  he 
understood  neither  the  Law  nor  the  Gospel ;  the  con- 
demning nature  of  the  one,  nor  the  restoring  mercies  of 
of  the  other."  But  after  attempting  suicide  he  was  seized, 
as  he  well  might  be,  with  religious  horrors.  Xow  it  was 
that  he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  was  presently  persuaded  that  he 
had,  though  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire  what  he  imagined 
the  unpardonable  sin  to  be.  In  this  mood,  he  fancied 
that  if  there  was  any  balm  for  him  in  Gilead,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  ministrations  of  his  friend  Martin  Madan,  an 
Evangelical  clergyman  of  high  repute,  whom  he  had  been 
wont  to  regard  as  an  enthusiast.  His  Cambridge  brother, 
John,  the  translator  of  the  Henriade,  seems  to  have  had 
some  philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed 
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remedy ;  but,  like  a  philosopher,  he  consented  to  the  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Madan  came  and  ministered,  but  in  that 
distempered  soul  his  balm  tiirned  to  poison ;  his  religious 
conversations  only  fed  the  horrible  illusion.  A  set  of 
English  Sapphics,  written  by  CoAvper  at  this  time,  and 
expressing  his  despair,  were  unfortunately  preserved ;  they 
are  a  ghastly  play  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  a  mind  utterly 
deprived  of  self-control,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  inrush- 
ing  madness.  Diabolical,  they  might  be  termed  more 
truly  than  rehgious. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  madhouse.  The  sufferer 
was  consigned  to  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St. 
Alban's.  An  ill-chosen  physician  Dr.  Cotton  would  have 
been,  if  the  malady  had  really  had  its  source  in  religion ; 
for  he  was  himself  a  pious  man,  a  writer  of  hymns,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  religious  intercourse  with  his 
patients.  Cowper,  after  his  recovery,  speaks  of  that 
intercourse  with  the  keenest  pleasure  and  gratitude ; 
so  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  persons  best  qualified 
to  judge,  religion  in  this  case  was  not  the  bane.  Cowper 
has  given  us  a  full  account  of  his  recovery.  It  was 
brought  about,  as  we  can  plainly  see,  by  medical  treat- 
ment wisely  applied ;  but  it  came  in  the  form  of  a 
burst  of  religious  faith  and  hope.  He  rises  one  morning 
feeling  better ;  grows  cheerful  over  his  breakfast,  takes 
up  the  Bible,  which  in  his  fits  of  madness  he  always 
throw  aside,  and  turns  to  a  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans.  "  Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe, 
and  tlie  fuU  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  shone 
upon  me.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  He  had 
made,  my  pardon  in  His  blood,  and  the  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness of  His  justification.     In  a  moment  I  believed 
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and  received  the  Gospel."  Cotton  at  first  mistrusted  the 
sudden  change,  but  he  was  at  length  satisfied,  pronounced 
his  patient  cured,  and  discharged  him  from  the  asylum, 
after  a  detention  of  eighteen  months.  Cowper  hymned 
his  deliverance  in  The  Happy  Change,  as  in  the  hideous 
Sapphics  he  had  given  religious  utterance  to  his  despair. 

The  soul,  a  dreary  province  once 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Feels  a  nevr  empire  form'd  within, 

And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

The  glorious  orb  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control, 
Since  first  obedient  to  Thy  word. 

He  started  from  the  goal, 

Has  cheer' d  the  nations  with  the  joys 

His  orient  rays  impart  ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  Thy  light  alone 

Can  shine  upon  the  heart. 

Once  for  all,  the  reader  of  Cowper's  life  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  acquiesce  in  religious  forms  of  expression. 
If  he  does  not  sympathize  with  them,  he  will  recognize 
them  as  phenomena  of  opinion,  and  bear  them  like  a 
philosopher.  He  can  easily  translate  them  into  the  lan- 
guage of  psychology,  or  even  of  physiology,  if  he  thinks 
fit. 


CHAPTER  11. 

AT  HUNTINGDON — THE  UNWINS. 

The  storm  was  over ;  but  it  had  swept  away  a  great  part 
of  Cowper's  scanty  fortune,  and  almost  all  his  friends.  At 
thirty-five  he  was  stranded  and  desolate.  He  was  obliged 
to  resign  a  Commissionership  of  Bankruptcy  which  he 
held,  and  little  seems  to  have  remaiiied  to  him  but  the 
rent  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  A  return  to  his 
profession  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  His  re- 
lations, however,  combined  to  make  up  a  little  income  for 
him,  though  from  a  hope  of  his  family,  he  had  become  a 
melancholy  disappointment ;  even  the  Major  contributing, 
in  spite  of  the  rather  trying  incident  of  the  nomination. 
His  brother  was  kind  and  did  a  brother's  duty,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  sympathy  between 
them ;  John  Cowper  did  not  become  a  convert  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  till  he  was  near  his  end,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  sharing  William's  spiritual  emotions.  Of 
his  brilliant  companions,  the  Eonnell  Thorntons  and  the 
Colmans,  the  quondam  members  of  the  Nonsense  Club, 
he  heard  no  more,  till  he  had  himself  become  famous. 
But  he  still  had  a  staunch  friend  in  a  less  brilliant  member 
of  the  Club,  Joseph  Hill,  the  lawyer,  evidently  a  man 
who  united  strong  sense  and  depth  of  character  with 
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literary  tastes  and  love  of  fun,  and  who  was  tlirougliout 
Cowper's  life  liis  Mentor  in  matters  of  business,  with 
regard  to  which  he  was  himself  a  child.  He  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  asylum  at  St.  Albans  the  servant  who 
had  attended  him  there,  and  who  had  been  drawn  by  the 
singular  talisman  of  personal  attraction  which  partly  made 
up  to  this  frail  and  helpless  being  for  his  entire  lack  of 
force.  He  had  also  brought  from  the  same  place  an  outcast 
boy  whose  case  had  excited  his  interest,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  provided  by  putting  him  to  a  trade.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  two  retainers  was  expensive  and  led  to 
grumbling  among  the  subscribers  to  the  family  subsidy,  the 
Major  especially  threatening  to  withdraw  his  contribution. 
While  the  matter  was  in  agitation,  Cowper  received  an 
anonymous  letter  couched  in  the  kindest  terms,  bidding 
him  not  distress  himself,  for  that  whatever  deduction  from 
his  income  might  be  made,  the  loss  would  be  supplied  by 
one  who  loved  him  tenderly  and  approved  his  conduct. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  says  that  he  wishes  he 
knew  who  dictated  this  letter,  and  that  he  had  seen  not 
long  before  a  style  excessively  like  it.  He  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  guess  that  it  came  from  Theodora. 

It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  say  that  he  accepts  the  assistance 
of  his  relatives  and  all  acts  of  kindness  done  to  him  with 
sweet  and  becoming  thankfulness ;  and  that  whatever 
dark  fancies  he  may  have  had  about  his  religious  state, 
when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him,  he  always  speaks 
with  contentment  and  cheerfulness  of  his  earthly  lot. 
Nothing  splenetic,  no  element  of  suspicious  and  irritable 
self-love,  entered  into  the  composition  of  his  character. 

On  his  release  from  the  asylum  he  was  taken  in  hand  by 
his  brother  John,  who  lirst  tried  to  find  lodgings  for  him 
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at  or  near  Cambridge,  and  failing  in  this,  placed  him  at 
Huntingdon,  within  a  long  ride,  so  that  William  becoming 
a  horseman  for  the  purpose,  the  brothers  could  meet  once 
a  week.  Huntingdon  was  a  quiet  little  town  with  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  a  dull  country,  the 
best  part  of  which  was  the  Ouse,  especially  to  Cowper, 
who  was  fond  of  bathing.  Life  there,  as  in  other 
English  country  towns  in  those  days,  and  indeed  till 
railroads  made  people  everywhere  too  restless  and  mi- 
gratory for  companionship  or  even  for  acquaintance, 
was  sociable  in  an  unrefined  way.  There  were  assem- 
blies, dances,  races,  card-parties,  and  a  bowling-green,  at 
which  the  little  world  met  and  enjoyed  itself.  From 
these  the  new  convert,  in  his  spiritual  ecstasy,  of 
course  turned  away  as  mere  modes  of  murdering  time. 
Three  families  received  him  with  civility,  two  of  them 
with  cordiality ;  but  the  chief  acquaintances  he  made 
were  with  "odd  scrambling  fellows  like  himself;"  an 
eccentric  water-drinker  and  vegetarian  who  was  to  be  met 
by  early  risers  and  walkers  every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
by  his  favourite  spring ;  a  char-parson,  of  the  class  common 
in  those  days  of  sinecurism  and  non-residence,  who  walked 
sixteen  miles  every  Sunday  to  serve  two  churches,  besides 
reading  daily  prayers  at  Huntingdon,  and  who  regaled 
his  friend  with  ale  brewed  by  his  own  hands.  In  his 
attached  servant  the  recluse  boasted  that  he  had  a  friend  ; 
a  friend  he  might  have,  but  hardly  a  companion. 

For  the  first  days  and  even  weeks,  however,  Hunting- 
don seemed  a  paradise.  The  heart  of  its  new  inhabitant 
was  full  of  the  unspeakable  happiness  that  comes  with 
calm  after  storm,  with  health  after  the  most  terrible 
of  maladies,  with  repose  after  the  burning  fever  of  the 
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brain.  When  first  he  went  to  church  he  was  in  a  spiiitual 
ecstasy;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  his 
emotions  ;  though  his  voice  was  silent,  being  stopped  by 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his  heart  within  him  sang 
for  joy ;  and  when  the  Gospel  for  the  day  was  read,  the 
sound  of  it  was  more  than  he  could  well  bear.  This 
brightness  of  his  mind  communicated  itself  to  all  the 
objects  round  him,  to  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Ouse, 
to  dull,  fenny  Huntingdon,  and  to  its  commonplace 
inhabitants. 

For  about  three  months  his  cheerfulness  lasted,  and 
with  the  help  of  books,  and  his  rides  to  meet  his  brother, 
he  got  on  pretty  well ;  but  then  "  the  communion 
which  he  had  so  long  been  able  to  maintain  \nth 
the  Lord  was  suddenly  interrupted."  This  is  his  theo- 
logical version  of  the  case ;  the  rationalistic  version 
immediately  follows  :  "  I  began  to  dislike  my  solitary 
situation,  and  to  fear  I  should  never  be  able  to  weather 
out  the  winter  in  so  lonely  a  dwelling."  No  man  could  be 
less  fitted  to  bear  a  lonely  life ;  persistence  in  the  attempt 
would  soon  have  brought  back  his  madness.  He  was  long- 
ing for  a  home  ;  and  a  home  was  at  hand  to  receive  him. 
It  was  not  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  kind ;  but  the 
influence  which  detracted  from  its  advantages  was  the 
one  which  rendered  it  hospitable  to  the  wanderer.  If 
Christian  piety  was  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  beneath 
its  roof.  Christian  charity  opened  its  door. 

The  religious  revival  was  now  in  full  career,  with 
Wesley  for  its  chief  apostle,  organizer,  and  dictator, 
Whitefield  for  its  great  preacher,  Fletcher  of  Madeley  for 
its  typical  saint,  Lady  Huntingdon  for  its  patroness  among 
the  aristocracy  and  the   chief  of  its  "  devout  women." 
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From  the  pulpit,  but  still  more  from  the  stand  of  the 
field-preacher  and  through  a  well-trained  army  of  social 
propagandists,  it  was  assailing  the  scepticism,  the  coldness, 
the  frivolity,  the  vices  of  the  age.  English  society  was 
deeply  stirred;  multitudes  were  converted,  while  among 
those  who  were  not  converted  violent  and  sometimes  cruel 
antagonism  was  aroused.  The  party  had  two  wings,  the 
Evangelicals,  people  of  the  wealthier  class  or  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  remained  within  the 
Establishment ;  and  the  Methodists,  people  of  the  lower 
middle  class  or  peasants,  the  personal  converts  and  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  who,  like  their  leaders, 
without  a  positive  secession,  soon  found  themselves 
organizing  a  separate  spiritual  life  in  the  freedom  of 
Dissent.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  to  be  counted  at  most  by  hundreds,  the 
Methodists  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  So  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned,  it  was  in  fact  a  preaching  of 
Christianity  anew.  There  was  a  cross  division  of  the 
party  into  the  Calvinists  and  those  whom  the  Calvinists 
called  Arminians ;  Wesley  belonging  to  the  latter  section, 
v^hile  the  most  pronounced  and  vehement  of  the  Cal- 
vinists was  "  the  fierce  Toplady."  As  a  rule,  the  darker 
and  sterner  element,  that  which  delighted  in  religious 
terrors  and  threatenings  was  Calvinist,  the  milder  and 
gentler,  that  which  preached  a  gospel  of  love  and  hope, 
continued  to  look  up  to  Wesley,  and  to  bear  with  him 
the  reproach  of  being  Arminian. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
Evangelicism  and  Methodism  ;  they  are  not  things  of  the 
past.  If  Evangelicism  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  narrow 
domain  by  the  advancing  forces  of  Eitualism  on  one  side 
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and  of  Eationalism  on  the  other,  Methodism  is  still  the 
great  Protestant  Church,  especially  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  spiritual  fire  which  they  have  kindled,  the  character 
which  they  have  produced,  the  moral  reforms  which  they 
have  wrought,  the  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy 
to  which  they  have  given  birth,  are  matters  not  only  of 
recent  memory,  but  of  present  experience.  Like  the 
great  Protestant  revivals  which  had  preceded  them  in 
England,  like  the  Moravian  revival  on  the  Continent,  to 
which  they  were  closely  related,  they  sought  to  bring  the 
soul  into  direct  communion  with  its  Maker,  rejecting  the 
intervention  of  a  priesthood  or  a  sacramental  system. 
Unlike  the  previous  revivals  in  England,  they  warred 
not  against  the  rulers  of  the  Church  or  State,  but  only 
against  vice  or  irreligion.  Consequently  in  the  characters 
which  they  produced,  as  compared  with  those  produced 
by  Wycliffism,  by  the  Eeformation,  and  notably  by 
Puritanism,  there  was  less  of  force  and  the  grandeur 
connected  with  it,  more  of  gentleness,  mysticism,  and 
religious  love.  Even  Quietism,  or  something  like  it, 
prevailed,  especially  among  the  Evangelicals,  who  were 
not  like  the  Methodists,  engaged  in  framing  a  new  or- 
ganization or  in  wrestling  with  the  barbarous  vices  of  the 
lower  orders.  ISTo  movement  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
exempt  from  drawbacks  and  follies,  from  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  breaches  of  good  taste  in  religious  matters, 
unctuousness,  and  cant — from  chimerical  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  the  flesh  and  live  an  angelic  life  on  earth — from 
delusions  about  special  providences  and  miracles — from  a 
tendency  to  over-value  doctrine  and  undervalue  duty — 
from  arrogant  assumption  of  spiritual  authoi  ity  by  leaders 
and  preachers— from  the  self-righteousness  which  fancies 
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itself  tlie  object  of  a  divine  election,  and  looks  out  witli  a 
sort  of  religious  complacency  from  the  Ark  of  Salvation 
in  which  it  fancies  itself  securely  placed,  upon  the  drown- 
ing of  an  unregenerate  world.  Still  it  AviU  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  the  effects  produced  by  Evangelicism  and 
Methodism  the  good  has  outweighed  the  evil.  Had  Jan- 
senism prospered  as  well,  France  might  have  had  more  of 
reform  and  less  of  revolution.  The  poet  of  the  movement 
will  not  be  condemned  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
it,  any  more  than  Milton  is  condemned  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  Puritanism,  provided  it  be  found  that  he 
also  served  art  weU. 

Cowper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  converted.  In  a 
letter  written  at  this  time  to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  speaks  of 
himself  with  great  humility  "  as  a  convert  made  in  Bed- 
lam, who  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumblingblock  to  others, 
than  to  advance  their  faith,"  though  he  adds,  with  reason 
enough,  "  that  he  who  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life 
and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the  heart  itself,  to 
madness  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  that  in  any  other  case 
would  fasten  the  imputation  of  madness  upon  himself." 
It  is  hence  to  be  presumed  that  he  traced  his  conversion 
to  his  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Evangelical  physician 
of  St.  Albans,  though  the  seed  sown  by  INIartin  Madan 
may  perhaps  also  have  sprung  up  in  his  heart  when  the 
more  propitious  season  arrived.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  two  great  factors  of  Cowper's  life  were  the 
malady  which  consigned  him  to  poetic  seclusion  and  the 
conversion  to  Evangelicism,  which  gave  him  his  inspira- 
tion and  his  theme. 

At  Huntingdon  dwelt  the  Eev.  William  Unwin,  a  clergy- 
man, taking  pupils,  his  wife,  much  younger  than  himself, 
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and   their  son  and   daughter.     It  was  a  typical  family 
of    the    Kevival.     Old     Mr.    Unwin    is    described    by 
Cowper  as  a  Parson  Adams.     The  son,  William  TJnwin, 
was  preparing  for  holy  orders.     He  was  a  man  of  some 
mark,  and  received  tokens  of  intellectual  respect  from 
Paley,  though  he  is  best  known  as  the  friend  to  whom 
many  of  Cowper's  letters  are  addressed.     He  it  was  who, 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  acquaintance.     He  found  one,  after 
morning  church,  when  Cowper  was  taking  his  solitary 
walk  beneath  the  trees.     Under  the  influence  of  religious 
sympathy  the  acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  Cowper  at  once  became  one  of  the  Unwin  circle, 
and  soon  afterwards,  a  vacancy  being  made  by  the  de- 
parture of  one  of  the  pupils,  he  became  a  boarder  in  the 
house.      This  position  he  had    passionately  desired   on 
religious   grounds;    but  in   truth   he  might    well   have 
desired  it  on  economical  grounds  also,  for  he  had  begun 
to  experience  the  difiiculty  and  expensiveness,  as  well  as 
the  loneliness,  of   bachelor  housekeeping,  and  financial 
deficit  was  evidently  hefore  him.     To  Mrs.  Unwin  he  was 
from  the  first  strongly  drawn.     "  I  met  Mrs.  Unwin  in 
the   street,"  he  says,  "  and  went  home  with  her.     She 
and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours  in  the  garden,  and 
had  a  conversation  which  did  me  more  good  than  I  should 
have  received  from  an  audience  with  the  first  prince  in 
Europe.     That  woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never 
see  ,her  without  being  the  better  for  her  company."     Mrs. 
Unwin's  character  is  written  in    her  portrait    with    its 
prim  but  pleasant  features ;    a  Puritan  and  a  precisian 
she    was;   but  she    was  not    morose   or  sour,   and  she 
had  a  boundless  capacity  for  affection.     Lady  Hesketh, 
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a  woman  of  the  world,  and  a  good  judge  in  every 
respect,  says  of  her  at  a  later  period,  when  she  had 
passed  with  Cowper  through  many  sad  and  trying 
years  :  "  She  is  very  far  from  grave  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
is  cheerful  and  gay,  and  laughs  de  hon  cmur  upon  the 
smallest  provocation.  Amidst  all  the  little  puritanical 
words  which  fall  from  her  de  temps  en  temps,  she  seems 
to  have  hy  nature  a  quiet  fund  of  gaiety ;  great  indeed 
must  it  have  heen,  not  to  have  been  wholly  overcome  by 
the  close  confinement  in  which  she  has  lived,  and  the 
anxiety  she  must  have  undergone  for  one  whom  she 
certainly  loves  as  well  as  one  human  being  can  love 
another.  I  will  not  say  she  idolizes  him,  because  that 
she  would  think  wrong ;  but  she  certainly  seems  to 
possess  the  truest  regard  and  affection  for  this  excellent 
creature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  has  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  those  words,  no  will  or  shadow  of  inclination  but 
what  is  his.  My  account  of  Mrs.  Unwin  may  seem 
perhaps  to  you,  on  comparing  my  letters,  contradictory ; 
but  when  you  consider  that  I  began  to  write  at  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  her,  you  will  not  wonder.  Her 
character  develops  itself  by  degrees ;  and  though  I  might 
lead  you  to  suppose  her  grave  and  melancholy,  she  is 
not  so  by  any  means.  "When  she  speaks  upon  grave 
subjects,  she  does  express  herself  with  a  puritanical  tone, 
and  in  puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  subjects  she 
seems  to  have  a  great  disposition  to  cheerfulness  and 
mirth  ;  and  indeed  had  she  not,  she  could  not  have  gone 
through  all  she  has.  I  must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to 
be  very  well  read  in  the  English  poets,  as  appears  by 
several  little  quotations,  which  she  makes  from  time  to 
time,  and  has  a  true  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  that  way." 
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When  Cowper  became  an  author  he  paid  the  highest 
respect  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  an  instinctive  critic,  and  called 
her  his  Lord  Chamberlain,  whose  approbation  was  his 
sufficient  licence  for  publication. 

Life  in  the  Unwin  family  is  thus  described  by  the  new 
inmate: — "  As  to  amusements,  I  mean  what  the  world  calls 
such,  we  have  none.  The  place  indeed  swarms  with  them ; 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed  business  of 
almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon.  We 
refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessories  to  this 
way  of  murdering  our  time,  and  by  so  doing  have  acquired 
the  name  of  Methodists.  Having  told  you  how  we  do 
not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next  say  how  we  do.  We 
breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine ;  till  eleven, 
we  read  either  the  scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some 
faithful  preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries  ;  at  eleven  we 
attend  divine  service,  which  is  performed  here  twice 
every  day,  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate,  and 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  interval,  I 
either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk  or  ride,  or 
work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner, 
but,  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the 
pleasure  of  religious  conversation  till  tea-time.  If  it 
rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse 
within  doors  or  sing  some  hyrans  of  Martin's  collection, 
and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord,  make  up 
a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts  I  hope  are  the 
best  performers.  After  tea  we  sally  forth  to  walk  in 
good  earnest,  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  we 
have  generally  travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see 
home  again.     When  the  days  are  short  we  make  this 
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excursion  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  between  church- 
time  and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse  as 
before  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening  either 
with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the  family  are 
called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as 
this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  accord- 
ingly we  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in  unity  as 
brethren." 

Mrs.  Cowper,  the  wife  of  Major  (now  Colonel)  Cowper, 
to  whom  this  was  written,  was  herself  strongly  Evan- 
gelical ;  Cowper  had,  in  fact,  unfortunately  for  him,  turned 
from  his  other  relations  and  friends  to  her  on  that  account. 
She,  therefore,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  thinking  that 
such  a  life  was  consistent  with  cheerfulness,  but  ordinary 
readers  will  ask  how  it  could  fail  to  bring  on  another  fit 
of  hypochondria.  The  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  last  words  of  the  passage.  Overstrained  and 
ascetic  piety  found  an  antidote  in  affection.  The  Unwins 
were  Puritans  and  enthusiasts,  but  their  household  was  a 
picture  of  domestic  love. 

With  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cowper  is  connected  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  which  illustrates  the 
propensity  to  self-inspection  and  self-revelation  which 
Cowper  had  in  common  with  Eousseau.  Huntingdon, 
like  other  little  towns,  was  all  eyes  and  gossip  ;  the  new 
comer  was  a  mysterious  stranger  who  kept  himself  aloof 
from  the  general  society,  and  he  naturally  became  the 
mark  for  a  little  stone-throwing.  Young  Unwin  happen- 
ing to  be  passing  near  "  the  Park "  on  his  way  from 
London  to  Huntingdon,  Cowper  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  its  lady,  in  a  letter  to  whom  he  afterwards  disclosed 
his  secret  motive.      "My  dear  Cousin, — You    sent  my 
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friend  Unwin  home  to  us  charmed  with  your  kind  recep- 
tion of  him,  and  with  everything  he  saw  at  the  Park. 
Shall  I  once  more  give  you  a  peep  into  my  vile  and 
deceitful  heart  1  What  motive  do  you  think  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  my  conduct  when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon 
you?  I  did  not  suspect,  at  fii-st,  that  pride  and  vain- 
glory had  any  share  in  it ;  but  quickly  after  I  had  recom- 
mended the  visit  to  him,  I  discovered,  in  that  fruitful 
soil,  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  You  know  I  am  a 
stranger  here ;  all  such  are  suspected  characters,  unless 
they  bring  their  credentials  with  them.  To  this  moment, 
I  believe,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  place, 
whence  I  came,  and  to  whom  I  belong.  Tliough  my 
friend,  you  may  suppose,  before  I  was  admitted  an 
inmate  here,  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  a  mere  vaga- 
bond, and  has,  since  that  time,  received  more  con- 
vincing proofs  of  my  sponsihility ;  yet  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  him  with  ocular 
demonstration  of  it,  by  introducing  him  to  one  of  my 
most  splendid  connexions  ;  that  when  he  hears  me  called 
*  that  fellow  Cowper,'  which  has  happened  heretofore,  he 
may  be  able,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  to  assert  my 
gentlemanhood,  and  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  that 
opprobrious  appellation.  Oh  pride !  pride !  it  deceives  with 
the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and  seems  to  walk  erect,  though 
it  crawls  upon  the  earth.  How  will  it  twist  and  twine 
itself  about  to  get  from  under  the  Cross,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  Christian  calling  to  be  able  to  bear  with 
patience  and  goodwill  They  who  can  guess  at  the  heart 
of  a  stranger, — and  you  especially,  who  are  of  a  com- 
passionate temper, — will  be  more  ready,  perhaps,  to  excuse 
me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  excuse  myself.     But, 
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in  good  truth,  it  was  abominable  prido  of  heart,  indig- 
nation, and  vanity,  and  deserves  no  better  name." 

Once  more,  however  obsolete  Cowper's  belief,  and  the 
language  in  which  he  expresses  it  may  have  become  for 
many  of  us,  we  must  take  it  as  his  philosophy  of  life. 
At  this  time,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  source  of  happiness. 
"  The  storm  being  passed,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity 
of  soul  succeeded;"  and  the  serenity  in  this  case  was 
unquestionably  produced  in  part  by  the  faith. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  boro 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scars, 
"With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth  and  healed  and  bade  me  live. 

Cowper  thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  orders,  hut  his 
dread  of  appearing  in  public  conspired  with  the  good  sense 
which  lay  beneath  his  excessive  sensibility  to  put  a  veto 
on  the  design.  He,  however,  exercised  the  zeal  of  a 
neophyte  in  proselytism  to  a  greater  extent  than  his 
own  judgment  and  good  taste  approved  when  his  enthu- 
siasm had  calmed  down. 


CHAPTEE  III 

AT   OLNEY — MR.  NEWTON. 

CowPER  had  not  been  two  years  witli  the  Unwins  when 
Mr.  Unwin,  the  father,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse;  this  broke  np  the  household.  But  between 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  an  indissoluble  tie  had  been 
formed.  It  seems  clear,  notwithstanding  Southey's  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary,  that  they  at  one  time  meditated 
marriage,  possibly  as  a  propitiation  to  the  evil  tongues 
which  did  not  spare  even  this  most  innocent  connexion  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  intention  by 
a  return  of  Cowper's  malady.  They  became  companions 
for  life.  Cowper  says  they  were  as  mother  and  son  to 
each  other ;  but  ]\Irs.  Unwin  was  only  seven  years  older 
than  he.  To  label  their  connexion  is  impossible,  and 
to  try  to  do  it  would  be  a  platitude.  In  his  poems 
Cowper  calls  Mrs.  Unwin  Mary;  she  seems  always  to 
have  called  him  Mr.  Cowper.  It  is  evident  that  her  son, 
a  strictly  virtuous  and  religious  man,  never  had  the 
slightest  misgiving  about  his  mother's  position. 

The  pair  had  to  choose  a  dwelling-place ;  they  choso 
Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Ouse.  The  Ouse  was 
"a  slow  winding  river,"  watering  low  meadows,  from 
which  crept  pestilential  fogs.     Olney  was  a  duU  town,  or 
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rather  village,  inhabited  by  a  population  of  lace-makers, 
ill-paid,  fever-stricken,  and  for  the  most  part  as  brutal  as 
they  were  poor.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  place 
excepting  Mrs.  Newton  with  whom  Mrs.  Unwin  could 
associate,  or  to  whom  she  could  look  for  help  in  sickness 
or  other  need.  The  house  in  which  the  pair  took  up  their 
abode  was  dismal,  prison-like,  and  tumble-down ;  when 
they  left  it,  the  competitors  for  the  succession  were  a 
cobbler  and  a  publican.  It  looked  upon  the  Market 
Place,  but  it  was  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Silver 
End,  the  worst  part  of  Olney.  In  winter  the  cellars 
were  full  of  water.  There  were  no  pleasant  walks 
within  easy  reach,  and  in  winter  Cowper's  only  exer- 
cise was  pacing  thirty  yards  of  gravel,  with  the  dreary 
supplement  of  dumb-bells.  What  was  the  attraction  to 
this  "  well,"  this  "  abyss,"  as  Cowper  liimself  called  it, 
and  as,  physically  and  socially,  it  was  ] 

The  attraction  was  the  presence  of  the  Eev.  John  New- 
ton, then  curate  of  Olney.  The  vicar  was  Moses  Brown,  an 
Evangelical  and  a  religious  writer,  who  has  even  deserved 
a  place  among  the  worthies  of  the  revival ;  but  a  family 
of  thirteen  children,  some  of  whom  it  appears  too  closely 
resembled  the  sons  of  Eli,  had  compelled  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indulgent  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  those  days  by  becoming  a  pluralist  and  a  non- 
resident, so  that  the  curate  had  Olney  to  himself.  The 
patron  was  the  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  as  Cowper  says, 
•'  wore  a  coronet  and  prayed."  John  Newton  was  one 
of  the  shining  hghts  and  foremost  leaders  and  preachers 
of  the  revival.  His  name  was  great  both  in  the 
Evangelical  churches  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  in   the  Methodist   churches  without  it.     Ho 
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was  a  brand  plucked  from  the  very  heart  of  the  burning. 
We  have  a  memoir  of  his  life,  partly  written  by  himself, 
in  the  form  of  letters,  and  completed  under  his  super- 
intendence. It  is  a  monument  of  the  age  of  Smollett 
and  "Wesley,  not  less  characteristic  than  is  CeUini's 
memoir  of  the  times  in  Avhich  he  lived.  His  father 
was  master  of  a  vessel,  and  took  him  to  sea  when  he 
was  eleven.  His  mother  was  a  pious  Dissenter,  Avho  was 
at  great  pains  to  store  his  mind  with  religious  thoughts 
and  pieces.  She  died  when  he  was  young,  and  his  step- 
mother was  not  pious.  He  began  to  drag  his  religious 
anchor,  and  at  length,  having  read  Shaftesbury,  left 
his  theological  moorings  altogether,  and  drifted  into  a 
wide  sea  of  ungodliness,  blasphemy,  and  recklessness  of 
living.  Such  at  least  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  sinner 
saved  of  his  own  earlier  years.  While  still  but  a  strip- 
ling he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  thirteen ; 
his  affection  for  her  was  as  constant  as  it  was  romantic ; 
through  all  his  wanderings  and  sufferings  he  never  ceased 
to  think  of  her,  and  after  seven  years  she  became  his 
wife.  His  father  frowned  on  the  engagement,  and  he 
became  estranged  from  home.  He  was  impressed;  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck,  deserted,  and  was  arrested  and 
flogged  as  a  deserter.  Eeleased  from  the  navy,  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  slave-dealer  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  at  whose  hands,  and  those  of  the  man's  negro 
mistress,  he  endured  every  sort  of  ill-treatment  and  con- 
tumely, being  so  starved  that  he  was  fain  sometimes  to 
devour  raw  roots  to  stay  his  hunger.  His  constitution 
must  have  been  of  iron  to  carry  him  through  all  that  he 
endured.  In  the  meantime  his  indomitable  mind  was 
engaged  in  attempts  at  self -culture  ;  he  studied  a  Euclid 
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wliich  lie  had  brought  with  him,  drawing  his  diagrams 
on  the  sand,  and  he  afterwards  managed  to  teach  himself 
Latin  hy  means  of  a  Horace  and  a  Latin  Bible,  aided  by 
some  slight  vestiges  of  the  education  which  he  had 
received  at  a  grammar  school.  His  conversion  was 
brought  about  by  the  continued  influences  of  Thomas 
a  Kerapis,  of  a  very  narrow  escape,  after  terrible  suffer- 
ings, from  shipwreck,  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
sights  of  the  mighty  deep  on  a  soul  which,  in  its  weather- 
beaten  casing,  had  retained  its  native  sensibility,  and, 
we  may  safely  add,  of  the  disregarded  but  not  forgotten 
teachings  of  his  pious  mother.  Providence  was  now  kind 
to  him ;  he  became  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  and  made 
several  voyages  on  the  business  of  the  trade.  That  it 
was  a  wicked  trade  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  :  he 
says  he  never  knew  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of 
divine  communion  than  on  his  two  last  voyages  to 
Guinea.  Afterwards  it  occurred  to  him  that  though  his 
employment  was  genteel  and  profitable,  it  made  him  a 
sort  of  gaoler,  unpleasantly  conversant  with  both  chains 
and  shackles  ;  and  he  besought  Providence  to  fix  him  in 
a  more  humane  calling. 

In  answer  to  his  prayer  came  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  go  to  sea  again.  He 
obtained  an  office  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  but  soon  he 
set  his  heart  on  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  but  not  having  the  degree  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  Establishment,  he  received  through  his  Grace's 
secretary  "  the  softest  refusal  imaginable."  The  Arch- 
bishop had  not  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  Lord 
Macaulay's  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  policy 
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of  the  Church  of  England  and  that   of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts.    In  the  end  ISTewton  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  threw  himself  with  the  energy  of  a  new- 
born apostle  upon  the  irreligion  and  brutality  of  Olney. 
'No  Carthusian's  breast   could  glow  more  intensely  with 
the  zeal  which  is  the  offspring  of  remorse.     JS'ewton  was 
a  Calvinist  of  course,  though  it  seems  not  an  extreme  one, 
otherwise  he  would  probably  have  confirmed  Cowper  ia 
the  darkest  of  hallucinations.     His  religion  was  one  of 
mystery  and  miracle,  full  of  sudden  conversions,  special 
providences  and  satanic  visitations.     He  himself  says  that 
"  his  name  was  up  about  the  country  for  preaching  people 
mad  :"  it  is  true  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane  Methodism 
itself  was  madness ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say  "  whether  it 
is  owing  to  the  sedentary  life  the  Avomen  live  here,  poring 
over  their  (lace)  pillows  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day, 
and  breathing  confined  air  in  their  crowded  little  rooms, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause,  I  suppose  we 
have  near  a  dozen  in  different  degrees  disordered  in  their 
heads,  and  most  of  them  I  believe  truly  gracious  people." 
He  surmises  that  "  these  things  are  permitted  in  judg- 
ment, that   they  who    seek   occasion   for   cavilling   and 
stumbling  may   have   what    they    want."     Nevertheless 
there  were  in  him  not   only  force,  courage,  burning  zeal 
for  doing  good,  but  great  kindness,  and  even  tenderness 
of  heart.     "  I  see  in  this  world,"  he  said,  "  two  heaps  of 
human  happiness  and  misery ;  now  if  I  can  take  but  the 
smallest  bit  from  one  heap  and  add  it  to  the  other  I  carry 
a  point — if,  as  I  go  home,  a  child  has  dropped  a  half- 
penny, and  by  giving  it  another  I  can  wipe  away  its 
tears,  I  feel  I  have  done  something."     There  was  even 
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in  him  a  strain,  if  not  of  humour,  of  a  shrewdness  which 
was  akin  to  it,  and  expressed  itself  in  many  pithy  sayings. 
"  If  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to  execute  a 
divine  command,  and  one  was  appointed  to  conduct  an 
empire  and  the  other  to  sweep  a  street  in  it,  they  would 
feel  no  inclination  to  change  employments."  "  A  Chris- 
tian should  never  plead  spirituality  for  heing  a  sloven ; 
if  he  be  but  a  shoe- cleaner,  he  should  be  the  best  in  the 
parish."  "  My  principal  method  for  defeating  heresy  is 
by  establishing  truth.  One  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with 
tares  ;  now  if  I  can  fill  it  first  with  wheat,  I  shall  defy 
his  attempts."  That  his  Calvinism  was  not  very  dark 
or  sulphureous,  seems  to  be  shown  from  his  repeating 
wdth  gusto  the  saying  of  one  of  the  old  women  of  Olney 
when  some  preacher  dwelt  on  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination— "Ah,  I  have  long  settled  that  point;  for  if 
God  had  not  chosen  me  before  I  was  born,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  seen  nothing  to  have  chosen  me  for  after- 
wards." That  he  had  too  much  sense  to  take  mere 
profession  for  religion  appears  from  his  describing  the 
Calvinists  of  Olney  as  of  two  sorts,  which  reminded  him 
of  the  two  baskets  of  Jeremiah's  figs.  The  iron  con- 
stitution which  had  carried  him  through  so  many  hard- 
ships, enabled  him  to  continue  in  his  ministry  to  extreme 
old  age.  A  friend  at  length  counselled  him  to  stop 
before  he  found  himself  stopped  by  being  able  to  speak 
no  longer.  *'  I  cannot  stop,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice. 
"  What !  shall  the  old  African  blasphemer  stop  whUe  he 
can  speak  1 " 

At  the  instance  of  a  common  friend,  ISTewton  had  paid 
^Irs.  TJnwin  a  visit  at  Huntingdon,  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  had  at  once  established  the  ascendancy  of  a 
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powerful  character  over  lier  and  Cowper.  He  now 
beckoned  the  pair  to  his  side,  placed  them  in  the  house 
adjoining  his  own,  and  opened  a  private  door  between 
tlie  two  gardens,  so  as  to  have  his  spiritual  children 
always  beneath  his  eye.  Under  this,  in  the  most  essential 
respect,  unhappy  influence,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  TJnwin 
together  entered  on  "a  decided  course  of  Christian  happi- 
ness. That  is  to  say  they  spent  all  their  days  in  a  round 
of  religious  exercises  without  relaxation  or  relief.  On  fine 
summer  evenings,  as  the  sensible  Lady  Hesketh  saw  with 
dismay,  instead  of  a  walk,  there  was  a  prayer-meeting. 
Cowper  himself  was  made  to  do  violence  to  his  intense 
shyness  by  leading  in  prayer.  He  Avas  also  made  to  visit 
the  poor  at  once  on  spiritual  missions,  and  on  that  of 
almsgiving,  for  which  Thornton,  the  religious  philanthro- 
pist, supplied  JS^ewton  and  his  disciples  with  means. 
This,  which  Southey  appears  to  think  about  the  worst 
part  of  Newton's  regimen,  was  probably  its  redeeming 
feature.  The  effect  of  doing  good  to  others  on  any  mind 
was  sure  to  be  good ;  and  the  sight  of  real  suifering  was 
likely  to  banish  fancied  ills.  Cowper  in  this  way  gained 
at  all  events  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  poor,  and 
learned  to  do  them  justice,  though  from  a  rather  too 
theological  point  of  view.  Seclusion  from  the  sinful 
world  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  system  of  Mr.  JS'ewton, 
as  it  was  of  the  system  of  Saint  Benedict.  Cowper  w^as 
almost  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  friends 
and  people  of  his  own  class.  He  dropped  his  correspon- 
dence even  with  his  beloved  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  and 
would  probably  have  dropped  his  correspondence  with 
Hni,  had  not  Hill's  assistance  in  money  matters  been 
indispensable.   To  complete  his  mental  isolation  it  appears 
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tliat  having  sold  liis  library  he  had  scarcely  any  books. 
Such  a  course  of  Christian  happiness  as  this  could  only 
end  in  one  way ;  and  l^ewton  himself  seems  to  have  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  that  there 
was  no  way  of  conjuring  it  but  by  contriving  some  more 
congenial  occupation.  So  the  disciple  was  commanded 
to  employ  his  poetical  gifts  in  contributing  to  a  hymn- 
book  which  Newton  was  compiling.  Cowper's  Olney 
hymns  have  not  any  serious  value  as  poetry.  Hymns 
rarely  have.  The  relations  of  man  with  Deity  transcend 
and  repel  poetical  treatment.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
on  which  the  creative  imagination  can  be  exercised. 
Hymns  can  be  little  more  than  incense  of  the  worship- 
ping soul.  Those  of  the  Latin  church  are  the  best ;  not 
because  they  are  better  poetry  than  the  rest  (for  they  are 
not),  but  because  their  language  is  the  most  sonorous. 
Cowper's  hymns  were  accepted  by  the  religious  body 
for  which  they  were  written,  as  expressions  of  its  spiritual 
feeling  and  desires  ;  so  far  thej'^  were  successful.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  religious  man  of  cultui-e,  and  free 
from  anything  wild,  erotic,  or  unctuous.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  nothing  in  them  suited  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  lofty  devotion,  nothing,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive a  multitude  or  even  a  prayer-meeting  upHfting  to 
heaven  with  voice  and  heart.  South  ey  has  pointed  to 
some  passages  on  which  the  shadow  of  the  advancing 
malady  falls ;  but  in  the  main  there  is  a  predominance 
of  religious  joy  and  hope.  The  most  despondent  hymn 
of  the  series  is  Temptation,  the  thought  of  which  resembles 
that  of  The  Castaioay. 

Cowper's  melancholy  may  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  his  only  brother,  who  died  about  this  time,  and 
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at  whose  death-bed  he  was  present ;  though  in  the  narra- 
tive which  he  wrote,  joy  at  John's  conversion  and  the 
religious  hapjiiness  of  his  end  seems  to  exckide  the 
feelings  by  which  hypochondria  was  likely  to  be  fed. 
But  his  mode  of  life  under  Newton  was  enough 
to  account  for  the  return  of  his  disease,  which  in  this 
sense  may  be  fauiy  laid  to  the  charge  of  religion.  He 
again  went  mad,  fancied  as  before  that  he  was  rejected 
of  heaven,  ceased  to  pray  as  one  helplessly  doomed,  and 
agaiu  attempted  suicide.  ISTewton  and  Mrs,  Unwin  at  first 
treated  the  disease  as  a  diabohcal  visitation,  and  "  with 
deplorable  consistency,"  to  borrow  the  phrase  used  by  one 
of  their  friends  in  the  case  of  Cowper's  desperate  absti- 
nence from  prayer,  abstained  from  calling  in  a  physician. 
Of  this  again  their  religion  must  bear  the  reproach.  In 
other  respects  they  behaved  admirably.  Mrs.  Unwin,  shut 
up  for  sixteen  months  with  her  unhappy  partner,  tended 
him  with  unfailing  love ;  alone  she  did  it,  for  he  could 
bear  no  one  else  about  him ;  though  to  make  her  part 
more  trying  he  had  conceived  the  insane  idea  that  she 
hated  him.  Seldom  has  a  stronger  proof  been  given  of 
the  sustaining  power  of  affection.  Assuredly  of  what- 
ever Cowper  may  have  afterwards  done  for  his  kind,  a 
great  part  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Mrs. 
Unwin, 

Mary !  I  want  a  lyre  with  otter  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew. 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 
And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 
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But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ; 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary  shine, 

And,  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 


Newton's  friendship  too  was  sorely  tried.  In  the 
midst  of  the  malady  the  lunatic  took  it  into  his  head  to 
transfer  himself  from  his  own  house  to  the  Vicarage,  which 
he  obstinately  refused  to  leave ;  and  Newton  bore  this 
infliction  for  several  months  without  repining,  though  he 
might  Avell  pray  earnestly  for  his  friend's  deliverance. 
"  The  Lord  has  numbered  the  days  in  which  I  am 
appointed  to  wait  on  him  in  this  dark  valley,  and  he  has 
given  us  such  a  love  to  him,  both  as  a  believer  and  a 
friend,  that  I  am  not  weary ;  but  to  be  sure  his  deliver- 
ance would  be  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  my 
thoughts  can  conceive."  Dr.  Cotton  was  at  last  called 
in,  and  under  his  treatment,  evidently  directed  against 
a  bodily  disease,  Cowper  was  at  lengtli  restored  to  sanity. 

Newton  once  compared  his  own  walk  in  the  world  to 
that  of  a  physician  going  through  Bedlam.  But  he  was 
not  skilful  in  his  treatment  of  the  literally  insane.  He 
tliought  to  cajole  Cowper  out  of  his  cherished  horrors  by 
calling  his  attention  to  a  case  resembling  his  own.  The 
case  was  that  of  Simon  Browne,  a  Dissenter,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  that,  being  under  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  he  had  been  entirely  deprived  of  his  rational 
being  and  left  with  merely  his  animal  nature.  He  had 
accordingly  resigned  his  ministry,  and  employed  himself 
in  compiling  a  dictionary,  which,  he  said,  was  doing 
nothing  that  could  require  a  reasonable  soul.     He  seems 
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to  have  thoug"ht  that  theology  fell  under  the  same  cate- 
gory, for  he  proceeded  to  write  some  theological  treatises, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  calling  her 
Majesty's  attention  to  the  singularity  of  the  authorship  as 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  her  reign.  Cowper, 
however,  instead  of  falling  int-?  the  desired  train  of  rea- 
soning, and  being  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  similar 
illusion  in  himself,  merely  rejected  the  claim  of  the  pre- 
tended rival  in  spiritual  affliction,  declaring  his  own  case 
to  be  far  the  more  deplorable  of  the  two. 

Before  the  decided  course  of  Christian  happiness  had 
time  again  to  culminate  in  madness,  fortunately  for  Cow- 
per, Newton  left  Olney  for  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  was 
driven  away  at  last  by  a  quarrel  with  his  barbarous 
parishioners,  the  cause  of  which  did  him  credit.  A  fire 
broke  out  at  Olney,  and  burnt  a  good  many  of  its  straw- 
thatched  cottages.  ISTewton  ascribed  the  extinction  of  the 
fire  rather  to  prayer  than  water,  but  he  took  the  lead  in 
practical  measures  of  relief,  and  tried  to  remove  the 
earthly  cause  of  such  visitations  by  putting  an  end  to 
bonfires  and  illuminations  on  the  5  th  of  November. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  Guy  Fawkes,  the  bar- 
barians rose  upon  him,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
their  violence.  We  are  reminded  of  the  case  of  Cotton 
Mather,  who,  after  being  a  leader  in  witch-burning, 
nearly  sacrificed  his  life  in  combatting  the  fanaticism 
which  opposed  itself  to  the  introduction  of  inoculation. 
Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  besides  its  theo- 
logical side,  the  Eevival  had  its  philanthropic  and  moral 
side ;  that  it  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  at  last  slavery  ; 
that  it  waged  war,  and  effective  war,  under  the  standard 
of  the  gospel,  upon  masses  of  vice  and  brutality,  Avhich 
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had  been  totally  neglected  by  the  torpor  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  that  among  large  classes  of  the  people  it  was  the 
great  civilizing  agency  of  the  time. 

Newton  was  succeeded  as  curate  of  Olney  by  his  dis- 
ciple, and  a  man  of  somewhat  the  same  cast  of  mind  and 
character,  Thomas  Scott  the  writer  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Bible  and  The  Force  of  Truth.  To  Scott  Cowper 
seems  not  to  have  greatly  taken.  He  complains  that,  as 
a  preacher,  he  is  always  scolding  the  congregation.  Per- 
haps Newton  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  so,  for  he 
specially  commended  the  spiritual  son  whom  he  was 
leaving,  to  the  care  of  the  Eev.  "William  Bull,  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Newport  Pagnell,  a  dissenting 
minister,  but  a  member  of  a  spiritual  connexion  which 
did  not  stop  at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Noncon- 
formity and  the  Establishment.  To  Bull  Cowper  did 
greatly  take  ;  he  extols  him  as  "■  a  Dissenter,  but  a  liberal 
one,"  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius,  master  of  a  fine 
imagination — or,  rather,  not  master  of  it — and  addresses 
him  as  Carlssime  Taurorum.  It  is  ratlier  singular  that 
Newton  should  have  given  himself  such  a  successor. 
Bull  was  a  great  smoker,  and  had  made  himself  a  cozy 
and  secluded  nook  in  his  garden  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pipe.  He  was  probably  something  of  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  a  physical  Quietist,  for  he  set  Cowper  to  translate 
the  poetry  of  the  great  exponent  of  Quietism,  Madame 
Guyon.  The  theme  of  all  the  pieces  which  Cowper  has 
translated  is  the  same — Divine  Love  and  the  raptures  of 
the  heart  that  enjoys  it — the  blissful  union  of  the  drop 
with  the  Ocean — the  Evangelical  Nirvana.  If  this  line 
of  thought  was  not  altogether  health}'-,  or  conducive  to 
the  vigorous  performance  of  practical  duty,  it  was  at  all 
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events  better  than  the  dark  fancy  of  Eeprobation.  In 
his  admiration  of  jMadame  Guyon,  her  translator  showed 
his  affinity,  and  that  of  Protestants  of  the  same  school,  to 
Fenelon  and  the  Evangelical  element  which  has  lurked  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  church  since  the  days  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

AUTHORSHIP.       THE   MORAL   SATIRES. 

Since  his  recovery,  Cowper  had  been  looking  out  for 
what  he  most  needed,  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  tried 
drawing,  carpentering,  gardening.  Of  gardening  he  had 
always  been  fond ;  and  he  understood  it  as  shown  by  the 
loving  though  somewhat  "  stercoraceous  "  minuteness  of 
some  passages  in  TJie  Task.  A  little  greenhouse,  used  as 
a  parlour  in  summer,  where  he  sat  surrounded  hy  beauty 
and  fragrance,  and  lulled  hy  pleasant  sounds,  was  another 
product  of  the  same  pursuit,  and  seems  almost  Elysian 
in  that  dull  dark  life.  He  also  found  amusement  in 
keeping  tame  hares,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  reconciled 
the  hare  to  man  and  dog,  His  three  tame  hares  are 
among  the  canonized  pets  of  literature,  and  they  were  to 
his  genius  what  "  Sailor"  was  to  the  genius  of  Byron.  But 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  terrible  reason  for  studying  his 
case,  saw  that  the  thing  most  wanted  was  congenial  em- 
ployment for  the  mind,  and  she  incited  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  poetry  on  a  larger  scale.  He  listened  to  her 
advice,  and  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  hecame 
a  poet.  He  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  verse-writing,  as 
we  have  seen ;  he  had  even  to  some  extent  formed  his 
manner  when  he  was  young.  Age  must  hy  this  time 
have  quenched  his  fire,  and  tamed  his  imagination,  so 
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that  the  didactic  style  would  suit  Lim  Lest.  In  the 
length  of  the  interval  between  his  early  poems  and  his 
great  work  he  resembles  Milton ;  but  widely  different  in 
the  two  cases  had  been  the  current  of  the  intervening  years. 

Poetry  written  late  in  life  is  of  course  free  from  youth- 
ful crudity  and  extravagance.  It  also  escapes  the  youth- 
ful tendency  to  imitation.  Cowper's  authorship  is  ushered 
in  by  Southey  with  a  history  of  English  poetry ;  but 
this  is  hardly  in  place ;  Cowper  had  little  connexion 
with  anything  before  him.  Even  his  knowledge  of  poetry 
was  not  great.  In  his  youth  he  had  read  the  great  poets, 
and  had  studied  Milton  especially  Avith  the  ardour  of 
intense  admiration.  Nothing  ever  made  him  so  angry  as 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  "Oh!"  he  cries,  "I  could 
thrash  his  old  jacket  till  I  made  his  pension  jingle  in 
his  pocket."  Churchill  had  made  a  great — far  too  great 
— an  impression  on  him,  when  he  was  a  Templar.  Of 
Churchill,  if  of  anybody,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  fol- 
lower, though  only  in  his  earlier  and  less  successful  poems. 
In  expression  he  always  regarded  as  a  model  the  neat 
and  gay  simplicity  of  Prior.  But  so  little  had  he  kept 
up  his  reading  of  anything  but  sermons  and  hymns,  that 
he  learned  for  the  first  time  from  Johnson's  Lives  the 
existence  of  Collins.  He  is  the  offspring  of  the  Eeligious 
Eevival  rather  than  of  any  school  of  art.  His  most  im- 
portant relation  to  any  of  his  predecessors  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  antagonism  to  the  hard  glitter  of  Pope. 

In  urging  her  companion  to  write  poetry,  Mxs.  Unwin 
was  on  the  right  path ;  her  puritanism  led  her  astray  in 
the  choice  of  a  theme.  She  suggested  The  Progress  of 
Error  as  a  subject  for  a  "  Moral  Satire."  It  was  un- 
happily adopted,  and  The  Progress  of  Error  was  followed 
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by  Tndli,  Table  Talk,  Ex]Jostulation,  Hope,  Charity, 
Conversation,  and  Retirement.  When  tlie  series  was 
published,  Table  Talk  was  put  first,  being  supposed  to  be 
the  lightest  and  the  most  attractive  to  an  unregenerate 
world.  The  judgment  passed  upon  this  set  of  poems  at 
the  time  by  the  Critical  Review  seems  blasphemous  to 
the  fond  biographer,  and  is  so  devoid  of  modern  smart- 
ness as  to  be  almost  interesting  as  a  literary  fossil.  But 
it  must  be  deemed  essentially  just,  though  the  reviewer 
errs,  as  many  reviewers  have  erred,  in  measuring  the  writer's 
capacity  by  the  standard  of  his  first  performance.  "These 
poems,"  said  the  Critical  Review,  "are  written,  as  we  learn 
from  the  title-page,  by  Mr.  Cowper  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  seems  to  be  a  man  of  a  sober  and  religious  turn  of 
mind,  with  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a  serious  wish  to 
inculcate  the  precepts  of  morality ;  he  is  not,  how- 
ever, possessed  of  any  superior  abilities  or  the  power  of 

genius  requisite   for  so  arduous   an  undertaking 

He  says  what  is  incontrovertible  and  what  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  with  much  gravity,  but  says 
nothing  new,  sprightly  or  entertaining;  travelling  on  a 
plain  level  flat  road,  with  great  composure  almost  through 
the  whole  long  and  tedious  volume,  which  is  little  better 
than  a  dull  sermon  in  very  indifferent  verse  on  Truth, 
the  Progress  of  Error,  Charity,  and  some  other  grave 
subjects.  If  this  author  had  followed  the  advice  given 
by  Caraccioli,  and  which  he  has  chosen  for  one  of  the 
mottoes  prefixed  to  these  poems,  he  would  have  clothed 
his  indisputable  truths  in  some  more  becoming  disguise, 
and  rendered  his  work  much  more  agreeable.  In  its 
present  shape  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  its  beauty ; 
for  as  this  bard  himself  sweetly  sings  : — 
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The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear, 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear." 

In  justice  to  the  bard  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  wrote 
under  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  John  !N"ewton,  to  "whom  the 
design  had  been  duly  submitted,  and  who  had  given  his 
imprimatur  in  the  shape  of  a  preface  which  took  Johnson 
the  publisher  aback  by  its  gravity.  Newton  would  not 
have  sanctioned  any  poetry  which  had  not  a  distinctly 
religious  object,  and  he  received  an  assurance  from  the 
poet  that  the  lively  passages  were  introduced  only  as 
honey  on  the  rim  of  the  medicinal  cup,  to  commend  its 
healing  contents  to  the  lips  of  a  giddy  world.  The  Rev. 
John  Newton  must  have  been  exceedingly  austere  if  he 
thought  that  the  quantity  of  honey  used  was  excessive. 

A  genuine  desire  to  make  society  better  is  always  pre- 
sent in  these  poems,  and  its  presence  lends  them  the 
only  interest  which  they  possess  except  as  historical 
monuments  of  a  religious  movement.  Of  satirical  vigour 
they  have  scarcely  a  semblance.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  satire,  corresponding  to  as  many  different  views  of 
humanity  and  life ;  the  Stoical,  the  Cynical,  and  the  Epi- 
curean. Of  Stoical  satire,  with  its  strenuous  hatred  of 
vice  and  wrong,  the  type  is  Juvenal.  Of  Cynical  satire, 
springing  from  bitter  contempt  of  humanity,  the  type  is 
Swift's  Gulliver,  while  its  quintessence  is  embodied  in 
his  lines  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Of  Epicurean  satire, 
flowing  from  a  contempt  of  humanity  which  is  not  bitter, 
and  lightly  playing  with  the  weakness  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  Horace  is  the  classical  example.  To  the  first 
two  kinds,  Cowper's  nature  was  totally  alien,  and  when 
he  attempts  anything  in  either  of  those  lines,  the  only 
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result  is  a  querulous  and  censorious  acerbity,  in  which 
his  real  feelings  had  no  part,  and  which  on  mature  re- 
flection oifended  his  own  better  taste.  In  the  Horatian 
kind  he  might  have  excelled,  as  the  episode  of  the  Retired 
Statesman  in  one  of  these  poems  shows.  He  might  have . 
excelled,  that  is,  if  like  Horace  he  had  known  the  world. 
But  he  did  not  know  the  world.  He  saw  the  "great 
Babel "  only  "  tlirough  the  loopholes  of  retreat,"  and  in  the 
columns  of  his  weekly  newspaper.  Even  during  the  years, 
long  past,  which  he  spent  in  the  world,  his  experience 
had  been  confined  to  a  small  literary  circle.  Society  was 
to  him  an  abstraction  on  which  he  discoursed  like  a 
pulpiteer.  His  satiric  Avhip  not  only  has  no  lash,  it  is 
brandished  in  the  air. 

JS^o  man  was  ever  less  qualified  for  the  oflEice  of  a  censor ; 
his  judgment  is  at  once  disarmed,  and  a  breach  in  his 
principles  is  at  once  made  by  the  slightest  personal  in- 
fluence. Bishops  are  bad ;  they  are  like  the  Cretans, 
evil  beasts  and  slow  bellies  ;  but  the  bishop  whose  brother 
Cowper  knows  is  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  Deans  and 
Canons  are  lazy  sinecurists,  but  there  is  a  bright  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  Cowper  who  held  a  golden  stall  at 
Durham.  Grinding  India  is  criminal,  but  Warren  Hastings 
is  acquitted,  because  he  was  with  Cowper  at  Westminster. 
Discipline  was  deplorably  relaxed  in  all  colleges  except 
that  of  which  Cowper's  brother  was  a  fellow.  Pluralities 
and  resignation  bonds,  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  Church, 
were  perfectly  defensible  in  the  case  of  any  friend  or 
acquaintance  of  this  Church  Eeformer.  Bitter  lines 
against  Popery  inserted  in  Tlie  Tank  were  struck  out, 
because  the  writer  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and 
^[rs.  Throckmorton,  who  were  Eoman  Catholics.     Smoking 
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was  detestable,  except  when  practised  by  dear  Mr.  Eull. 
Even  gambling,  the  blackest  sin  of  fashionable  society,  is 
not  to  prevent  Fox,  the  great  Whig,  from  being  a  ruler  in 
Israel.  Besides,  in  all  his  social  judgments,  Cowper  is 
at  a  wrong  point  of  view.  He  is  always  deluded  by  the 
idol  of  his  cave.  He  writes  perpetually  on  the  twofold 
assumption  that  a  life  of  retirement  is  more  favourable 
to  vu'tue  than  a  life  of  action,  and  that  "God  made 
the  country,  while  man  made  the  town."  Both  parts 
of  the  assumption  are  untrue.  A  life  of  action  is  more 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  a  rule,  than  a  life  of  retirement, 
and  the  development  of  humanity  is  higher  and  richer, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  If  Cowper's 
retirement  was  vhtuous,  it  was  so  because  he  was  actively 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  faculties  :  had 
he  been  a  mere  idler,  secluded  from  his  kind,  his  re- 
tirement would  not  have  -been  virtuous  at  all.  His 
flight  from  the  world  was  rendered  necessary  by  his 
malady,  and  respectable  by  his  literary  work ;  but  it  was 
a  flight  and  not  a  victory.  His  misconception  was  fostered 
and  partly  produced  by  a  religion  which  was  essentially 
ascetic,  and  which,  while  it  gave  birth  to  characters  of  the 
highest  and  most  energetic  beneficence,  represented  salva- 
tion too  little  as  the  reward  of  efibrt,  too  much  as  the 
reward  of  passive  belief  and  of  spiritual  emotion. 

The  most  readable  of  the  Moral  Satires  is  Retirement, 
in  which  the  writer  is  on  his  own  ground  expressing  his 
genuine  feelings,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  foretaste  of  The 
Task.  Exjjostulation,  a  warning  to  England  from  the 
example  of  the  Jews,  is  the  best  constructed :  the  rest  are 
totally  wanting  in  unity,  and  even  in  connexion.  In  all 
there  are  flashes  of  epigTammatic  smartness. 
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How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 

Thou  God  of  our  idolatry,  the  press  ? 

By  thee,  religion,  liberty,  and  laws 

Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause ; 

By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  bein, 

Diffused,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell : 

Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise, 

Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies, 

Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree. 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 

Occasionally  there  are  passages  of  higher  merit.  The 
episode  of  statesmen  in  Retirement  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  lines  on  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus 
in  Conversation,  though  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  convey  pleasantly  the  Evangelical 
idea  of  the  Divine  Friend.  Cowper  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  a  man  of  fine  taste 
who  had  confessed  to  him  that  though  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  he  could  never 
read  this  passage  of  St.  Luke  without  being  deeply  affected 
by  it,  and  feeling  that  if  the  stamp  of  divinity  was  im- 
pressed upon  anything  in  the  Scriptures,  it  was  upon  that 
passage. 

It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 

Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 

The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 

Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 

They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 

Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 

Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 

The  farther  traced  enrich' d  them  still  the  more; 
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They  thouglit  Lim,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  ono 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done. 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  joui'ney  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kiud  engaging  air 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform' d,  he  gather' d  up  the  broken  tliread, 
And  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explain'd,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said  is  near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here. — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ? 

The  prude  going  to  morning  church  in  Truth  is  a  good 
rendering  of  Hogarth's  picture  : — 

Yon  ancient  prude,  whose  wither'd  features  show 

She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago. 

Her  elbows  pinion'd  close  upon  her  hips, 

Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips. 

Her  eyebrows  arch'd,  her  eyes  both  gone  astray 

To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 

With  bony  and  unkerchief'd  neck  defies 

The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies, 

And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  minciug  airs 

Daily  at  clink  of  bell,  to  morning  prayers. 

To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined, 

She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 

The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes. 

With  slipshod  heels,  and  dew-droii  at  his  noso, 

His  predecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear, 

Which  future  pages  are  yet  doom'd  to  share  j 
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Carries  her  Bible  tuck'd  beneath  his  arm, 
And  bides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 

Of  personal  allusions  there  are  a  few ;  if  the  satirist 
had  not  been  prevented  from  indulging  in  them  hy  his 
taste,  he  would  have  been  debarred  by  his  ignorance. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  world  and 
the  most  brilliant  servant  of  the  arch-enemy,  comes  in  for 
a  lashin<;j  under  the  name  of  Petronius. 


o 


Petronius !  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee, 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. 
The  graces  too,  while  virtue  at  their  shrino 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine, 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorr'd  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest. 
Thou  polish'd  and  high-finish'd  foe  to  truth, 
Gray -beard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth. 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice, 
Then  pour  it  on  the  moi-als  of  thy  son 
To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own. 

This  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to  Juvenal  that  the 
Evangelical  satirist  ever  makes.  In  Hoj^e  there  is  a  vehe- 
ment vindication  of  the  memory  of  Whitefield.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Wesley. 
But  Cowper  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  rather  than 
to  the  Methodist  section.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  living  Whitefield  would  have  been  much  to  his  taste. 
In  the  versification  of  the  moral  satires  there  are 
frequent  faults,  especially  in  the  earlier  j)oems  of  the 
series ;  though  Cowper's  power  of  writing  musical  verse 
is  attested  both  by  the  occasional  poems  and  by  The 
Task. 
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With  the  ]\Ioral  Satii-es  may  "be  coupled,  though  written 
later,  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools.     Here  Cowpei 
has  the  advantage  of  treating  a  suhject  which  he  under- 
stood, ahout  which  he  felt  strongly,  and  desired  for  a 
practical  purpose  to  stir  the  feelings  of  his  readers.     He 
set  to  work  in  hitter  earnest.     "  There  is  a  sting,"  he 
says,  "  in  verse  that  prose  neither  has  nor  can  have ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  schools  in  the  gross,  and  especially 
puhlic  schools,  have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
before.     But   they   are   become    a   nuisance,   a   pest,   an 
abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses  of  man- 
kind should  be  opened  if  possible  to  perceive  it."     His 
descriptions   of  the   miseries  which  children  in  his   day 
endured,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  improvements,  must  still 
to  some  extent  endure  in  boarding  schools,  and  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  in  estranging  boys  from  their  parents 
and  deadening  home  affections,  are  vivid  and  true.     Of 
course  the  Public  School  system  was  not  to  be  overturned 
by  rhyming,  but  the  author  of  Tirocinium  awakened  at- 
tention to  its  faults,  and  probably  did  something  towards 
amending  them.      The   best   lines,   perhaps,   have  been 
already  quoted    in    connexion  with  the    history  of  the 
writer's  boyhood.     There  are,  however,  other  telling  pas- 
sages such  as  that  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  emulation 
as  a  stimulus  : — 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  apj^royed  report, 
To  such  base  hopes  in  many  a  sordid  soul 
Owe  their  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Un question' d,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass, 
That  with  a  world  not  often  over-nice 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice, 
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Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride, 

Contributes  most  perhaps  to  enhance  their  fame. 

And  Emulation  is  its  precious  name. 

Boys  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal 

Feel  all  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel ; 

The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 

Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize. 

The  spirit  of  that  competition  burns 

With  all  varieties  of  ill  by  turns, 

Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success. 

Eesents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  lesj, 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail, 

Deems  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail. 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  niglit, 

Less  for  improvement,  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force ; 

It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course. 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth, 

And  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both, 

But  judge  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 

Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt, 

Hui't,  too,  perhaps  for  life,  for  early  wrong 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long. 

And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learuing-'s  cause, 

If  you  can  crown  a  discipline  that  draws 

Such  mischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause. 

He  might  have  done  more,  if  he  had  been  able  to  point 
to  the  alternative  of  a  good  day  school,  as  a  combination 
of  home  affections  with  the  superior  teaching  hardly  to 
he  found,  except  in  a  large  school,  and  which  Cowper,  in 
drawing  his  comparison  between  the  two  systems,  fails  to 
take  into  account. 

To  the  same  general  class  of  poems  belongs  A7itl- 
Thelyptliora,  which  it  is  due  to  Cowper's  memory  to  say 
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was  not  published  in  liis  lifetime.  It  is  an  angry  pas- 
quinade on  an  absurd  book  advocating  polygamy  on 
Biblical  grounds,  by  the  Eev.  Martin  Madan,  Cowper's 
quondam  spiritual  counsellor.  Alone  among  Cowper'3 
works  it  has  a  taint  of  coarseness. 

The  Moral  Satires  pleased  Franklin,  to  whom  their 
social  philosophy  was  congenial,  as  at  a  later  day,  in 
common  with  all  Cowper's  works,  they  pleased  Cobden, 
who  no  doubt  specially  relished  the  passage  in  Charity, 
embodying  the  philanthropic  sentiment  of  Free  Trade. 
There  was  a  trembling  consultation  as  to  the  expediency 
of  bringing  the  volume  under  the  notice  of  Johnson. 
"  One  of  his  pointed  sarcasms,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
displeased,  would  soon  find  its  way  into  all  companies  and 
spoil  the  sale."  "  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  in  our 
joint  names,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  card,  such  an 
one  as  you  will  know  how  to  fabricate,  and  such  as  may 
predispose  him  to 'a  favourable  perusal  of  the  book,  by 
coaxing  him  into  a  good  temper ;  for  he  is  a  great  bear, 
with  all  his  learning  and  penetration."  Fear  prevailed  ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  book  found  its  way  into  the  dictator's 
hands,  that  his  judgment  on  it  was  kind,  and  that  he 
even  did  something  to  temper  the  wind  of  adverse  criti- 
cism to  the  shorn  lamb.  Yet  parts  of  it  were  likely  to 
incur  his  displeasure  as  a  Tory,  as  a  Churchman,  and  as 
one  who  greatly  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  the  beaiities  of 
nature  ;  while  with  the  sentimental  misery  of  the  writer, 
he  could  have  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  Of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Johnson's  view  of  character  there  could  be  no 
better  instance  than  the  charming  weakness  of  Cowper. 
Thurlow  and  Colman  did  not  even  acknowledge  their 
copies,  and  were  lashed  for  their  breach  of  friendship  with 
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rather  more  vigour  than  the  Moral  Satires  display,  in  The 
Valedictory,  which  unluckily  survived  for  posthumous 
publication  when  the  culprits  had  made  their  peace. 

Cowper  certainly  misread  himself  if  he  believed  that 
ambition,  even  literary  ambition,  was  a-  large  element  in 
his  character.  But  having  published,  he  felt  a  keen 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  publication.  Yet  he  took 
its  failure  and  the  adverse  criticism  very  calmly.  With 
all  his  sensitiveness,  from  irritable  and  suspicious  egotism, 
such  as  is  the  most  common  cause  of  moral  madness,  he 
was  singularly  free.  In  this  respect  his  philosophy 
served  him  well. 

It  may  safely,  be  said  that  the  Moral  Satires  would 
have  sunk  into  oblivion  if  they  had  not  been  buoyed  up 
by  The  Task. 


CIIAPTEE  V. 


THE   TASK. 


Mrs.  Unwin's  influence  produced  the  Moral  Satires.  The 
Task  was  born  of  a  more  potent  inspiration.  One  day- 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  came 
into  Olney  to  shop,  and  with  her  came  her  sister,  Lady- 
Austen,  the  widow  of  a  Baronet,  a  woman  of  the  world, 
who  had  lived  much  in  France,  gay,  sparkling  and 
vivacious,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  feeling  even  to 
overflowing.  The  apparition  acted  like  magic  on  the 
recluse.  He  desired  IMrs.  Unwin  to  ask  the  two  ladies  to 
stay  to  tea,  then  shrank  from  joining  the  party  which  he 
had  himself  invited,  ended  by  joining  it,  and,  his  shyness 
giving  way  with  a  rush,  engacjed  in  animated  conversation 
with  Lady  Austen,  and  walked  with  her  part  of  the  way 
home.  On  her  an  equally  great  effect  appears  to  have  been 
produced.  A  warm  friendship  at  once  sprang  up,  and  before 
long  Lady  Austen  had  verses  addressed  to  her  as  Sister 
Anne.  Her  ladyship,  on  her  part,  was  smitten  with  a 
great  love  of  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great 
admiration  for  Mr.  Scott,  the  curate  of  Olney,  as  a 
preacher,  and  she  resolved  to  fit  up  for  herself  "  that 
part  of  our  great  building  which  is  at  present  occupied 
by  Dick  Coleman,  his  wife  and  child,  and  a  thousand 
rats,"     That  a  woman  of  fashion,  accustomed  to  French 
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salons,  should  choose  such  an  abode,  with  a  pair  of 
Puritans  for  her  only  society,  seems  to  show  that  one 
of  the  Puritans  at  least  must  have  possessed  great  powers 
of  attraction.  Better  quarters  were  found  for  her  in  the 
Vicarage ;  and  the  private  way  between  the  gardens, 
which  apparently  had  been  closed  since  Newton's  de- 
parture, was  opened  again. 

Lady  Austen's  presence  evidently  wrought  on  Cowper 
like  an  elixir :  "  From  a  scene  of  the  most  uninterrupted 
retirement,"  he  writes  to  JNIrs.  Unwin,  "  we  have  passed 
at  once  into  a  state  of  constant  engagement.  Not  that 
our  society  is  much  multiplied ;  the  addition  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  made  all  this  difference.  Lady  Austen  and 
we  pass  our  days  alternately  at  each  other's  Chateau.  In 
the  morning  I  walk  with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  and 
in  the  evening  wind  thread.  Thus  did  Hercules,  and 
thus  probably  did  Samson,  and  thus  do  I ;  and  were  both 
those  heroes  living,  I  should  not  fear  to  challenge  them 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that  business,  or  doubt  to  beat  them 
both."  It  was  perhaps  while  he  was  winding  thread  that 
Lady  Austen  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin.  He  lay 
awake  at  night  laughing  over  it,  and  next  morning  pro- 
duced the  ballad.  It  soon  became  famous,  and  was  recited 
by  Henderson,  a  popular  actor,  on  the  stage,  though,  as  its 
gentility  was  doubtful,  its  author  withheld  his  name.  He 
afterwards  fancied  that  this  wonderful  piece  of  humour 
had  been  written  in  a  mood  of  the  deepest  depression. 
Probably  he  had  written  it  in  an  interval  of  high  spirits 
between  two  such  moods.  INIoreoyer  he  sometimes  exag- 
gerated his  own  misery.  He  will  begin  a  letter  with  a 
de  jyi'ofundis,  and  towards  the  end  forget  his  sorrows, 
glide  into  commonplace  topics,  and  write  about  them  in 
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tlie  ordinary  strain.  Lady  Austen  inspired  John  Gilpin. 
She  inspired,  it  seems,  the  lines  on  the  loss  of  the  Eoyal 
George.  She  did  more  :  she  invited  Cowper  to  try  his 
hand  at  something  considerable  in  blank  verse.  When 
he  asked  her  for  a  subject,  she  was  happier  in  her  choice 
than  the  lady  who  had  suggested  the  Progress  of  Error. 
She  bade  him  take  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  reclining, 
and  which,  sofas  being  then  imcommon,  was  a  more 
striking  and  suggestive  object  than  it  would  be  now. 
The  right  chord  was  struck  ;  the  subject  was  accepted ; 
and  The  Sofa  grew  into  The  Task  ;  the  title  of  the  song 
reminding  us  that  it  was  "  commanded  by  the  fair."  As 
Paradise  Lost  is  to  militant  Puritanism,  so  is  The  Task 
to  the  religious  movement  of  its  author's  time.  To  its 
character  as  the  poem  of  a  sect  it  no  doubt  owed  and 
still  owes  much  of  its  popularity.  Not  only  did  it  give 
beautiful  and  effective  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  religious  party,  but  it  was  about  the  only  poetry 
that  a  strict  Methodist  or  Evangelical  could  read  ;  while 
to  those  whose  worship  was  unritualistic  and  who  were 
debarred  by  their  principles  from  the  theatre  and  the 
concert,  anything  in  the  way  of  art  that  was  not  illicit 
must  have  been  eminently  welcome.  Eut  The  Task  has 
merits  of  a  more  universal  and  enduring  kind.  Its  author 
himself  says  of  it : — "  If  the  work  cannot  boast  a  regular 
plan  {in  which  respect,  however,  I  do  not  think  it 
altogether  indefensible),  it  may  yet  boast,  that  the  reflec- 
tions are  naturally  suggested  always  by  the  preceding 
passage,  and  that,  except  the  fifth  book,  which  is  rather 
of  a  political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  tendency,  to  dis- 
countenance the  modern  enthusiasm  after  a  London  life, 
and  to  recommend  rural  ease  and  leisure  as  friendly  to 
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the  cause  of  pietj^  and  virtue."  A  regular  plan,  assuredly, 
The  Task  has  not.  It  rambles  through  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  religious,  political,  social,  philosophical,  and 
horticultural,  with  as  little  of  method  as  its  author  used 
in  taking  his  morning  walks.  Xor  as  Mr.  Benham  has 
shown,  are  the  reflections,  as  a  rule,  naturally  suggested 
by  the  preceding  passage.  From  the  use  of  a  sofa  by  the 
gouty  to  those,  who  being  free  from  gout,  do  not  need 
sofas, — and  so  to  country  walks  and  country  life  is  hardly 
a  natural  transition.  It  is  hardly  a  natural  transition 
from  the  ice  palace  built  by  a  Russian  despot,  to  despotism 
and  politics  in  general.  But  if  Cowper  deceives  himself 
in  fancj'ing  that  there  is  a  plan  or  a  close  connexion  of 
parts,  he  is  right  as  to  the  existence  of  a  pervading 
tendency.  The  praise  of  retirement  and  of  country  life 
as  most  friendly  to  piety  and  virtue,  is  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  The  Task,  if  not  its  definite  theme.  From  this 
idea  immediately  flow  the  best  and  the  most  popular 
passages  :  those  which  please  apart  from  anything  peculiar 
to  a  religious  school ;  those  which  keep  the  poem  alive ; 
those  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  intensified  the  taste  for  rural  and  domestic 
happiness,  to  which  they  most  winningly  appeal.  In 
these  Cowper  pours  out  his  inmost  feelings,  with  the 
liveliness  of  exhilaration,  enhanced  by  contrast  with  pre- 
vious misery.  The  pleasures  of  the  country  and  of  home, 
the  walk,  the  garden,  but  above  all  the  "  intimate  de- 
lights "  of  the  winter  evening,  the  snug  parlour,  with  its 
close-drawn  curtains  shutting  out  the  stormy  night,  the 
steaming  and  bubbling  tea-urn,  the  cheerful  circle,  the 
book  read  aloud,  the  newspaper  through  which  we  look 
out  into  the  unquiet  world,  are  painted  by  the  writer 
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with  a  heartfelt  enjoyment,  which  infects  the  reader. 
These  are  not  the  joys  of  a  hero,  nor  are  they  the  joys 
of  an  AlcaBiis  "  singing  amidst  the  clash  of  arms,  or  when 
he  had  moored  on  the  wet  shore  his  storm-tost  barque." 
But  they  are  pure  joys,  and  they  present  themselves  in 
competition  with  those  of  Eanelagh  and  the  Basset  Table, 
which  are  not  heroic  or  even  masculine,  any  more  than 
they  are  pure. 

The  well-known  passages  at  the  opening  of  The  Winter 
Evening,  are  the  self-portraiture  of  a  soul  in  bliss — such 
bHss  as  that  soul  could  know — and  the  poet  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  depict  to  himself  by  the  utmost 
effort  of  his  religious  imagination  any  paradise  which  he 
would  really  have  enjoyed  more. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

*  *  *  * 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention  while  I  read 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break, 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 

*  *  *  * 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.     To  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  injured  ear. 
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Thus  sitting  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 

The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 

To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 

It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 

With  all  its  generations ;  I  behold 

The  tumult  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 

Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me. 

Grieves  but  alarms  me  not.    1  mourn  the  pride 

And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man. 

Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 

By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 

And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 

He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 

From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  j 

He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 

And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 

At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me. 

He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eves 

Discover  couutx-ies,  with  a  kindred  heart 

Suffer  his  woes  and  share  in  his  escapes, 

While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

Oh  winter  !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd. 
Thy  breath  congeal 'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
And  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way ; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.     Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  East, 
{shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him  impatient  of  his  stay 
Down  to  the  rosy  West.     But  kindly  still 
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Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering  at  short  notice  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undistnrb'd  retirement,  and  the  houra 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

The  writer  of  The  Tash  also  deserves  the  crown  which 
he  has  himself  claimed  as  a  close  observer  and  truthful 
painter  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  he  challenges  com- 
parison with  Thomson.  The  range  of  Thomson  is  far 
wider ;  he  paints  nature  in  all  her  moods,  Cowper  only 
in  a  few  and  those  the  gentlest,  though  he  has  said  oi 
himself  that  "he  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder- 
storms, even  before  he  knew  whose  voice  he  heard  in 
them,  but  especially  of  thunder  rolling  over  the  great 
waters."  The  great  waters  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years  ;  he  had  never,  so  far  as  we  laiow,  seen  mountains, 
hardly  even  high  hills  ;  his  only  landscape  was  the  flat 
country  watered  by  the  Ouse.  On  the  other  hand  he  is 
perfectly  genuine,  thoroughly  English,  entirely  emanci- 
pated from  false  Arcadianism,  the  yoke  of  which  still 
sits  heavily  upon  Thomson,  whose  "  muse "  moreover 
is  perpetually  "  wafting  "  him  away  from  the  country  and 
the  climate  which  he  knows  to  countries  and  climates 
which  he  does  not  know,  and  which  he  describes  in  the 
style  of  a  prize  poem.  Cowper's  landscapes,  too,  are 
peopled  with  the  peasantry  of  England ;  Thomson's, 
with  Damons,  Palsemons,  and  Musidoras,  tricked  out  in 
the  sentimental  costume  of  the  sham  idyl.  In  Thomson, 
you  always  find  the  effort  of  the  artist  working  up  a 
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description ;  in  Cowper,  you  find  no  eflfort ;  the  scene  is 
simply  mirrored  on  a  mind  of  great  sensibility  and  high 
pictorial  power. 

And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 

Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 

Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 

Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 

And  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire — 

Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 

Thou  know"st  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 

And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 

To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 

But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slacken'd  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene ! 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team  that  swerved  not  from  the  track. 

The  sturdy  swain  diminish'd  to  a  boy! 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 

Stand,  never  overlook' d,  our  favourite  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 

While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds  ; 

Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bella 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which,  daily  viewed, 

Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 

Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years — 

Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 
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This  is  evidently  genuine  and  spontaneous.  "We  stand 
with  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  on  the  hill  in  the  ruffling 
wind,  like  them,  scarcely  conscious  that  it  blows,  and 
feed  admiration  at  the  eye  upon  the  rich  and  thoroughly 
English  champaign  that  is  outspread  below. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds, 
That  siveep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  ivood 
Of  ancient  growth,  malce  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  le^igth 
In  matted  grass  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-finger'd  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Tet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Affection  such  as  the  last  lines  display  for  the  in- 
harmonious as  well  as  the  harmonious,  for  the  uncomely, 
as  well  as  the  comely  parts  of  nature  has  been  made 
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familiar  by  Wordsworth,  but  it  was  new  in  the  time  of 
Cowper.  Let  us  compare  a  landscape  painted  by  Pope 
in  his  Windsor  forest,  with  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  we 
shall  see  the  difference  between  the  art  of  Cowper,  and 
that  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Here  waving  groves  a  checkered  scene  display, 
And  part  admit  and  part  exclude  the  day, 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Not  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades 
The  trees  arise  that  share  each  other's  shades ; 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend, 
There  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend, 
E'en  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise. 
That  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  com, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

The  low  Berkshire  hiUs  wrapt  in  clouds  on  a  sunny 
day ;  a  sable  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor ; 
fruitful  fields  arising  in  it,  and  crowned  with  tufted  trees 
and  springing  corn — evidently  Pope  saw  all  this,  not  on 
an  emiuence,  in  the  ruffling  wind,  but  in  his  study  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  and  the  Georgics  or  a  translation 
of  them  before  him. 

Here  again  is  a  little  picture  of  rural  life  from  the 
Winter  Morning  Walk. 

The  cattle  mourn  in  corners,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half-petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumhent  sadness.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungei-ing  man. 
Fretful  if  unsupplied ;  but  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  loadU 
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Deep-plunging,  and  again  deep -plunging  oft, 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  wass: 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away  :  no  needless  care, 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcern'd 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  morn  to  eve,  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  atteuds  him.     Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout; 
Then  shakes  his  powder'd  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark ;  nor  stops  for  aught 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose  :  the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 

The  minutely  faithful  description  of  the  man  carving 
the  load  of  hay  out  of  the  stack,  and  again  those  of  the 
gambolling  dog,  and  the  woodman  smoking  his  pipe  with 
the  stream  of  smoke  trailing  behind  him,  remind  us  of 
the  touches  of  minute  fidelity  in  Homer.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  many  other  passages. 

The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  streain  they  seek 
The  middle  field :  hut,  scattered  hy  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  fium  the  sun-burut  hay-field  homeward  creeps 
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The  loaded  ^uadn:  while  lighten' d  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by  ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vociferous  and  impatient  of  delay. 

A  specimen  of  more  imaginative  and  distinctly  poetical 

description  is   the  well-known   passage   on   evening,   in 

writing  which  Cowper  would  seem  to  have  had  Collins 

in  his  mind. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Eetam,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorn' d,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems ! 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Eesplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 

Beyond  this  line  Cowper  does  not  go,  and  had  no  idea 
of  going ;  he  never  thinks  of  lending  a  sonl  to  material 
nature  as  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  do.  lie  is  the  poetic 
counterpart  of  Gainsborough,  as  the  great  descriptive 
poets  of  a  later  and  more  spiritual  day  are  the  counter- 
parts of  Turner.  We  have  said  that  Cowper's  peasants 
are  genuine  as  well  as  his  landscape ;  he  might  have  been 
a  more  exquisite  Crabbe  if  he  had  turned  his  mind  that 
way,  instead  of  writing  sermons  about  a  world  which  to 
him  was  little  more  than  an  abstraction,  distorted  more- 
over, and  discoloured  by  his  religious  asceticism. 
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Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warm'd,  vrhile  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left,  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm'd. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguish' d,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined ;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still : 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge :  for,  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few ! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.     All  the  care 
Ingenious  Parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool, 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands  :  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

Here  we  have  the  plain,  unvarnisTied  record  of  visitings 
among  the  poor  of  Olney.  The  last  two  lines  are  simple 
truth  as  well  as  the  rest. 

"  In  some  passages,  especially  in  the  second  book,  you 
will  observe  me  very  satirical."     In  the  second  book  of 
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Tlie  Task,  there  are  some  bitter  things  about  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  passage  pourtraying  a  fashionable  preacher, 
there  is  a  touch  of  satiric  vigour,  or  rather  of  that  power 
of  comic  description  which  was  one  of  the  writer's  gifts. 
But  of  Cowper  as  a  satirist  enough  has  been  said. 

"  What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  volume  I 
have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at  his  entrance,  and 
secondly,  that  my  best  impressions  might  be  made  last, 
"Were  I  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Lope  de  Yega  or 
Voltaire,  not  one  of  them  would  be  without  this  tincture. 
If  the  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I 
make  all  the  concessions  I  can,  that  I  may  please  them, 
but  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  expense  of  conscience." 
The  passages  of  The  Task  penned  by  conscience,  taken, 
together,  form  a  lamentably  large  proportion  of  the  poem. 
An  ordinary  reader  can  be  carried  through  them,  if  at  all, 
only  by  his  interest  in  the  history  of  opinion,  or  by  the 
companionship  of  the  writer,  who  is  always  present,  as 
"Walton  is  in  his  Angler,  as  White  is  in  his  Selbourne. 
Cowper,  however,  even  at  his  worst,  is  a  highly  culti- 
vated methodist;  if  he  is  sometimes  enthusiastic,  and 
possibly  superstitious,  he  is  never  coarse  or  unctuous. 
He  speaks  with  contempt  of  "the  twang  of  the  conventi- 
cle." Even  his  enthusiasm  had  by  this  time  been  some- 
what tempered.  Just  after  his  conversion  he  used  to 
preach  to  everybody.  He  had  found  out,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  that "  the  pulpit  was  for 
preaching ;  the  garden,  the  parlour,  and  the  walk  abroad 
were  for  friendly  and  agreeable  conversation."  It  may 
have  been  his  consciousness  of  a  certain  change  in  himself 
that  deterred  him  from  taking  Kewton  into  his  confidence 
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when  he  was  engaged  upon  Tlte  TasJc.  The  worsb 
passages  are  those  which  betray  a  fanatical  antipathy  to 
natural  science,  especially  that  in  the  third  book  (150 — 
190).  The  episode  of  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  the 
young  atheist  Misagathus,  in  the  sixth  book,  is  also 
fanatical  and  repulsive. 

Puritanism  had  come  into  violent  collision  with  the 
temporal  power,  and  had  contracted  a  character  fiercely 
political  and  revolutionary.  Methodism  fought  only 
against  unbelief,  vice,  and  the  coldness  of  the  establish- 
ment j  it  was  in  no  way  political,  much  less  revolutionary; 
by  the  recoil  from  the  atheism  of  the  French  Eevolution 
its  leaders,  including  Wesley  himself,  were  drawn  rather 
to  the  Tory  side.  Cowper,  we  have  said,  always  remained 
in  principle  what  he  had  been  born,  a  "VVliig,  an  unrevolu- 
tionary  Whig,  an  "  Old  Whig  "  to  adopt  the  phrase  made 
canonical  by  Burke. 

'Tis  liberty  alone  tliat  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men 

Is  evil. 

The  sentiment  of  these  lines,  which  were  familiar  and 
dear  to  Cobden,  is  tempered  by  judicious  professions  of 
loyalty  to  a  king  who  rules  in  accordance  Avith  the  law. 
At  one  time  Cowper  was  inclined  to  regard  the  govern- 
ment of  George  III.  as  a  repetition  of  that  of  Charles  I., 
absolutist  in  the  State  and  reactionary  in  the  Church ; 
but  the  progress  of  revolutionary  opinions  evidently  in- 
creased his  loyalty,  as  it  did  that  of  many  other  Whigs, 
to  the  good  Tory  king.  We  shall  presently  see,  however, 
that  the  views  of  the  French  Eevolution  itself  expressed 
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in  his  letters  are  wonderfally  rational,  calm,  and  free  from 
the  political  panic  and  the  apocalyptic  hallucination,  both  of 
which  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  in  him.  He 
describes  himself  to  ISTewton  as  having  been,  since  his 
second  attack  of  madness,  "  an  extramundane  character 
with  reference  to  this  globe,  and  though  not  a  native  of 
the  moon,  not  made  of  the  dust  of  this  planet."  The 
Evangelical  party  has  remained  down  to  the  present  day 
non-political,  and  in  its  own  estimation  extramundane, 
taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  only  when  some 
religious  object  was  directly  in  view.  In  speaking  of  the 
family  of  nations,  an  Evangelical  poet  is  of  course  a 
preacher  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood.  He  has  even 
in  some  lines  oi  Charity,  which  also  were  dear  to  Cobden, 
remarkably  anticipated  the  sentiment  of  modern  econo- 
mists respecting  the  influence  of  free  trade  in  making  one 
nation  of  mankind.  The  passage  is  defaced  by  an 
atrociously  bad  simile  : — • 

Again — tlie  band  of  commerce  was  design'd, 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind, 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  Nature's  various  scenes, 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  offers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
This  genial  intercourse  and  mutual  aid 
Cheers  what  were  else  an  universal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den. 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men. 

Kow  and  then,  however,  in  reading  The  Task,  we  come 
across  a  dash  of  warlike  patriotism   which,  amidst  the 
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general  philantliropy,  siirprises  and  ofFends  the  reader's 
palate,  like  the  taste  of  garlic  in  our  butter. 

An  innocent  Epicurism,  tempered  by  religious  asceticism 
of  a  mild  kind — such  is  the  philosophy  of  The  Task,  and 
such  the  ideal  embodied  in  the  portrait  of  the  happy  man 
with  which  it  concludes.  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
religious  asceticism,  the  Epicurism  required  a  corrective 
to  redeem  it  from  selfishness  and  guard  it  agamst  self- 
deceit.  This  solitary  was  serving  humanity  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  not  by  his  prayers,  as  in  one  rather  fanatical 
passage  he  suggests,  but  by  his  literary  work ;  he  had 
need  also  to  remember  that  humanitv  was  servinsr  him. 
The  newspaper  through  which  he  looks  out  so  com- 
placently into  the  great  "  Babel,"  has  been  printed  in  the 
great  Babel  itself,  and  brought  by  the  poor  postman,  with 
his  "  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks,"  to 
the  recluse  sitting  comfortably  by  his  fireside.  The 
"  fragrant  lymph  "  poured  by  "  the  fair  "  for  their  com- 
panion in  his  cosy  seclusion,  has  been  brought  over  the 
sea  by  the  trader,  who  must  encounter  the  moral  dangers 
of  a  trader's  life,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave. 
It  is  delivered  at  the  door  by 

The  waggoner  who  bears 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
With  half-shut  eyes  and  puckered  cheeks  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm; 

and  whose  coarseness  and  callousness,  as  he  whips  his 
team,  are  the  consequences  of  the  hard  calling  in  which 
he  ministers  to  the  recluse's  pleasure  and  refinement.  If 
town  life  has  its  eAdls,  from  the  city  comes  all  that  makes 
retirement  comfortable  and  civilized.     Retirement  with- 
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out  tlie  city  would  liave  been  bookless  and  have  fed  on 
acorns. 

Eousseau  is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  some  such 
institution  as  slavery,  by  way  of  basis  for  his  beautiful 
life  according  to  nature.  The  celestial  purity  and  felicity 
of  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia  are  sustained  by  the 
labour  of  two  faithful  slaves.  A  weak  point  of  Cowper's 
philosophy,  taken  apart  from  his  own  saving  activity  as  a 
poet,  betrays  itself  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 

Or  if  the  garden  witli  its  many  cares 

All  well  repaid  demand  him,  he  attends 

The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 

Of  lubbard  labour,  needs  his  watchful  eye, 

Oft  loitering  lazily  if  not  o'er  seen  ; 

Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength 

But  much  performs  himself,  no  ivorks  indeed 

That  ask  robust  tough  sinews  bred  to  toil, 

Servile  employ,  but  such  as  may  amuse 

Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 

"We  are  told  in  The  Task  that  there  is  no  sin  in  allow- 
ing our  own  happiness  to  be  enhanced  by  contrast  with 
the  less  happy  condition  of  others  :  if  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others,  there  is  none. 
Cowper,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  doing  this  to  the 
utmost  of  his  limited  capacity. 

Both  in  the  ]\Ioral  Satires  and  in  The  Taslc,  there  are 
sweeping  denunciations  of  amusements  which  we  now 
justly  deem  innocent,  and  without  which  or  something 
equivalent  to  them,  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  care 
could  not  be  smoothed  nor  life  preserved  from  dulness 
and  moroseness.  There  is  fanaticism  in  this  no  doubt : 
but  in  justice  to  the  Methodist  as  well  as  to  the  Puritan, 
let    it    be    remembered    that    the    stage,    card    parties, 
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and   even   dancing  once   had  in   tliem   sometliing  from 
■whicli  even  the  most  liberal  morality  might  recoil. 

In  his  writings  generally,  but  especially  in  27^6  Tash, 
Cowper,  besides  being  an  apostle  of  virtuous  retirement 
and  evangelical  piety,  is,  by  his  general  tone,  an  apostle 
of  sensibility.  The  Task  is  a  perpetual  protest  not  only 
against  the  fashionable  vices  and  the  iiTeligion,  but 
against  the  hardness  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  world  which 
worshipped  Chesterfield  the  protest  was  not  needless,  nor 
was  it  ineffective.  Among  the  most  tangible  charac- 
teristics of  this  special  sensibility  is  the  tendency  of  its 
brimming  love  of  humankind  to  overflow  upon  animals ; 
and  of  this  there  are  marked  instances  in  some  passages 
of  The  Task. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  po.ished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Tet  -wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

Of  Cowper's  sentimentalism  (to  use  the  word  in  a 
neutral  sense),  part  flowed  from  his  own  temperament, 
part  was  Evangelical,  but  part  belonged  to  an  element 
which  was  European,  which  produced  the  Nouvelle  Heloise 
and  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and  which  was  found  among 
the  Jacobins  in  sinister  companionship  with  the  cruel 
frenzy  of  the  Eevolution.  Cowper  shows  us  several  times 
that  he  had  been  a  reader  of  Eousseau,  nor  did  he  fail  to 
produce  in  his  time  a  measure  of  the  same  effect  which 
Eousseau  produced ;  though  there  have  been  so  many 
sentimentalists  since,  and  the  vein  has  been  so  much 
worked,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  carry  ourselves  back  in 
imagination  to  the  day  in  which  Parisian  ladies  could 
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forego  balls  to  read  the  Nouvelle  Seloise,  or  the  stony 
heart  of  people  of  the  world  could  be  melted  by  The  Task. 

In  liis  versification,  as  in  his  descriptions,  Cowper 
flattered  himself  that  he  imitated  no  one.  But  he  mani- 
festly imitates  the  softer  passages  of  ]\[ilton,  whose  music 
he  compares  in  a  rapturous  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
that  of  a  fine  organ.  To  produce  melody  and  variety,  he, 
like  Milton,  avails  himself  fully  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
composite  language.  Blank  verse  confined  to  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  is  apt  to  strike  the  ear,  not  like  the  swell  of 
an  organ,  but  like  the  thikle  of  a  musical-box. 

Tlie  Task  made  Cowper  famous.  He  was  told  that  he 
had  sixty  readers  at  the  Hague  alone.  The  interest  of 
his  relations  and  friends  in  him  revived,  and  those  of 
whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  many  years  emulously 
renewed  their  connexion.  Colman  and  Thurlow  reopened 
their  correspondence  with  him,  Colman  writing  to  him 
"like  a  brother."  Disciples,  young  Mr.  Eose,  for  in- 
stance, came  to  sit  at  liis  feet.  Complimentary  letters 
were  sent  to  him,  and  poems  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
His  portrait  was  taken  by  famous  painters.  Literary 
lion-hunters  began  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.  His  re- 
nown spread  even  to  Olney.  The  clerk  of  All  Saints', 
^Northampton,  came  over  to  ask  him  to  write  the  verses 
annually  appended  to  the  bill  of  mortality  for  that  parish. 
Cowper  suggested  that  "  there  were  several  men  of  genius 
in  ^Northampton,  particularly  Mr.  Cox,  the  statuary,  who, 
as  everybody  knew,  was  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses." 
*'Alas  !"  replied  the  clerk,  "I  have  heretofore  borrowed 
help  from  him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading 
that  the  people  of  our  town  cannot  understand  him." 
The  compliment  vras  irresistible,  and  for  seven  years  the 
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antlior  of  Tlie  Taslc  wrote  the  mortuary  verses  for  All 
Saints',  Northampton.  Amusement,  not  profit,  was 
Cowper's  aim  ;  he  rather  rashly  gave  away  his  copyright 
to  his  puhlisher,  and  his  success  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  him  money  in  a  direct  way ;  but  it  brought  him 
a  pension  of  300Z.  in  the  end.  In  the  meantime  it 
brought  him  presents,  and  among  them  an  annual  gift  of 
50Z.  from  an  anonymous  hand,  the  first  instalment  being 
accompanied  by  a  pretty  snuff-box  ornamented  with  a 
picture  of  the  three  hares.  From  the  gracefulness  of  the 
gift,  Southey  infers  that  it  came  from  a  woman,  and  he 
conjectures  that  the  woman  was  Theodora. 
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SHORT  POEMS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

The  Task  was  not  quite  finished  when  the  influence 
which  had  inspired  it  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  little 
mysteries  and  scandals  of  literary  history  is  the  rupture 
between  Cowper  and  Lady  Austen.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  their  friendship  there  had  been  a  "  fracas," 
of  which  Cowper  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  William 
Unwin.  "  My  letters  have  already  apprised  you  of  that 
close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took  place  between  the 
lady  you  visited  in  Queen  Anne  Street  and  us.  Nothing 
could  be  more  promising,  though  sudden  in  the  com- 
mencement. She  treated  us  with  as  much  unreserved- 
ness  of  communication,  as  if  we  had  been  born  in  the 
same  house  and  educated  together.  At  her  departure,  she 
herself  proposed  a  correspondence,  and,  because  writing 
does  not  agree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a  correspondence 
with  me.  This  sort  of  intercourse  had  not  been  long 
maintained  before  I  discovered,  by  some  slight  inti- 
mations of  it,  that  she  had  conceived  displeasure  at  some- 
what I  had  written,  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  it ; 
conscious  of  none  but  the  most  upright,  inoffensive  inten- 
tions, I  yet  apologized  for  the  passage  in  question,  and 
the  flaw  was  healed  again.  Our  correspondence  after  this 
proceeded  smoothly  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length, 
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having  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  that  she  ex- 
pressed a  sort  of  romantic  idea  of  our  merits,  and  built 
such  expectations  of  felicity  upon  our  friendship,  as  we 
were  sure  that  nothing  human  could  possibly  answer,  I  wrote 
to  remind  her  that  we  were  mortal,  to  recommend  her  not 
to  think  more  highly  of  us  than  the  subject  would  warrant, 
and  intimating  that  when  we  embellish  a  creature  with 
colours  taken  from  our  own  fancy,  and  so  adorned,  admire 
and  praise  it  beyond  its  real  merits,  we  make  it  an  idol, 
and  have  nothing  to  expect  in  the  end  but  that  it  will 
deceive  our  hopes,  and  that  we  shall  derive  nothing  from 
it  hut  a  painful  conviction  of  our  error.  Your  mother 
heard  me  read  the  letter,  she  read  it  herself,  and  honoured 
it  with  her  warm  approbation.  But  it  gave  mortal  offence; 
it  received,  indeed,  an  answer,  but  such  an  one  as  I  could 
by  no  means  reply  to ;  and  there  ended  (for  it  was  impos- 
sible it  should  ever  be  renewed)  a  friendship  that  bid  fair 
to  be  lasting  ;  being  formed  with  a  woman  whose  seeming 
stability  of  temper,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
great  experience  of  its  folly,  but,  above  all,  whose  sense 
of  religion  and  seriousness  of  mind  (for  with  all  that 
gaiety  she  is  a  great  thinker)  induced  us  both,  in  spite  of 
that  cautious  reserve  that  marked  our  characters,  to  trust 
her,  to  love  and  value  her,  and  to  open  our  hearts  for  her 
reception.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  by  her  own 
desire,  I  wrote  to  her  under  the  assumed  relation  of  a 
brother,  and  she  to  me  as  my  sister.  Ceu  fumus  in 
auras."  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  without  suspecting 
that  there  was  more  of  "  romance  "  on  one  side,  than  there 
was  either  of  romance  or  of  consciousness  of  the  situation 
on  the  other.  On  that  occasion  the  reconciliation,  though 
"impossible,"  took  place,  the  lady  sending,  by  way  of 
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olive  branch,  a  pair  of  rufiles,  wliiclx  it  was  known  she  had 
begun  to  work  before  the  quarrel.  The  second  rupture 
was  final.  Hayley,  who  treats  the  matter  with  sad 
solemnity,  tells  us  that  Cowper's  letter  of  farewell  to 
Lady  Austen,  as  she  assured  him  herself,  was  admirable, 
though  unluckily,  not  being  gratified  by  it  at  the  time, 
she  had  throAvn  it  into  the  fire.  CoAvper  has  himself 
given  us,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  with  reference  to 
the  final  rupture,  a  version  of  the  whole  affair  : — "  There 
came  a  lady  into  this  country,  by  name  and  title  Lady 
Austen,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Austen.  At 
first  she  lived  with  her  sister  about  a  mile  from  Olney  ; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  took  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  here. 
Between  the  vicarage  and  the  back  of  our  house  are  inter- 
posed our  garden,  an  orchard,  and  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  vicarage.  She  had  lived  much  in  France,  was  very 
sensible,  and  had  infinite  vivacity.  She  took  a  great  liking 
to  us,  and  we  to  her.  She  had  been  used  to  a  great  deal 
of  company,  and  we,  fearing  that  she  woidd  feel  such  a 
transition  into  silent  retirement  irksome,  contrived  to 
give  her  our  agreeable  company  often.  Becoming  con- 
tinually more  and  more  intimate,  a  practice  at  length 
obtained  of  our  dining  with  each  other  alternately  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  In  order  to  facilitate  our  com- 
munication, we  made  doors  in  the  two  garden-walls  afore- 
said, by  which  means  we  considerably  shortened  the  way 
from  one  house  to  the  other,  and  could  meet  when  we 
pleased  without  entering  the  town  at  all ;  a  measure  the 
rather  expedient,  because  the  town  is  abominably  dirty, 
and  she  kept  no  carriage.  On  her  first  settlement  in  our 
neighbourhood,  I  made  it  my  own  particular  business  (for 
at  that  time  I  was  not  employed  in  writing,  having  pub- 
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lislied  my  first  volume  and  not  begun  my  second)  to  pay 
my  devoirs  to  her  ladyship  every  morning  at  eleven. 
Customs  very  soon  became  laws.  I  began  The  Task,  for 
she  was  the  lady  who  gave  me  the  Sofa  for  a  subject. 
Being  once  engaged  in  the  work,  I  began  to  feel  the  in- 
convenience of  my  morning  attendance.  We  had  seldom 
breakfasted  ourselves  till  ten ;  and  the  intervening  hour 
was  all  the  time  I  could  find  in  the  whole  day  for  writing, 
and  occasionally  it  would  happen  that  the  half  of  that 
hour  was  all  that  I  could  secure  for  the  purpose.  But 
there  was  no  remedy.  Long  usage  had  made  that  which 
was  at  first  optional  a  point  of  good  manners,  and  con- 
sequently of  necessity,  and  I  was  forced  to  neglect  Tlie 
Task  to  attend  upon  the  Muse  who  had  inspired  the  sub- 
ject. But  she  had  ill-health,  and  before  I  had  quite  finished 
the  work  was  obliged  to  repair  to  BristoK"  Evidently 
this  was  not  the  whole  account  of  the  matter,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  a  formal  letter  of  farewell. 
"We  are  very  sorry  to  find  the  revered  Mr.  Alexander 
Knox  saying,  in  his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Jebb, 
that  he  had  a  severer  idea  of  Lady  Austen  than  he  should 
wish  to  put  into  writing  for  publication,  and  that  he 
almost  suspected  she  was  a  very  artful  woman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unsentimental  Mr.  Scott  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  "Who  can  be  surprised  that  two  women  should 
be  continually  in  the  society  of  one  man  and  quarrel, 
sooner  or  later,  with  each  other?"  Considering  what 
Mrs.  XJnwin  had  been  to  Cowper,  and  what  he  had  been 
to  her,  a  little  jealousy  on  her  part  would  not  have  been 
highly  criminal  But,  as  Southey  observes,  we  shall  soon 
see  two  women  continually  in  the  society  of  tliis  very  man 
without  quarrelling  with  each  other.     That  Lady  Austen's 
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behaviour  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  in  the  highest  degree 
affectionate,  Cowper  has  himself  assured  us.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  have  heen,  this  bird  of  paradise,  having 
alighted  for  a  moment  in  Olney,  took  wing  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Her  place,  as  a  companion,  was  supplied,  and  more  than 
supplied,  by  Lady  Hesketh,  like  her  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  almost  as  bright  and  vivacious,  but  with  more 
sense  and  stability  of  character,  and  who,  moreover,  could 
be  treated  as  a  sister  without  any  danger  of  misunder- 
standing. The  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  Cowper 
and  the  merry  and  affectionate  play-fellow  of  his  early 
days,  had  been  one  of  the  best  fruits  borne  to  him  by 
The  Task,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  by  John 
Gilpin,  for  on  reading  that  ballad  she  first  became  aware 
that  her  cousin  had  emerged  from  the  dark  seclusion  of 
his  truly  Christian  happiness,  and  miglit  again  be 
capable  of  intercourse  with  her  sunny  nature.  Full  of 
real  happiness  for  Cowper  were  her  visits  to  Olney ;  the 
announcement  of  her  coming  threw  him  into  a  trepidation 
of  delight.  And  how  was  this  new  rival  received  by 
Mrs.  XJuwin.  "  There  is  something,"  says  Lady  Hesketh 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  already  quoted,  "  truly  affec- 
tionate and  sincere  in  Mrs.  IJnwin's  manner.  'No  one 
can  express  more  heartily  than  she  does  her  joy  to  have 
me  at  Olney ;  and  as  this  must  be  for  his  sake  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  her  regard  and  esteem  for  him."  She 
could  even  cheerfully  yield  precedence  in  trifles,  which  is 
the  greatest  trial  of  all.  "  Our  friend,"  says  Lady  Hes- 
keth, "  delights  in  a  large  table  and  a  large  chair.  There 
are  two  of  the  latter  comforts  in  my  parlour.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  he  and  I  always  spread  oui-selves  out  in  them, 
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leaving  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  to  find  all  the  comfort  she  can 
in  a  small  one,  half  as  high  again  as  ours,  and  considerably 
harder  than  marble.  However,  she  protests  it  is  what 
she  likes,  that  she  prefers  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and 
a  hard  to  a  soft  one ;  and  I  hope  she  is  sincere ;  indeed,  I 
am  jDersnaded  she  is."  She  never  gave  the  slightest  reason 
for  doubting  her  sincerity ;  so  Mr.  Scott's  coarse  theory 
of  the  "  two  women  "  falls  to  the  ground,  though,  as  Lady 
Ilesketh  was  not  Lady  Austen,  room  is  still  left  for  the 
more  delicate  and  interesting  hypothesis. 

By  Lady  Hesketh's  care  Cowper  was  at  last  taken  out 
of  the  "  well "  at  Olney  and  transferred  with  his  ]Dartner 
to  a  house  at  "Weston,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
on  higher  ground,  more  cheerful,  and  in  better  air.  The 
house  at  "Weston  belonged  to  Mr.  Throckmorton  of  Weston 
HaU,  with  whom  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  Cowper  had 
become  so  intimate  that  they  were  already  his  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trog.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  freedom  from  fanatical  bitterness 
that  he  was  rather  drawn  to  them  by  their  being  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  having  suffered  rude  treatment  from  the 
Protestant  boors  of  the  neighbourhood.  Weston  Hall 
had  its  grounds,  with  the  colonnade  of  chestnuts,  the 
"sportive  light"  of  which  still  "dances"  on  the  pages 
of  The  Task;  with  the  Wilderness, — 

Whose  -well-rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep, 
Deception  innocent,  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds — 

with  the  Grove, — 

Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task, 
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Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flies  the  chaS", 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  fragrant  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 

A  pretty  little  vignette,  -whicli  the  tliresliing-macliine  has 
now  made  antique.  There  were  ramblings,  picnics,  and 
little  dinner-parties.  Lady  Hesketh  kept  a  carriage. 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  was  visited  as  well  as 
Weston  Hall ;  the  life  of  the  lonely  pair  was  fast  becoming 
social.  The  Eev.  John  J^ewton  was  absent  in  the  flesh,  but 
he  was  present  in  the  spirit,  thanks  to  the  tattle  of  Olney. 
To  show  that  he  was,  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  on  the  serious  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  his  spiritual  children.  It  was 
answered  by  her  companion,  who  in  repelling  the  censure 
mingles  the  dignity  of  self-respect  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  censor's  motives,  in  a  style  which  showed  that 
although  he  was  sometimes  mad,  he  was  not  a  fool. 

Having  succeeded  in  one  great  poem,  Cowper  thought 
of  writing  another,  and  several  subjects  were  started — 
The  Mediterranean,  The  Four  Ages  of  Man,  Yardley  Oak. 
The  Mediterranean  would  not  have  suited  him  well  if  it 
was  to  be  treated  historically,  for  of  history  he  was  even 
more  ignorant  than  most  of  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  classical  education,  being  capable  of  believing 
that  the  Latin  element  of  our  language  had  come  in  with 
the  Eoman  conquest.  Of  the  Four  Ages  he  wrote  a 
fragment.  Of  Yardley  Oak  he  wrote  the  opening;  it 
was  apparently  to  have  been  a  survey  of  the  countries  in 
connexion  with  an  immemorial  oak  which  stood  in  a 
neighbouring  chace.     But  he  was  forced  to  say  that  the 
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mind  of  man  was  not  a  fountain  but  a  cistern,  and  his 
was  a  broken  one.  He  bad  expended  bis  stock  of  materials 
for  a  long  poem  in  The  Task. 

Tbese,  tbe  sunniest  days  of  Cowper's  life,  bowever, 
gave  birtb  to  many  of  tbose  sbort  poems  wbicb  are  per- 
haps his  best,  certainly  his  most  popular  works,  and 
Avbich  will  probably  keep  his  name  alive  when  TJie  Task 
is  read  only  in  extracts.  The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George, 
Tlie  Solitude  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  The  Poplar  Field,  The 
Shrubbery,  the  Lines  on  a  Toung  Lady,  and  tbose  To  Mary, 
will  hold  their  places  for  ever  in  tbe  treasury  of  Engbsh 
Lyrics.  In  its  bumble  way  The  Needless  Alarm  is  one  of  tbe 
most  perfect  of  human  compositions.  Cowper  bad  reason  to 
complain  of  ^sop  for  having  written  his  fables  before  him. 
One  great  charm  of  tbese  little  pieces  is  their  perfect 
spontaneity.  Many  of  them  were  never  publi8hed  ;  and 
generally  they  have  the  air  of  being  the  simple  effusions 
of  the  moment,  gay  or  sad.  "When  Cowper  was  in  good 
spirits  bis  joy,  intensified  by  sensibility  and  past  suffering, 
played  lilce  a  fountain  of  bgbt  on  all  tbe  little  incidents 
of  bis  quiet  life.  An  ink-glass,  a  flatting  mill,  a  halibut 
served  up  for  dinner,  tbe  killing  of  a  snake  in  tbe  garden, 
tbe  arrival  of  a  friend  Avet  after  a  journey,  a  cat  shut  up 
in  a  drawer,  sufficed  to  elicit  a  little  jet  of  poetical 
delight,  the  highest  and  brightest  jet  of  all  being  John 
Gilpin.  Lady  Austen's  voice  and  touch  still  faintly  live 
in  two  or  three  pieces  which  were  written  for  her  harpsi- 
chord. Some  of  the  short  poems  on  the  other  hand  are 
poured  from  the  darker  urn,  and  the  finest  of  them  all  is 
the  saddest.  There  is  no  need  of  illustrations  unless  it 
be  to  call  attention  to  a  secondary  quality  less  noticed 
than  those  of  more  importance.     That  which  used  to  be 
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specially  called  "  wit,"  the  faculty  of  ingenious  and  unex- 
pected combination,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  similes  of 
Hudibras,  was  possessed  by  Cowper  in  large  measure. 

A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation, 
Like  hand-in-hand  insurance  plates. 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete  ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender, 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendour. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking ; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  effervescence, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Faint  presages  of  Byron  are  heard  in  such  a  poem  as 
Ihe  Shrubhery,  and  of  Wordsworth  in  such  a  poem  as 
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that  To  a  Young  Lady.  Eut  of  the  lyrical  depth  and 
passion  of  the  great  Eevolution  poets  Covvper  is  wholly 
devoid.  His  soul  was  stirred  by  no  movement  so  mighty, 
if  it  were  even  capable  of  the  impulse.  Tenderness  he 
has,  and  pathos  as  well  as  playfulness;  l-.e  has  unfailing 
grace  and  ease ;  he  has  clearness  like  that  of  a  trout- 
stream,  Fashions,  even  our  fashions,  change.  The  more 
metaphysical  poetry  of  our  time  has  indeed  too  much  in 
it,  besides  the  metaphysics,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
ever  laid  on  the  shelf  with  the  once  admired  conceits 
of  Cowley ;  yet  it  may  one  day  in  part  lose,  while  the 
easier  and  more  limpid  kind  of  poetry  may  in  part  regain, 
its  charm. 

The  opponents  of  the  Slave  Trade  tried  to  enlist  this 
winning  voice  in  the  service  of  their  cause.  Cowper  dis- 
liked the  task,  but  he  wrote  two  or  three  anti-Slave-Trade 
ballads.  Tlie  Slave  Trader  in  the  Dumps,  with  its  ghastly 
array  of  horrors  dancing  a  jig  to  a  ballad  metre,  justifies 
the  shrinking  of  an  artist  from  a  subject  hardly  fit  for  art. 

If  the  cistern  which  had  supplied  The  Task  was  ex- 
hausted, the  rill  of  occasional  poems  still  ran  freely,  fed 
by  a  spring  which  so  long  as  life  presented  the  most 
trivial  object  or  incident  could  not  fail.  Why  did  not 
Cowper  go  on  writing  these  charming  pieces  which  he 
evidently  produced  with  the  greatest  facility  1  Instead 
of  this,  he  took,  under  an  evil  star,  to  translating  Homer. 
The  translation  of  Homer  into  verse  is  the  Polar  Expe- 
dition of  literature,  always  failing,  yet  still  desperately 
renewed.  Homer  defies  modern  reproduction.  His  pri- 
meval simplicity  is  a  dew  of  the  dawn  which  can  never 
be  re-distilled.  His  primeval  savagery  is  almost  equally 
unpresentable.      What  civilized  poet  can  don  the   bar- 
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"barian  sufficiently  to  revel,  or  seem  to  revel,  in  tlie  ghastly- 
details  of  carnage,  in  hideous  wounds  described  with 
surgical  gusto,  in  the  butchery  of  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  even  in  those  particulars  of  the  shambles  and  the  spit 
which  to  the  troubadour  of  barbarism  seem  as  delightful 
as  the  images  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  ?  Poetry 
can  be  translated  into  j)oetry  only  by  taking  up  the  ideas 
of  the  original  into  the  mind  of  the  translator,  which  is 
very  difficult  when  the  translator  and  the  original  are 
separated  by  a  gulf  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  when  the 
gulf  is  very  wide,  becomes  impossible.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  in  the  case  of  Homer  but  a  prose  translation.  Even 
in  prose  to  find  perfect  equivalents  for  some  of  the 
Homeric  phrases  is  not  easy.  Whatever  the  chronological 
date  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be,  their  political  and 
psychological  date  may  be  pretty  well  fixed.  Politically 
they  belong,  as  the  episode  of  Thersites  shows,  to  the  rise 
of  democracy  and  to  its  first  collision  with  aristocracy, 
which  Homer  regards  with  the  feelings  of  a  bard  who 
sang  in  aristocratic  halls.  Psychologically  they  belong 
to  the  time  when  in  ideas  and  language,  the  moral  was 
just  disengaging  itself  from  the  physical.  In  the  wail  of 
Andromache  for  instance,  adinon  ejjos,  which  Pope  im- 
proves into  "  sadly  dear,"  and  Cowper,  with  better  taste 
at  all  events,  renders  "precious,"  is  really  semi -physical, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  exact  translation.  It  belongs  to  an 
unreproducible  past,  like  the  fierce  joy  which,  in  the  same 
wail,  bursts  from  the  savage  woman  in  the  midst  of  her 
desolation  at  the  thought  of  the  numbers  whom  her 
husband's  hands  had  slain.  Cowper  had  studied  the 
Homeric  poems  thoroughly  in  his  youth;  he  knew  them 
60  well  that  he  was  able  to  translate  them,  not  very  in- 
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correctly  with  only  the  help  of  a  Clavis  ;  he  understood 
their  peculiar  qualities  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  a  reader 
without  the  historic  sense  to  do  ;  he  had  compared  Pope's 
translation  carefully  with  the  original,  and  had  deci- 
sively noted  the  defects  which  make  it  not  a  version  of 
Homer,  hut  a  periwigged  epic  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  his 
own  translation  he  avoids  Pope's  faults,  and  he  preserves 
at  least  the  dignity  of  the  original,  while  his  command 
of  language  could  never  fail  him,  nor  could  he  ever  lack 
the  guidance  of  good  taste.  But  we  well  know  where  he 
will  be  at  his  best.  We  turn  at  once  to  such  passages  as 
the  description  of  Calypso's  Isle. 

Alighting  on  Pieria,  down  he  (Hermes)  stooped 
To  Ocean,  and  the  billows  lightly  skimmed 
In  form  a  sea-mew,  such  as  in  the  bays 
Tremendous  of  the  barren  deep  her  food 
Seeking,  dips  oft  in  brine  her  ample  wing. 
In  such  disguise  o'er  many  a  wave  he  rode. 
But  reaching,  now,  that  isle  remote,  forsook 
The  azure  deep,  and  at  the  spacious  grove 
Where  dwelt  the  amber-tressed  nymph  arrived 
Found  her  within.     A  fire  on  all  the  hearth 
Blazed  sprightly,  and,  afar  diffused,  the  scent 
Of  smooth-split  cedar  and  of  cypress-wood 
Odorous,  burning  cheered  the  happy  isle. 
She,  busied  at  the  loom  and  plying  fast 
Her  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 
Sat  chanting  there ;  a  grove  on  either  side, 
Alder  and  poplar,  and  the  redolent  branch 
Wide-spread  of  cypress,  skirted  dark  the  cave 
Where  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  built 
Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  and  daw, 
Long-tongued  frequenters  of  the  sandy  shores. 
A  garden  vine  luxuriant  on  all  sides 
Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-hung 
Profuse  J  four  fountains  of  sereuest  lymph, 
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Their  sinuous  course  pursuing  side  by  side, 
Strayed  all  around,  and  everywhere  appeared 
Meadows  of  softest  verdure  purpled  o'er 
With  violets ;  it  was  a  scene  to  fill 
A  God  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight. 

There  are  faults  in  this  and  even  "blunders,  notably  in 
the  natural  history ;  and  "  serenest  lymph "  is  a  sad 
departure  from  Homeric  simplicity.  Still  on  the  whole 
the  passage  in  the  translation  charms,  and  its  charm  is 
tolerably  identical  with  that  of  the  original.  In  more 
martial  and  stirring  passages  the  failure  is  more  signal, 
and  here  especially  we  feel  that  if  Pope's  rhyming  couplets 
are  sorry  equivalents  for  the  Homeric  hexameter,  blank 
verse  is  superior  to  them  only  in  a  negative  Avay.  The 
real  equivalent,  if  any,  is  the  romance  metre  of  Scott,  parts 
of  whose  poems,  notably  the  last  canto  of  Marmion  and 
some  passages  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  are  about 
the  most  Homeric  things  in  our  language.  Cowper 
brought  such  poetic  gifts  to  his  work  that  his  failure 
might  have  deterred  others  from  making  the  same  hope- 
less attempt.  But  a  failure  his  work  is ;  the  translation 
is  no  more  a  counterpart  of  the  original,  than  the  Ouse 
creeping  through  its  meadows  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
iEgean  rolling  before  a  fresh  wind  and  under  a  bright 
sun.  Pope  delights  school-boys  ;  Cowper  delights  no- 
body, though  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  taken 
from  the  shelf,  he  commends  himself,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  cultivated  men. 

In  his  translations  of  Horace,  both  those  from  the 
Satires  and  those  from  the  Odes,  Cowper  succeeds  far 
better.  Horace  requires  in  his  translator  little  of  the 
fire  which  Cowper  lacked.     In  the  Odes  he  requires  grace, 
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in  the  Satires  urbanity  and  playfulness,  all  of  wliich 
Cowper  liad  in  abundance.  Moreover,  Horace  is  separated 
from  us  by  no  intellectual  gulf.  He  belongs  to  what  Dr. 
Arnold  called  the  modern  period  of  ancient  history. 
'Not  is  Cowper's  translation  of  part  of  the  eighth  book  of 
Virgil's  -3jlneid  bad,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  the  blank 
verse.     Virgil,  like  Horace,  is  within  his  intellectual  range. 

As  though  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Homeric 
poems  had  not  been  enough  to  bury  his  finer  faculty, 
and  prevent  him  from  giving  us  any  more  of  the  minor 
poems,  the  publishers  seduced  him  into  undertaking 
an  edition  of  Milton,  which  was  to  eclipse  all  its 
predecessors  in  splendour.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been 
partly  entrapped  by  a  chivalrous  desire  to  rescue  his  idol 
from  the  disparagement  cast  on  it  by  the  tasteless  and 
illiberal  Johnson.  The  project  after  weighing  on  his 
mind  and  spirits  for  some  time  was  abandoned,  leaving 
as  its  traces  only  translations  of  Milton's  Latin  poems, 
and  a  few  notes  on  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  there  is  too 
much  of  religion,  too  little  of  art. 

Lady  Hesketh  had  her  eye  on  the  Laureateship,  and 
probably  with  that  view  persuaded  her  cousin  to  write 
loyal  verses  on  the  recovery  of  George  IIL  He  wrote 
the  verses,  but  to  the  hint  of  the  Laureateship  he  said, 
*'  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath  you  mention, 
whatever  wreaths  beside  may  hereafter  adorn  them.  It 
would  be  a  leaden  extinguisher  clapt  on  my  genius,  and  I 
should  never  more  j^roduce  a  line  worth  reading."  Be- 
sides, was  he  not  already  the  mortuary  poet  of  All  Saints, 
Northampton  ? 


CHAPTEE  VII, 

THE    LETTEBS. 

SouTHEY,  no  mean  judge  in  such,  a  matter,  calls  Cowper 
the  best  of  English  letter-writers.  If  the  first  place  is 
shared  with  him  by  any  one  it  is  by  Byron,  rather  than  by 
Gray,  whose  letters  are  pieces  of  fine  writing,  addressed 
to  literary  men,  or  Horace  Walpole,  whose  letters  are 
memoirs,  the  English  counterpart  of  St.  Simon.  The 
letters  both  of  Gray  and  "Walpole  are  manifestly  written 
for  publication.  Those  of  Cowper  have  the  true  epistolary 
charm.  They  are  conversation,  perfectly  artless,  and  at 
the  same  time  autobiography,  perfectly  genuine,  whereas 
all  formal  autobiography  is  cooked.  They  are  the  vehicles 
of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  mirror  of 
his  life.  We  have  the  strongest  proofs  that  they  were  not 
written  for  publication.  In  many  of  them  there  are  out- 
pourings of  wretchedness  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intended  for  any  heart  but  that  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  Avhile  others  contain  medical  details  which  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  presenting  to  the  public  eye. 
Some,  we  know,  were  answers  to  letters  received  but  a 
moment  before ;  and  Southey  says  that  the  manuscripts 
are  very  free  from  erasures.  Though  Cowper  kept  a 
note-book  for  subjects,  which  no  doubt  were  scarce  with 
him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  premeditate.     Grace  of 
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form  lie  never  lacks,  but  tliis  was  a  part  of  his  nature, 
improved  by  liis  classical  training.  The  character  and  the 
thoughts  presented  are  those  of  a  recluse  who  was  some- 
times a  hypochondriac ;  the  life  is  life  at  Olney.  But 
simple  self-revelation  is  always  interesting,  and  a  garrulous 
playfulness  with  great  happiness  of  expression  can  lend  a 
certain  charm  even  to  things  most  trivial  and  common- 
place. There  is  also  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  carried 
back  to  the  quiet  days  before  railways  and  telegraphs, 
when  people  passed  their  whole  lives  on  the  same  spot, 
and  life  moved  always  in  the  same  tranquil  round.  In 
truth  it  is  to  such  days  that  letter-writing,  as  a  species  of 
literature  belongs ;  telegrams  and  postal  cards  have  almost 
killed  it  now. 

The  large  collection  of  Cowper's  letters  is  probably 
seldom  taken  from  the  shelf ;  and  the  "  Elegant  Extracts  " 
select  those  letters  which  are  most  sententious,  and  there- 
fore least  characteristic.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  the 
other  style  may  not  be  unwelcome  or  needless  as  elements 
of  a  biographical  sketch  ;  though  specimens  hardly  do 
justice  to  a  series  of  which  the  charm,  such  as  it  i?,  is 
evenly  diffused,  not  gathered  into  centres  of  brilliancy  like 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letter  on  the  Orleans  Marriage. 
Here  is  a  letter  written  in  the  highest  spirits  to  Lady 

Ilesketh. 

"  Olney,  Feh.  9tli,  1786. 
"  My  dearest  Cousin, — I  have  been  impatient  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  impatient  to  see  jo\i  again.  Mrs.  Unwin 
partakes  with  me  in  all  my  feelings  upon  this  subject, 
and  longs  also  to  see  you.  I  should  have  told  you  so  by 
the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  completely  occupied  by 
this  tormenting  specimen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it. 

H 
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I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on  Monday,  that  would  distress 
and  alarm  him  ;  I  sent  him  another  yesterday,  that  will,  I 
hope,  quiet  him  again.  Johnson  has  apologized  very 
civilly  for  the  multitude  of  his  friend's  strictures  ;  and 
his  friend  has  promised  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  a 
comparison  of  me  with  the  original,  so  that,  I  doubt  not, 
we  shaU  jog  on  merrily  together.  And  now,  my  dear, 
let  me  tell  y  tu  once  more,  that  your  kindness  in  promising 
us  a  visit  has  charmed  us  both.  I  shall  see  you  again.  I 
shall  hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take  walks  together.  I 
will  show  you  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the 
Ouse  and  its  banks,  everything  that  I  have  described.  I 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn  ! 
JSIention  it  not  for  your  life  !  We  have  never  had  so 
many  visitors,  but  we  could  easily  accommodate  them  all ; 
though  we  have  received  TJnwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sister,  and  his  son  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let 
you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  be- 
cause before  that  time  my  greenhouse  will  not  be  ready  to 
receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to 
us.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.  I  line  it  with 
mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats ;  and  there  you  shall 
sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of 
honeysuckles,  roses,  and  jasmine  ;  and  I  will  make  you  a 
bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I 
mention  the  country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first 
entrance.  Imprimis,  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the 
vestibule,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you 
sliall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is 
the  box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in 
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which  lodges  Puss  at  present ;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  is  worn 
out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die  before  you  can  see  him. 
On  the  right  hand  stands  a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same 
author ;  it  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  made ;  but 
a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until  it  became 
paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of  ornament ;  and 
all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at 
the  further  end  of  this  siiperb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the 
door  of  the  parlour,  into  which  I  will  conduct  you,  and 
where  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we 
should  meet  her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my  cousin,  to  the  Swan 
at  Newport,  and  there  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct 
you  to  Olney. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say  about 
casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him  whether  he  is  sure 
that  it  is  a  cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps  his  wine.  Ho 
swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is  content 
with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so 
too. 

*'  Adieu  !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin. 

"W.  C." 

Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a  letter  written  in  the  lowest 
spirits  possible  to  Mr.  ]!^ewton.  It  displays  literary  grace 
inalienable  even  in  the  depths  of  hypochondria.  It  also 
shows  plainly  the  connexion  of  hypochondria  with  the 
weather.  January  was  a  month  to  the  return  of  which 
the  sufferer  always  looked  forward  with  dread  as  a 
mysterious  season  of  evil.     It  was  a  season,  especially  at 
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Olney,  of  thick  fog  combined  with  bitter  frosts.  To 
Cowper  this  state  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  the  emblem 
of  his  mental  state ;  we  see  in  it  the  cause.  At  the  close 
the  letter  slides  from  spiritual  despair  to  the  worsted- 
merchant,  showing  that,  as  we  remarked  before,  the  lan- 
guage of  despondency  had  become  habitual,  and  does  not 
always  flow  from  a  soul  really  in  the  depths  of  woe. 

To  THE  Eev.  John  Xewton. 

"  Jan.  IStli,  1784. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  too  have  taken  leave  of  the  old 
year,  and  parted  with  it  just  when  you  did,  but  with  very 
diflerent  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the  occasion.  I 
looked  back  upon  all  the  passages  and  occurrences  of  it, 
as  a  traveller  looks  back  upon  a  wilderness  through  which 
he  has  passed  with  weariness,  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping 
no  other  fruit  of  his  labour,  than  the  poor  consolation 
that,  dreary  as  the  desert  was,  he  has  left  it  all  behind 
him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  this  comfort,  con- 
siderably lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  one 
wilderness,  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally  desolate, 
should  expect  him.  In  this  particular,  his  experience  and 
mine  would  exactly  tally.  I  should  rejoice,  indeed,  that 
the  old  year  is  over  and  gone,  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to 
prophesy  a  new  one  similar  to  it. 

"  The  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.  I  am  not, 
indeed,  sufficiently  second- sighted  to  bo  able  to  boast  by 
anticipation  an  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  it  yet 
unborn,  but  rest  convinced  that,  be  they  what  they  may, 
not  one  of  them  comes  a  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If 
even  death  itself  should  bo  of   the   number,  he  is  no 
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friend  of  mine.  It  is  an  alleviation  of  the  woes  even  ot 
an  unenlightened  man,  that  he  can  wish  for  death,  and 
indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  that  in  death  he  shall  find  de- 
liverance. But,  loaded  as  my  life  is  with  despair,  I  have 
no  such  comfort  as  would  result  from  a  supposed  proba- 
bility of  better  things  to  come,  were  it  once  ended.  For, 
more  unhappy  than  the  traveller  with  whom  I  set  out, 
pass  through  what  difficulties  I  may,  through  whatever 
dangers  and  afflictions,  I  am  not  a  whit  nearer  the  home, 
unless  a  dungeon  may  be  called  so.  This  is  no  very 
agreeable  theme ;  but  in  so  great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to 
write  upon,  and  especially  impressed  as  I  am  at  this 
moment  with  a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  I  could  choose 
no  other.  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind 
in  its  present  state.  A  thick  fog  envelopes  everything, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  freezes  intensely.  You  will  tell 
me  that  this  cold  gloom  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 
spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hope  for  a 
spiritual  change  resembling  it ; — but  it  will  be  lost  labour. 
JSTature  revives  again  ;  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more. 
The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so  ;  it 
wiU  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
but  no  such  time  is  appointed  for  the  stake  that  stands  in 
it.  It  is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  wUl  prove  itself  no 
dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  next  month  will  complete 
a  period  of  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  spoken  no  other 
language.  It  is  a  long  time  for  a  man  whose  eyes  were 
once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkness ;  long  enough  to  make 
despair  an  inveterate  habit ;  and  such  it  is  in  me.  My 
friends,  I  know,  expect  that  I  shall  see  yet  again.  They 
think  it  necessary  to  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  that  he 
who  once  had  possession  of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it. 
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I  admit  tlie  solidity  of  tliis  reasoning  in  every  case  but  my 
own.  And  why  not  in  my  own  1  For  causes  which  to 
them  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest  upon 
my  mind  with  a  weight  of  immovable  conviction.  If  I 
am  recoverable,  why  am  I  thus  1 — why  crippled  and  made 
useless  in  the  Church,  just  at  that  time  of  life  when,  my 
judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I  might  be  most 
useful  1 — why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  service,  till, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  not  life  enough 
left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the  years  I  have  lost, — till 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  left  that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay 
the  expense  of  the  fallow  ]  I  forestall  the  answer  : — 
God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  He  giveth  no  account  of 
His  matters — an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as 
well  as  theirs  to  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  de- 
struction, and  in  time  it  shall  be  explained. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  bidden  treasure  ; 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  you  did  her 
no  more  than  justice  in  believing  that  she  would  rejoice  in 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  the  reason  why  the  reverend 
doctor,  your  predecessor,  concealed  it.  Being  a  subject  of 
a  free  government,  and  I  suppose  fuU  of  the  divinity  most 
in  fashion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  riches  should  expose 
him  to  persecution.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  he  held  it 
any  disgrace  for  a  dignitary  of  the  church  to  be  wealthy, 
at  a  time  when  churchmen  in  general  spare  no  pains  to 
become  so.  But  the  wisdom  of  some  men  has  a  droll  sort 
of  knavishness  in  it,  much  like  that  of  a  magpie,  who 
hides  what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contrivance,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  is  tolerably  well.  She  wishes  me  to  add 
that  she  shall  be  obliged  to  Mrs.  Newton,  if,  when  an 
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opportunity  offei-s,  she  will  give  tlie  worsted-merchant  a 
jog.  We  congratulate  you  that  Eliza  does  not  grow  worse, 
which  I  know  you  expected  would  be  the  case  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  Present  our  love  to  her.  Eememher 
us  to  Sally  Johnson,  and  assure  yourself  that  we  remain 
as  warmly  as  ever, 

"  Yours, 

"W.  C. 
"M.  U." 

In  the  next  specimen  we  shall  see  the  faculty  of  im- 
parting interest  to  the  most  trivial  incident  by  the  way  of 
telling  it.  The  incident  in  this  case  is  one  which  also 
forms  the  subject  of  the  little  poem  called  The  Coluhriad. 


To  THE  Eev.  William  Unwin. 

"Aug.  3rd,  1782. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — Entertaining  some  hope  that  Mr. 
Newton's  next  letter  would  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  answer  to  your 
last;  but  the  information  is  not  yet  come,  Mr.  Newton 
having  intermitted  a  week  more  than  usual  since  his  last 
writing.  When  I  receive  it,  favourable  or  not,  it  shall  be 
communicated  to  you  ;  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  from  that  quarter.  Very  learned  and  very 
critical  heads  are  hard  to  please.  He  may  perhaps  treat 
me  with  levity  for  the  sake  of  my  subject  and  design,,  but 
the  composition,  I  think,  will  hardly  escape  his  censure. 
Though  all  doctors  may  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is 
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one  doctor  at  least,  whom  I  have  lately  discovered,  my 
professed  admirer.  He  too,  like  Johnson,  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poetry, 
except  the  Night  Thoughts  ;  which,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  being  confined  on  board  a  ship  he  had  no  other 
employment,  he  got  by  heart.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  read  ms  several  times  over ;  so  that  if 
my  volume  had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Dr.  Young's, 
I  might  perhaps  have  occupied  that  shelf  in  his  memory 
which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor  :  his  name  is  Eenny, 
and  he  lives  at  Newport  PagneL 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true  :  we  are  never 
more  in  danger  than  when  we  thmk  ourselves  most 
secure,  nor  in  reality  more  secure  than  when  we  seem 
to  be  most  in  danger.  Both  sides  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction were  lately  verified  in  my  experience.  Pass- 
ing from  the  greenhouse  to  tlie  barn,  I  saw  three  kittens 
(for  we  have  so  many  in  our  retinue)  looking  with  fixed 
attention  at  something,  which  lay  on  the  threshold  of 
a  door,  coiled  up.  I  took  but  little  notice  of  them 
at  first ;  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me  to  attend  more 
closely,  when  behold — a  viper  !  the  largest  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darting  its  forked  tongue, 
and  ejaculating  the  afore-mentioned  hiss  at  the  nose 
of  a  kitten,  almost  in  contact  with  his  lips.  I  ran  into 
the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  with  which  I 
intended  to  assail  him,  and  returning  in  a  few  seconds 
missed  him  :  he  was  gone,  and  I  feared  had  escaped  me. 
Still,  however,  the  kitten  sat  Avatching  immovably  upon 
the  same  spot.  I  concluded,  therefore,  that,  sliding 
between  the  door  and  the  tlii'eshold,  he  had  found  his 
way  out  of  the   garden  into  the  yard.     I  went  round 
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immediately,  and  tliere  found  liim  in  close  conversation 
with  the  old  cat,  whose  curiosity  being  excited  by  so  novel 
an  appearance,  inclined  her  to  pat  his  head  repeatedly 
with  her  fore  foot ;  with  her  claws,  however,  sheathed, 
and  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  way  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry and  examination.  To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim 
to  so  laudable  an  exercise  of  her  talents,  I  interposed  in  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  an  act  of  decapi- 
tation, which  though  not  immediately  mortal  proved  so 
in  the  end.  Had  he  slid  into  the  passages,  wLere  it  is 
dark,  or  had  he,  when  in  the  yard,  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption from  the  cat,  and  secreted  himself  in  any  of  the 
outhouses,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
family  must  have  been  bitten ;  he  might  have  been  trod- 
den upon  without  being  perceived,  and  have  slipped  away 
before  the  sufferer  could  have  well  distinguished  what  foe 
had  wounded  him.  Three  years  ago  we  discovered  one  in 
the  same  place,  which  the  barber  slew  with  a  trowel. 

"  Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Small's  was,  as  you  sup- 
pose, a  jest,  or  rather  a  joco-serious  matter.  We  never 
looked  upon  it  as  entirely  feasible,  yet  we  saw  in  it  some- 
thing so  lilce  practicability,  that  we  did  not  esteem  it 
altogether  unworthy  of  our  attention.  It  was  one  of  those 
projects  which  people  of  lively  imaginations  play  with,  and 
admire  for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces.  Lady 
Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  London,  where  she  spent 
the  last  fortnight,  and  whither  she  was  called  by  an  un- 
expected opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  her 
lease.  She  has  now,  therefore,  no  longer  any  connexion 
with  the  great  city,  she  has  none  on  earth  whom  she  calls 
friends  but  us,  and  no  house  but  at  Ohiey.  Her  abode 
is  to  be  at  the  vicarage,  where  she  has  hired  as  much 
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room  as  she  wants,  which  she  will  emhellish  with  her 
own  furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy,  as  soon  as  the 
minister's  wife  has  produced  another  child,  which  is 
expected  to  make  its  entry  in  October. 

"  ]\Ir.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  of  K"ewport,  a  learned, 
ingenious,  good-natured,  pious  friend  of  ours,  who  some- 
times visits  us,  and  whom  we  visited  last  week,  has  put 
into  my  hands  three  volumes  of  French  poetry,  composed 
hy  Madame  Guyon  ; — a  quietist,  say  you,  and  a  fanatic, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  It  is  very  weU,  you 
are  welcome  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  but  in  the 
meantime  her  verse  is  the  only  French  verse  I  ever  read 
that  I  found  agreeable ;  there  is  a  neatness  in  it  equal  to 
that  wliich  we  applaud  with  so  much  reason  in  the  com- 
positions of  Prior.  I  have  translated  several  of  them,  and 
shall  proceed  in  my  translations,  till  I  have  filled  a 
Lilliputian  paper-book  I  happen  to  have  by  me,  which, 
when  filled,  I  shall  present  to  Mr.  Bull.  He  is  her  pas- 
sionate admirer,  rode  twenty  miles  to  see  her  picture  in 
the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stranger  politely  insisted 
on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  it  now  hangs  over  his  parlour 
chimney.  It  is  a  striking  portrait,  too  characteristic  not 
to  be  a  strong  resemblance,  and  were  it  encompassed  with 
a  glory,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  a  nun's  hood,  might 
pass  for  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  Our  meadows  are  covered  with  a  winter-flood  in 
August ;  the  rushes  with  which  our  bottomless  chairs 
were  to  have  been  bottomed,  and  much  hay,  which  was 
not  carried,  are  gone  down  the  river  on  a  voyage  to  Ely, 
and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  they  will  ever  return. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  curate  ;  may  he  answer  ! 
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Am  liappy  in  IMrs.  Eouverie's  continued  approbation  :  it 
is  worth,  -wliile  to  write  for  such  a  reader.     Yours, 

"  W.  C." 

The  power  of  imparting  interest  to  commonplace  inci- 
dents is  so  great  that  we  read  with,  a  sort  of  excitement  a 
minute  account  of  the  conversion  of  an  old  card-table  into 
a  writing  and  dining-table,  with  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  that  momentous  event ;  curiosity  having 
been  first  cunningly  aroused  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
clerical  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  might,  if 
the  mystery  were  not  explained,  be  haunted  by  it  when 
he  was  getting  into  his  pulpit,  at  which  time,  as  he  had 
told  Cowper,  perplexing  questions  were  apt  to  come  into 
his  mind. 

A  man  who  lived  by  himself  could  have  little  but  him- 
self to  write  about.  Yet  in  these  letters  there  is  hardly 
a  touch  of  offensive  egotism.  Nor  is  there  any  querulous- 
ness,  except  that  of  religious  despondency.  From  those 
weaknesses  Cowper  was  free.  Of  his  proneness  to  self- 
revelation  we  have  had  a  specimen  already. 

The  minor  antiquities  of  the  generations  immediately 
preceding  ours  are  becoming  rare,  as  compared  with  those 
of  remote  ages,  because  nobody  thinks  it  worth  -n  hile  to 
preserve  them.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  personal 
memento  of  Priam  or  Nimrod  as  it  is  to  get  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  spinning-wheel,  a  tinder-box,  or  a  scratch-back. 
An  Egyptian  wig  is  attainable,  a  wig  of  the  Georgian  era 
is  hardly  so,  much  less  a  tie  of  the  Eegency.  So  it  is 
with  the  scenes  of  common  life  a  century  or  two  ago. 
They  are  being  lost,  because  they  were  familiar.  Here  are 
two  of  them,  however,  which  have  limned   themselves 
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•with  tlie  distinctness  of  the  camera  obscura  on  the  page  of 
a  chronicler  of  trifles. 

To  THE  Eev.  John  !N"ewton. 

"  Nov.  nth,  1783. 
"My  dear  Friend, — The  country  around  is  much 
alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  fire.  Two  have  happened 
since  that  of  Olney.  One  at  Hitchin,  where  the  damage 
is  said  to  amount  to  eleven  thousand  pounds  ;  and  another, 
at  a  place  not  far  from  Hitchin,  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
learnt  the  name.  Letters  have  been  dropped  at  Bedford, 
threatening  to  burn  the  town ;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
been  so  intimidated  as  to  have  placed  a  guard  in  many 
parts  of  it,  several  nights  past.  Since  our  conflagration 
here,  we  have  sent  two  women  and  a  boy  to  the  justice, 
for  depredation  ;  S.  E.  for  stealing  a  piece  of  beef,  which, 
in  her  excuse,  she  said  she  intended  to  take  care  of.  This 
lady,  whom  you  well  remember,  escaped  for  want  of 
evidence  ;  not  that  evidence  was  wanting,  but  our  men  of 
Gotham  judged  it  unnecessary  to  send  it.  With  her 
went  the  woman  I  mentioned  before,  who,  it  seems,  has 
made  some  sort  of  profession,  but  upon  this  occasion 
allowed  herself  a  latitude  of  conduct  rather  inconsistent 
with  it,  having  filled  her  apron  with  wearing-apparel, 
which  she  likewise  intended  to  take  care  of.  She  would 
have  gone  to  the  county  gaol,  had  William  Eaban,  the 
baker's  son,  who  prosecuted,  insisted  upon  it ;  but  he, 
good-naturedly,  though  I  think  weakly,  interposed  in  her 
favour,  and  begged  her  off.  The  young  gentleman  who 
accompanied  these  fair  ones  is  the  junior  son  of  Molly 
Boswell.  He  had  stolen  some  iron-work,  the  property  of 
Griggs  the  butcher.     Being  convicted,  he  was  ordered  to 
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1)6  wlaippeJ,  Avliich  operation  lie  underwent  at  the  cart's 
tail,  from  the  stone-house  to  the  high  arch,  and  back  again. 
He  seemed  to  show  great  fortitude,  but  it  was  all  an  im- 
position upon  the  public.  The  beadle,  who  performed  it, 
had  filled  his  left  hand  with  yellow  ochre,  through  which, 
after  every  stroke,  lie  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving 
the  appearance  of  a  wound  upon  the  skin,  but  in  reality 
not  hurting  him  at  all.  This  being  perceived  by  Mr. 
Constable  H.,  who  followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his 
cane,  without  any  such  management  or  precaution,  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  too  merciful  executioner.  The  scene  im- 
mediately became  more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  by 
.  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  strike  hard,  which  pro- 
voked the  constable  to  strike  harder ;  and  this  double 
flogging  continued,  till  a  lass  of  Silver-End,  pitying  the 
pitiful  beadle  thus  sufi'ering  under  the  hands  of  the  pitiless 
constable,  joined  the  procession,  and  placing  herself  im- 
mediately behind  the  latter,  seized  him  by  his  capillary 
club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  the  same,  slapped  his 
face  v.'ith  a  most  Amazon  fury.  This  concatenation  of 
events  has  taken  up  more  of  my  paper  than  I  intended 
it  should,  but  I  could  not  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the 
beadle  thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and 
the  lady  the  constable,  and  how  the  thief  w\as  the  only 
person  concerned  who  suffered  nothing.  Mr.  Teedon  has 
been  here,  and  is  gone  again.  He  came  to  thank  me  for 
some  left-off  clothes.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  his 
health,  he  replied  that  he  had  a  slow  fever,  which  made  him 
take  all  possible  care  not  to  inflame  his  blood.  I  admitted 
his  prudence,  but  in  his  particular  instance,  could  not  very 
clearly  discern  the  need  of  it.  Pump  water  will  not  heat 
him  much ;  and,  to  speak  a  little  in  his  own  style,  more 
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inebriating  fluids  are  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable. 
He  brought  us  news,  the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  do 
not  vouch  for,  that  the  town  of  Bedford  was  actually  on 
fire  yesterday,  and  the  flames  not  extinguished  when  the 
bearer  of  the  tidings  left  it. 

"  Swift  observes,  when  he  is  giving  his  reasons  why 
the  preacher  is  elevated  always  above  his  hearers,  that  let 
the  crowd  be  as  great  as  it  will  below,  there  is  always 
room  enough  overhead.  If  the  French  philosophers  can 
carry  their  art  of  flying  to  the  perfection  they  desire,  the 
observation  may  be  reversed,  the  crowd  will  be  overhead, 
and  they  will  have  most  room  who  stay  below.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  upon  my  own  experience,  that  this 
way  of  travelling  is  very  delightful.  I  dreamt  a  night  or 
two  since  that  I  drove  myself  through  the  upper  regions 
in  a  balloon  and  pair,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  security. 
Having  finished  the  tour  I  intended,  I  made  a  short  turn, 
and,  with  one  flourish  of  my  whip,  descended ;  my  horses 
prancing  and  curvetting  with  an  infinita  share  of  spirit, 
but  without  the  least  danger,  either  to  me  or  my  vehicle. 
The  time,  we  may  suppose,  is  at  hand,  and  seems  to  be 
prognosticated  by  my  dream,  when  these  airy  excursions 
■will  be  universal,  when  judges  will  fly  the  circuit,  and 
bishops  their  visitations  ;  and  when  the  tour  of  Europe 
will  be  performed  with  much  greater  speed,  and  with 
equal  advantage,  by  all  who  travel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  to  say,  that  they  have  made  it. 

"  I  beg  you  will  accept  for  yourself  and  yours  our  un- 
feigned love,  and  remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Bacon, 
when  you  see  him. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Wm.  Cowper." 
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To  THE  Eev.  John  Newton. 

«  March  29th,  1784. 

"  IMy  dear  Friend, — It  being  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
that  I  should  yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before 
he  dissolves  the  Parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  all 
possible  alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  which  was 
not  the  less  welcome  for  coming,  like  an  extraordinary 
gazette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  expected. 

"  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its 
calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of 
these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even  at  Orchard  Side,  where 
in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  political  element 
as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited 
in  some  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  by  the  usual 
dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion  in 
our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  netting, 
and  the  gentleman  Avindiug  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeak- 
able surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window ;  a  smart 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys  bellowed,  and  the 
maid  announced  Mr.  Grenville.  Puss  was  unfortunately 
let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his 
good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the 
grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of 
affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose,  climb  in  at  the  win- 
dow, than  be  absolutely  excluded.     In  a  minute,  the  yard, 
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the  kitchen,  and  the  parlour,  were  filled.  Mr.  Grenville, 
advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  hy  the  hand  with  a 
degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As 
soon  as  he,  and  as  many  more  as  could  find  chairs,  were 
seated,  he  began  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit. 
I  assured  him  I  had  no  infiuence,  which  he  was  not 
equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because 
Mr.  Ashburner,  the  draper,  addressing  himself  to  me  at 
this  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Sup- 
posing that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure 
without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  asser- 
tion, by  saying,  that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  wliere  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
Tlius  ended  the  conference.  Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me 
by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He 
kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed  upon 
the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gentleman. 
He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  bas  a  pair 
of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufiicient 
as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes 
of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  suspended 
from  his  buttonhole.  The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked, 
puss  scampered,  the  bero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious 
followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves  very  merry 
with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our 
former  trancj[uillity,  never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted 
more.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy  in  being  able 
to  affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he 
sued;  and  which,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my 
present  views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons,  I  must  have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  former.  It  is  comfortable  to  bo  of  no  consequence 
in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without  dis- 
obliging somebody.  The  town,  however,  seems  to  be  much 
at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally  successful  throughout 
the  country,  he  will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.  Mr. 
Ashburner,  perhaps,  was  a  little  mortified,  because  it  was 
evident  that  I  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit  to  his  mis- 
representation of  my  importance.  But  had  he  thought 
proper  to  assure  Mr.  Grenville  that  I  had  three  heads,  I 
should  not,  I  suppose,  have  been  bound  to  produce  them. 

"  Mr.  Scott,  who  you  say  was  so  much  admired  in  your 
pulpit,  would  be  equally  admired  in  his  own,  at  least  by 
all  capable  judges,  were  he  not  so  apt  to  be  angry  with  his 
congregation.  This  hurt  him,  and  had  he  the  under- 
standing and  eloquence  of  Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt 
him.  He  seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  preaches  a  gentle, 
well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  commended ; 
but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a  degree  that  may  be 
called  scolding,  defeats  the  end  of  preaching.  It  is  a 
misapplication  of  his  powers,  which  it  also  cripples,  and 
tears  away  his  hearers.  But  he  is  a  good  man,  and  may 
perhaps  outgrow  it. 

"Many  thanks  for  the  worsted,  which  is  excellent. 
We  are  as  well  as  a  spring  hardly  less  severe  than  the 
severest  winter  will  give  us  leave  to  be.  "With  our  united 
love,  we  conclude  ourselves  yours  and  Mrs.  ]S^ewton's 
affectionate  and  faithf id, 

"W.  C. 
♦'M.  U." 

In  1789  the  French  Ecvolution  advancing  with  thunder- 
tread  makes  even  the  hermit  of  Weston  look  up  for  a 
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moment  from  his  translation  of  Homer,  thougli  he  little 
dreamed  that  he  with  his  gentle  philanthropy  and  senti- 
mentalism  had  anything  to  do  with  the  great  overturn  of 
the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  past.  From  time 
to  time  some  crash  of  especial  magnitude  awakens  a  faint 
echo  in  the  letters. 

To  Lady  Hesketh, 

"  July  Ifh,  1790. 

"  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  saffron- vested  mourning 
to  which  Homer  invites  me,  on  a  morning  that  has  no 
saffron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin  with  you.  It  is 
irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we  must  for  you, 
but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by  a  longer  stay  you  will 
make  us  amends  for  all  this, tedious  procrastination. 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case  to  Mr. 
Gregson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very  consolatory  to 
me ;  he  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  physical  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous. Constant  pain  is  a  sad  grievance,  whatever  part 
is  affected,  and  she  is  hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching 
head,  as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but  patience  is  an  anodyne 
of  God's  own  preparation,  and  of  that  He  gives  her 
largely. 

"  The  French  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  extreme  in 
everything,  are  such  in  their  zeal  for  freedom ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous,  their 
manner  of  promoting  it  could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes 
and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentlemanship,  and  gentles 
reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of 
which  they  Avill  repent  hereafter.      DiiTerences  of  rank 
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and  subordination  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appointment, 
and  consequently  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society ; 
but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  in  religion  is  exactly 
that  which  animates  their  politics  :  and  unless  time  should 
sober  them,  they  will,  after  aU,  be  an  unhappy  people. 
Perhaps  it  deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at 
their  first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles  they  should  act 
extravagantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have  some- 
times treated  their  idol.  To  these,  however,  they  are 
reconciled  in  due  time  again,  but  their  respect  for  mon- 
archy is  at  an  end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a  little 
English  sobriety,  and  that  they  want  extremely.  I 
heartily  wish  them  some  wit  in  their  anger,  for  it  were 
great  pity  that  so  many  millions  should  be  miserable  for 
want  of  it." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  very  moderate  and  un- 
apocalyptic.  Presently  Monarchical  Europe  takes  arms 
against  the  Eevolution.  But  there  are  two  political 
observers  at  least  who  see  that  Monarchical  Europe  is 
making  a  mistake — Kaunitz  and  Cowper.  "  The  French," 
observes  Co'n'per  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  December,  1792, 
"  are  a  vain  and  childish  people,  and  conduct  themselves 
on  this  grand  occasion  with  a  levity  and  extravagance 
nearly  akin  to  madness ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  to  let  them  alone.  All  nations 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  doctrine  that 
evinces  itself ;  for  whenever  the  people  choose  to  bo 
masters,  they  always  are  so,  and  none  can  hinder  them. 
God  grant  that  we  may  have  no  revolution  here,  but 
unless  we  have  reform,  we  certainly  shall.     Depend  upon 

I  2 
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it,  my  dear,  the  hour  has  come  when  power  founded  on 
patronage  and  corrupt  majorities  must  govern  this  land 
no  longer.  Concessions,  too,  must  be  made  to  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination.  They  have  a  right  to  them — a 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  sooner  or 
later,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  they  will  have  them." 
Even  in  1793,  though  he  expresses,  as  he  well  might,  a 
cordial  abhorrence  of  the  doings  of  the  French,  he  calls 
them  not  fiends,  but  "  madcaps."  He  expresses  the 
strongest  indignation  against  the  Tory  mob  which  sacked 
Priestley's  house  at  Birmingham,  as  he  does,  in  justice 
be  it  said,  against  all  manifestations  of  fanaticism.  We 
cannot  help  sometimes  wishing,  as  we  read  these  passages 
in  the  letters,  that  their  calmness  and  reasonableness  could 
have  been  communicated  to  another  "  Old  Whig,"  who 
was  setting  the  world  on  fire  with  his  anti-revolutionary 
rhetoric. 

It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  Cowper  was 
"  extramundane  j"  and  that  his  political  reasonableness 
was  in  part  the  result  of  the  fancy  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
saints  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  but  to  keep 
themselves  clear  of  it,  and  let  it  go  its  own  way  to 
destruction.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  while 
tlie  wealth  of  Establishments,  of  which  Burke  was  the 
ardent  defender,  is  necessarily  reactionary  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  tendency  of  religion  itself,  where  it  is  genuine 
and  sincere,  must  be  to  repress  any  selfish  feeling  about 
class  or  position,  and  to  make  men,  in  temporal  matters, 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  espe- 
cially where  the  hope  is  held  out  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
material  improvement.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  men 
who  professed  and  imagined  themselves  to  have  no  interest 
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in  this  -world,  have  practically  been  its  great  reformers  and 
improvers  in  the  political  and  material  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  sphere. 

The  last  specimen  shall  be  one  in  the  more  sententious 
style,  and.  one  which  proves  that  Cowper  was  capable 
of  writing  in  a  judicious  manner  on  a  difficult  and  delicate 
question — even  a  question  so  difficult  and  so  delicate  as 
that  of  the  propriety  of  painting  the  face. 

To  THE  Eev.  William  Unwin. 

"  May  3rd,  1784. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — The  subject  of  face  painting  may 
be  considered,  I  think,  in  two  points  of  view.  First,  there 
is  room  for  dispute  with  respect  to  the  consistency  of  the 
practice  with  good  morals ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  be 
on  the  whole  convenient  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  agitation,  I  set  out  with  all  the  formality  of  logical 
disquisition,  but  do  not  promise  to  observe  the  same 
regularity  any  further  than  it  may  comport  with  my 
purpose  of  writing  as  fast  as  I  can. 

"  As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  were  I  in  France, 
I  should  see  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  in  that 
country  to  be  a  symptom  of  modest  consciousness,  and  a 
tacit  confession  of  what  all  knoAV  to  be  true,  that  French 
faces  have  in  fact  neither  red  nor  white  of  their  own. 
This  humble  acknowledgment  of  a  defect  looks  the  more 
like  a  virtue,  being  found  among  a  people  not  remarkable 
for  humUity.  Again,  before  we  can  prove  the  practice  to 
be  immoral,  we  must  prove  immorality  in  the  design 
of  those  who  use  it ;  either  that  they  intend  a  deception, 
or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires  in  the  beholders.     But  the 
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French,  ladies,  so  far  as  their  purpose  comes  in  question, 
must  be  acquitted  of  both  these  charges.  Nobody  sup- 
poses their  colour  to  be  natural  for  a  moment,  any  more 
than  he  would  if  it  were  blue  or  green :  and  this  unam- 
biguous judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  two  causes : 
first,  to  the  universal  knowledge  we  have,  that  Trench 
women  are  naturally  either  brown  or  yellow,  with  very 
few  exceptions ;  and  secondly,  to  the  inartificial  manner 
in  which  they  paint ;  for  they  do  not,  as  I  am  most 
satisfactorily  informed,  even  attempt  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  besmear  themselves  hastily,  and  at  a  venture, 
anxious  only  to  lay  on  enough.  Where  therefore  there 
is  no  wanton  intention,  nor  a  wish  to  deceive,  I  can 
discover  no  immorality.  But  in  England,  I  am  afraid, 
our  painted  ladies  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  the  same 
apology.  They  even  imitate  nature  with  such  exactness 
that  the  whole  public  is  sometimes  divided  into  parties, 
who  litigate  with  great  warmth  the  question  whether 
painted  or  not  1     This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  a 

Miss  B ,  whom  I  well  remember.     Her   roses   and 

lilies  were  never  discovered  to  be  spurious,  till  she  attained 
an  age  that  made  the  supposition  of  their  being  natural 
impossible.  This  anxiety  to  be  not  merely  red  and 
white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in  France,  but  to  be 
thought  very  beautiful,  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
l^ature  has  made  them,  is  a  symptom  not  very  favourable 
to  the  idea  we  would  wish  to  entertain  of  the  chastity, 
purity,  and  modesty  of  our  countrywomen.  That  they 
are  guilty  of  a  design  to  deceive  is  certain.  Otherwise 
why  so  much  art  ?  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with 
what  purpose  ?  Certainly  either  to  gratify  vanity  of  the 
silHest  kind,  or,  which  is  still  more  criminal,  to  decoy  and 
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inveigle,  and  carry  on  more  successfully  the  business  of 
temptation.  Here,  therefore,  my  opinion  splits  itself  into 
two  opposite  sides  upon  the  same  question.  I  can  sup- 
pose a  French  woman,  though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to 
he  a  virtuous,  discreet,  excellent  character;  and  in  no 
instance  should  I  think  the  worse  of  one  because  she  was 
painted.  But  an  English  belle  must  pardon  me  if  I  have 
not  the  same  charity  for  her.  She  is  at  least  an  impostor, 
whether  she  cheats  me  or  not,  because  she  means  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  is  well  if  that  be  all  the  censure  she 
deserves. 

"  This  brings  me  to  my  second  class  of  ideas  upon  this 
topic  ;  and  here  I  feel  that  I  should  be  fearfully  puzzled, 
were  I  called  upon  to  recommend  the  practice  on  the 
score  of  convenience.  If  a  husband  chose  that  his  wife 
should  paint,  perhaps  it  might  be  her  duty,  as  well  as  her 
interest,  to  comply.  But  I  think  he  would  not  much 
consult  his  own,  for  reasons  that  will  follow.  In  the  first 
place,  she  would  admire  herself  the  more  ;  and  in  the 
next,  if  she  managed  the  matter  well,  she  might  be  more 
admired  by  others  ;  an  acquisition  that  might  bring  her 
virtue  under  trials,  to  which  otherwise  it  might  never 
have  been  exposed.  In  no  other  case,  however,  can  I 
imagine  the  practice  in  this  country  to  be  either  expedient 
or  convenient.  As  a  general  one  it  certainly  is  not  ex- 
pedient, because  in  general  English  women  have  no 
occasion  for  it.  A  swarthy  complexion  is  a  rarity  here  ; 
and  the  sex,  especially  since  inoculation  has  been  so 
much  in  use,  have  very  little  cause  to  complain  that 
nature  has  not  been  kind  to  them  in  the  article  of  com- 
plexion. They  may  hide  and  spoil  a  good  one ;  but  they 
cannot,  at  least  they  hardly  can,  give  themselves  a  better. 
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Eut  even  if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in  the 
sequel,  which  should  make  them  tremble. 

"  I  understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of  rouge 
be  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  is  far  from  being  so. 
In  England,  she  that  uses  one,  commonly  uses  both. 
Now  all  white  paints,  or  lotions,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  are  mercurial,  consequently  poisonous,  consequently 

ruinous  in  time  to  the  constitution.     The  Miss  B 

above  mentioned  was  a  miserable  witness  of  this  truth,  it 
being  certain  that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  bones  before  she 
died.  Lady  Coventry  was  hardly  a  less  melancholy  proof 
of  it ;  and  a  London  physician  perhaps,  were  he  at  liberty 
to  blab,  could  publish  a  bill  of  female  mortality,  of  a 
length  that  would  astonish  us. 

"For  these  reasons  I  u.tterly  condemn  the  practice,  as 
it  obtains  in  England ;  and  for  a  reason  superior  to  all 
these  I  must  disapprove  it.  I  cannot,  indeed,  discover 
that  Scripture  forbids  it  in  so  many  words.  But  that 
anxious  solicitude  about  the  person,  which  such  an  artifice 
evidently  betrays,  is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and 
spirit  of  it  throughout.  Show  me  a  woman  with  a 
painted  face,  and  I  will  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things  above. 

"  But  this  observation  of  mine  aj)plies  to  it  only  when 
it  is  an  imitative  art.  For  in  the  use  of  French  women, 
I  think  it  is  as  innocent  as  in  the  use  of  a  wild  Indian, 
who  draws  a  circle  round  her  face,  and  makes  two  sjjots, 
perhaps  blue,  perhaps  white,  in  the  middle  of  it.  Such 
are  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

"  Vive  valeque, 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  W.  C  " 
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These  letters  have  been  chosen  as  illustrations  of 
Cowper's  epistolary  style,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have 
been  given  entire.  But  they  are  also  the  best  pictures  of 
his  character ;  and  his  character  is  everything.  The 
events  of  his  life  worthy  of  record  might  all  be  comprised 
in  a  dozen  pages. 
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CowPER  says  there  could  not  have  been  a  happier  trio  on 
earth  than  Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  himself. 
Nevertheless,  after  his  removal  to  Weston,  he  again  went 
mad,  and  once  more  attempted  self-destruction.  His  malady 
was  constitutional,  and  it  settled  down  upon  him  as  his 
years  increased,  and  his  strength  failed.  He  was  now 
sixty.  The  Olney  physicians,  instead  of  husbanding  his 
vital  power,  had  wasted  it  away  secundum  artem  hy 
purging,  bleeding,  and  emetics.  He  had  overworked  him- 
self on  his  fatal  translation  of  Homer,  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  moved,  as  he  says  himself,  like  an  ass  over- 
laden with  sand-bags.  He  had  been  getting  up  to  work 
at  six,  and  not  breakfasting  till  eleven.  And  now  tho 
life  from  which  his  had  for  so  many  years  been  fed,  itself 
began  to  fail.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  stricken  with  paralysis  ; 
the  stroke  was  slight,  but  of  its  nature  there  was  no 
doubt.  Her  days  of  bodily  life  were  numbered;  of 
mental  life  there  remained  to  her  a  still  shorter  span. 
Her  excellent  son,  William  IJnwin,  had  died  of  a  fever 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  pair  to  Weston.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  we  do  not  hear  of  his  being  often  at  Olney. 
liut  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Covv^per,  in 
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whose  heart  as  Avell  as  in  that  of  IMrs.  TJnwin  his  death 
must  have  left  a  great  void,  and  his  support  was  with- 
drawn just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ahout  to  become 
most  necessary. 

Happily  just  at  this  juncture  a  new  and  a  good  friend 
appeared.  Hayley  was  a  mediocre  poet,  who  had  for  a 
time  obtained  distinction  above  his  merits.  Afterwards 
his  star  had  declined,  but  having  an  excellent  heart,  he 
had  not  been  in  the  least  soured  by  the  downfall  of  his 
reputation.  He  was  addicted  to  a  pompous  rotundity 
of  style ;  perhaps  he  was  rather  absurd  ;  but  he  was 
thoroughly  good  natured,  very  anxious  to  make  himself 
useful,  and  devoted  to  Cowper,  to  whom,  as  a  poet,  he 
looked  up  with  an  admiration  unalloyed  by  any  other  feel- 
ing. Both  of  them,  as  it  happened,  were  engaged  on 
^Milton,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  set  them  by 
the  ears ;  but  Hayley  took  advantage  of  it  to  introduce 
himself  to  Cowper  with  an  effusion  of  the  warmest 
esteem.  He  was  at  Weston  when  Mrs.  IJnwin  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  displayed  his  resource  by 
trying  to  cure  her  with  an  electric-machine.  At  Eartham, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  he  had,  by  an  expenditure  beyond 
his  means,  made  for  himself  a  little  paradise,  where  it 
was  his  delight  to  gather  a  distinguished  circle.  To  this 
place  he  gave  the  pair  a  pressing  invitation,  which  was 
accepted  in  the  vain  hope  that  a  change  might  do  Mrs. 
IJnwin  good. 

From  Weston  to  Eartham  was  a  three  days'  journey,  an 
enterprise  not  undertaken  without  much  trepidation  and 
earnest  prayer.  It  was  safely  accomphshed,  however? 
the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Eose  walking  to  meet  his  poet  and 
philosopher  on  the  way,     Hayley  had  tried  to  get  Thur- 
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low  to  meet  Cowper.  A  sojourn  in  a  country  house  with 
the  tremendous  Thurlow,  the  only  talker  for  whom  John- 
son condescended  to  prepare  himself,  would  have  been 
rather  an  overpowering  pleasure ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  as  well  that  Hayley  could  only  get  Cowper's 
disciple,  Hurdis,  afterwards  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
and  Charlotte  Smith, 

At  Eartham,  Cowper's  portrait  was  painted  by  Eomney. 

Eomney,  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvas  not  the  ibrm  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown 
The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face, 
With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase, 
Thou  hast  so  pencilled  mine  that  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace  ; 
But  this  I  mark,  that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear  : 
Well :  I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so 
Since  on  maturer  thought  the  cause  is  clear ; 
For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  could' st  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hayley's  guest  and  sat  to  thee. 

Southey  observes  that  it  was  likely  enough  there  would 
be  no  melancholy  in  the  portrait,  but  that  Ilayley  and 
Eomney  fell  into  a  singular  error  in  mistaking  for  "  the 
light  of  genius"  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  "a  fire  fiercer 
than  that  either  of  intellect  or  fancy,  gleaming  from  the 
raised  and  protruded  eye." 

Hayley  evidently  did  his  utmost  to  make  his  guest 
happy.  They  spent  the  hours  in  literary  chat,  and 
compared  notes  about  Milton.  The  first  days  were 
days  of  enjoyment.  But  soon  the  recluse  began  to  long 
for  his  nook  at  Weston.     Even  the  extensiveness  of  the 
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view  tat  Eartliam  made  his  mind  ache,  and  increased  his 

melancholy.     To  Weston  the  pair  returned ;  the  paralytic, 

of  course,  none  the  Letter  for  her  journey.     Her  mind  as 

well  as  her  hody  was  now  rapidly  giving  way.     "We  quote 

as  biography  that  which  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted 

as  poetry. 

TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast : — 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spii'its  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  : — 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  ofiice  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  utter' d  in  a  dream : 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light. 

My  Mary ! 
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For  could  I  view  nor  tliem  nor  tlice, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 

Yet  gently  ijress'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest, 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary  I 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary  I 

Even  love,  at  least  tlie  power  of  manifesting  love,  began 
to  betray  its  mortality.  She  who  had  been  so  devoted, 
became,  as  her  mind  failed,  exacting,  and  instead  of 
supporting  her  partner,  drew  him  down.  He  sank  again 
into  the  depth  of  hypochondria.  As  usual,  his  malady 
took  the  form  of  religious  horrors,  and  he  fancied  that  he 
was  ordained  to  undergo  severe  penance  for  his  sins. 
Six  days  he  sat  motionless  and  silent,  almost  refusing  to 
take  food.  His  physician  suggested,  as  the  only  chance 
of  arousing  him,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  should  be  induced,  if 
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possible,  to  invite  him  to  go  out  with  her  ;  with  difficulty 
she  was  made  to  understand  what  they  wanted  her  to  do  ; 
at  last  she  said  that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  she  should 
like  a  walk.     Her  partner  at  once  rose  and  placed  her 
arm  in  his.     Almost  unconsciously,  she  had  rescued  him 
from  the  evil  spirit  for  the  last  time.     The  pair  were  in 
doleful  plight.     When  their  minds  failed  they  had  fallen 
in  a  miserable  manner  under   the  influence  of  a   man 
named  Teedon,  a  schoolmaster  crazed  with  self-conceit, 
at  whom  Cowper  in  his  saner  mood  had  laughed,  but 
whom  he  now  treated  as  a  spiritual  oracle,  and  a  sort  of 
medium  of  communication  with  the  spirit-world,  writing 
down  the  nonsense  which  the  charlatan   talked.     Mrs. 
Unwin,  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  the 
expenditure,  the  housekeeping,  of  course,  went  wrong ; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  partner  lost  the  protection  of 
the  love-inspired  tact  by  which  she  had  always  contrived 
to  shield  his  weakness  and  to  secure  for  him,  in  spite  of 
his  eccentricities,  respectful  treatment  from  his  neighbours. 
Lady  Hesketh's   health  had   failed,  and   she  had  been 
obliged    to    go   to   Bath.     Hayley   now  proved  himself 
no  mere  lion-hunter,  but  a  true  friend.     In  conjunction 
with  Cowper's  relatives,  he  managed  the  removal  of  the 
pair  from  Weston  to  Mundsley,  on  the  coast  of  JSTorfolk, 
where  Cowper  seemed  to  be  soothed  by  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  then  to  Dunham  Lodge,  near   Swaifham,   and 
finally  (in  1796)  to  East  Dereham,  where,  two  months 
after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Unwin  died.     Her  partner  was 
barely  conscious   of  liis  loss.      On  the  morning   of  her 
death  he  asked  the  servant  "whether  there  was  life  above 
stairs  1"     On  being  taken  to  see  the  corpse,  he  gazed  at 
it  for  a  moment,  uttered  one  passionate  cry  of  grief,  and 
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never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Unwin  more.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  survive  her  three  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  relatives  and  friends  were  kind,  and  Miss  Perowne 
partly  filled  the  place  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  ISTow  and  then, 
there  was  a  gleam  of  reason  and  faint  revival  of  literary 
faculty ;  but  composition  was  confined  to  Latin  verse  or 
translation,  with  one  memorable  and  almost  awful  ex- 
ception. The  last  original  poem  written  by  Cowper  was 
The  Castaway,  founded  on  an  incident  in  Anson's 
Voyage. 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 

The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 

Than  he  with  whom  he  went. 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 

With  warmer  wishes  sent. 
He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain  ; 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away  ; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted  ;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd. 

That  pitiless  perforce 
They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 
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Some  succour  yet  they  could  afford  j 

And,  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow : 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 

Their  haste  himself  condemn, 
Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 

Alone  could  rescue  them  ; 
Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 
Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self- upheld ; 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power. 

His  destiny  repelled  : 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried— "Adieu !  " 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more  : 
For  then  by  toil  subdued,  he  di-ank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him  ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear : 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 
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No  voice  divine  tlie  storm  allay 'd. 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch' d  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish' d,  each  alone  : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


The  despair  which  finds  vent  in  verse  is  hardly  despair. 
Poetry  can  never  be  the  direct  expression  of  emotion  ;  it 
must  he  the  product  of  reflection  comhined  with  an 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  composition  which  in  itself  is 
pleasant.  Still  The  Castaway  ought  to  be  an  antidote, 
to  religious  depression,  since  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
whom  it  Avould  be  absurdity  to  think  as  reahy  estranged 
from  the  spirit  of  good,  who  had  himself  done  good  to  the 
utmost  of  his  powers. 

Cowper  died  very  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  April 
25,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  Dereham  Church,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  him  with  an  inscription  by  Hayley, 
which,  if  it  is  not  good  poetry,  is  a  tribute  of  sincere 
affection. 

Any  one  whose  lot  it  is  to  write  upon  the  life  and 
works  of  Cowper  must  feel  that  there  is  an  immense 
difference  betv/een  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him, 
and  that  which  attaches  to  any  one  among  the  far  greater 
poets  of  the  succeeding  age.  StUl  there  is  something 
about  him  so  attractive,  his  voice  has  such  a  silver  tone, 
he  retains,  even  in  his  ashes,  such  a  faculty  of  winning 
friends  that  his  biographer  and  critic  may  be  easily  be- 
guiled into  giving  him  too  high  a  place.  He  belongs  to 
a  particular  religious  movement,  with  the  vitality  of 
which  the  interest  of  a  great  part  of  his  works  has  de- 
parted or  is  departing.     Still  more  emjDhatically  and  in 
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a  still  more  important  sense  does  lie  belong  to  Chris- 
tianit3^  In  no  natural  struggle  for  existence  would  lie 
have  been  the  survivor,  by  no  natural  process  of  selection 
would  he  ever  have  been  picked  out  as  a  vessel  of  honour. 
If  the  shield  which  for  eighteen  centuries  Christ  by  His 
teaching  and  His  death  has  spread  over  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  should  fail,  and  might  should  again  become 
the  title  to  existence  and  the  measure  of  worth,  Cowper 
will  be  cast  aside  as  a  specimen  of  despicable  infirmity, 
and  aU  who  have  said  anything  in  his  praise  wiU  be 
treated  with  the  same  scorn. 


THE   END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION — CAMBRIDGE. 

I  CANNOT,  perhaps,  more  fitly  begin  this  short  hiography 
than  with  some  words  in  which  its  subject  has  expressed 
his  own  feelings  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  such  a  task 
should  be  approached,  "Silence,"  says  Wordsworth,  "is  a 
privilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed :  let  him, 
therefore,  who  infringes  that  right  by  speaking  publicly 
of,  for,  or  against,  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
take  heed  that  he  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient 
sanction.  Only  to  philosophy  enlightened  by  the  affections 
does  it  belong  justly  to  estimate  the  claims  of  the  deceased 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  present  age  and  future  genera- 
tions on  the  other,  and  to  strike  a  balance  between  them. 
Such  philosophy  runs  a  risk  of  becoming  extinct  among 
us,  if  the  coarse  intrusions  into  the  recesses,  the  gross 
breaches  upon  the  sanctities,  of  domestic  life,  to  which  wo 
have  lately  been  more  and  more  accustomed,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  indications  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feeling. 
The  wise  and  good  respect,  as  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics of  Englishmen,  that  jealousy  of  familiar  approach 
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wliich,  while  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  private 
dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  guardians  of  rational 
public  freedom." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  poet  entrusted  to 
his  nephew,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  task  of 
composing  memoirs  of  his  life,  in  the  just  confidence  that 
nothing  would  by  such  hands  be  given  to  the  world  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  either  of  the  living  or 
of  the  dead.  From  those  memoirs  the  facts  contained  in 
the  present  work  have  been  for  the  most  part  drawn.  It 
has,  however,  been  my  fortune,  through  hereditary  friend- 
ships, to  have  access  to  many  manuscript  letters  and  much 
oral  tradition  bearing  upon  the  poet's  private  life ;  ^  and 
some  details  and  some  passages  of  letters  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, will  appear  in  these  pages.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  but  little  of  public  interest  in  Words- 
worth's life  which  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  I  have  shrunk  from  narrating  such  minor  personal 
incidents  as  he  would  himself  have  thought  it  needless  to 
dweU  upon.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  short,  to  write  as 
though  the  Subject  of  this  biography  were  himself  its 
Auditor,  listening,  indeed,  from  some  region  where  aU  of 
truth  is  discerned  and  nothing  but  truth  desired,  but 
checking  by  his  venerable  presence  any  such  revelation  as 
public  advantage  does  not  call  for,  and  private  delicacy 
would  condemn. 

As  regards  the  critical  remarks  which  these  pages  con- 
tain, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  consulted 
such  notices  of  the  poet  as  his  personal  friends  have  left 

1  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  William  Wordsworth, 
the  son,  and  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,  the  grandson,  of  the  poet, 
for  help  most  valuable  in  enabling  me  to  give  a  true  impression 
of  the  poet's  personality. 
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lis,  and  also,  I  believe,  nearly  every  criticism  of  import- 
ance which  has  appeared  on  his  works.  I  find  with 
pleasure  that  a  considerable  agreement  of  opinion  exists, — 
though  less  among  professed  poets  or  critics,  than  among 
men  of  eminence  in  other  departments  of  thought  or 
action  whose  attention  has  been  dhected  to  "Wordsworth's 
poems..  And  although  I  have  felt  it  right  to  express  in 
each  case  my  own  views  with  exactness,  I  have  been  able 
to  feel  that  I  am  not  obtruding  on  the  reader  any  merely 
fanciful  estimate  in  which  better  accredited  judges  would 
refuse  to  concur. 

Without  further  preface  I  now  begin  my  story  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  in  words  which  he  himself  dictated  to 
his  intended  biographer.  "  I  was  born,"  he  said,  "  at 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on  April  7th,  1770,  the 
second  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney ■  at-law — as 
lawyers  of  this  class  were  then  called — and  law-agent  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  My 
mother  was  Anne,  only  daughter  of  William  Cookson, 
mercer,  of  Penrith,  and  of  Dorothy,  born  Crackanthorp, 
of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  who  from  the  times  of 
Edward  the  Third  had  lived  in  ISTewbiggen  Hall,  West- 
moreland. My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  Avho  came  into  Westmoreland,  where  he 
purchased  the  small  estate  of  Sockbridge.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  who  had  been  settled  at  Peniston,  in 
Yorkshire,  near  the  sources  of  the  Don,  probably  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Their  names  appear  on  difi'erent 
occasions  in  all  the  transactions,  personal  and  public,  con- 
nected with  that  parish ;  and  I  possess,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Colonel  Beaumont,  an  almery,  made  in  1525,  at 
the  expense  of  a  William  Wordsworth,  as  is  expressed  in 
a   Latin   inscription    carved   upon   it,   which  carries  the 
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pedigree  of  the  family  back  four  generations  from  himself. 
The  time  of  my  infancy  and  early  boyhood  Avas  passed 
partly  at  Cockermouth,  and  partly  "with  my  mother's 
parents  at  Penrith,  where  my  mother,  in  the  year  1778, 
died  of  a  decline,  brought  on  by  a  cold,  in  consequence  of 
being  put,  at  a  friend's  house  in  London,  in  what  used  to 
be  called  '  a  best  bedroom.'  My  father  never  recovered 
his  usual  cheerfulness  of  mind  after  this  loss,  and  died 
when  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  a  schoolboy,  just 
returned  from  Hawkshead,  whither  I  had  been  sent  with 
my  elder  brother  Eichard,  in  my  ninth  year. 

"  I  remember  my  mother  only  in  some  few  situations, 
one  of  which  was  her  pinning  a  nosegay  to  my  breast, 
when  I  was  going  to  say  the  catechism  in  the  church,  as 
was  customary  before  Easter.  An  intimate  friend  of  hers 
told  me  that  she  once  said  to  her,  that  the  only  one  of  her 
five  children  about  whose  future  life  she  was  anxious  was 
William  ;  and  he,  she  said,  would  be  remarkable,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  The  cause  of  this  was,  that  I  was  of 
a  stiff,  moody,  and  violent  temper ;  so  much  so  that  I 
remember  going  once  into  the  attics  of  my  grandfather's 
house  at  Penrith,  upon  some  indignity  having  been  put 
upon  me,  with  an  intention  of  destroying  myself  with  one 
of  the  foils,  which  I  knew  was  kept  there.  I  took  the  foil 
in  hand,  but  my  heart  failed.  Upon  another  occasion, 
while  I  was  at  my  grandfather's  house  at  Penrith,  along 
with  my  eldest  brother,  Ptichard,  we  were  Avhipping  tops 
together  in  the  large  drawing-room,  on  which  the  carpet 
was  only  laid  down  upon  particular  occasions.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  with  family  pictures,  and  I  said  to  my 
brother,  '  Dare  you  strike  your  whip  through  that  old 
lady's  petticoat  1 '  He  replied,  '  JSTo,  I  won't.'  '  Then, 
said  I,  '  here  goes  ! '  and  I  struck  my  lash  through  her 
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hooped  petticoat ;  for  ^vllicll,  no  doubt,  tliougli  I  have 
forgotten  it,  I  was  properly  punished.  But,  possibly 
from  some  want  of  judgment  in  punishments  inflicted,  I 
had  become  perverse  and  obstinate  in  defying  chastisement, 
and  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise. 

"  Of  my  earliest  days  at  school  I  have  little  to  say,  but 
that  they  were  very  happy  ones,  chiefly  because  I  ^vas 
left  at  liberty  then,  and  in  the  vacations,  to  read  Avhatever 
books  I  liked.  For  example,  I  read  all  Fielding's  works, 
Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and  any  part  of  Swift  that  I  liked — 
GuIIivpys  Travels,  and  the  Tale  of  the  Tub,  being  both 
much  to  my  taste.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  mention, 
that  the  first  verses  which  I  wrote  Avere  a  task  imposed  by 
my  master;  the  subject,  The  Summer  Vacation:  and  of 
my  own  accord  I  added  others  upon  Return  to  School. 
There  Avas  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem ;  but  I  Avas 
called  upon,  among  other  scholars,  to  Avrite  verses  upon 
the  completion  of  the  second  centenary  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school  in  1585  by  Archbishop  Sandys.  These 
verses  Avere  much  admired— far  more  than  they  deserved, 
for  they  Avere  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification, 
and  a  little  in  his  style." 

But  it  Avas  not  from  exercises  of  this  kind  that  Words- 
worth's school-days  drcAV  their  inspiration.  No  years 
of  his  life,  perhaps,  Avere  richer  in  strong  impressions ; 
but  they  were  impressions  derived  neither  from  books  nor 
from  companions,  but  from  the  majesty  and  loveliness  of 
the  scenes  around  him; — from  Nature,  his  life-long  mistress, 
loved  Avith  the  first  heats  of  youth.  To  her  influence  Ave 
shall  again  recur ;  it  Avill  be  most  convenient  first  to  trace 
WordsAvorth's  progress  through  the  curriculum  of  ordinary 
education. 

It  was  due    to   the   liberality   of   WordsAVorth's   two 
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uncles,  Ricliard  Wordsworth  and  Christopher  Crackan- 
thorp  (under  Avhose  care  he  and  his  brothers  were  placed 
at  their  father's  death,  in  1783),  that  his  education  was 
prolonged  beyond  his  school-days.  For  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  afterwards  Lord  Lonsdale, — whose  agent  Wordsworth's 
father,  Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  Avas — becoming  aware  that 
his  agent  had  about  5000/.  at  the  bank,  and  wishing, 
partly  on  political  grounds,  to  make  his  power  over  him 
absolute,  had  forcibly  borrowed  this  sum  of  him,  and  then 
refused  to  repay  it.  After  Mr.  John  Wordsworth's  death 
much  of  the  remaininc?  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him 
was  wasted  in  eftbrts  to  compel  Lord  Lonsdale  to  refund 
this  sum  ;  but  it  was  never  recovered  till  his  death  in 
1801,  when  his  successor  repaid  8500Z.  to  the  Words- 
worths,  being  a  full  acquittal,  with  interest,  of  the  original 
debt.  The  fortunes  of  the  Wordsworth  family  were,  there- 
fore, at  a  low  ebb  in  1787,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
uncles  who  discerned  the  talents  of  William  and  Chris- 
topher, and  bestowed  a  Cambridge  education  on  the  future 
Poet  Laureate,  and  the  future  IMaster  of  Trinity. 

Li  October,  1787,  then,  Wordsworth  went  up  as  an 
undergraduate  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
first  court  of  this  College,  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
which  were  Wordsworth's  rooms,  is  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  lane  from  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  his 
first  memories  are  of  the  Trinity  clock,  telling  the  hours 
"  twice  over,  with  a  male  and  female  voice,"  of  the  pealing 
organ,  and  of  the  prospect  when 

From  my  pillow  looking  forth,  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars  I  could  behold 
The  antechajjel,  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone. 
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Tor  the  most  part  the  recollections  which  "Wordsworth 
brought  away  from  Camhridge  are  such  as  hcd  already 
found  expression  more  than  once  in  English  literature  ; 
for  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  that  ancient  University  to 
receive  in  her  bosom  most  of  that  long  line  of  poets  who 
form  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  English  speech.  Spenser, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Marlowe  ;  Dry  den,  Cowley,  and  AValler; 
Milton,  George  Herbert,  and  Gray — to  mention  only  the 
most  familiar  names — had  owed  allegiance  to  that  mother 
who  received  Wordsworth  now,  and  Coleridge  and  Byron 
immediately  after  him.  "  K"ot  obvious,  not  obtrusive, 
she;"  but  yet  her  sober  dignity  has  often  seemed  no 
unworthy  setting  for  minds,  like  Wordsworth's,  meditative 
without  languor,  and  energies  advancing  without  shock  or 
storm,  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  spirit  of  Cambridge  been 
more  truly  caught  than  in  INIilton's  Penseroso  ;  for  this 
poem  obviously  reflects  the  seat  of  learning  which  the 
poet  had  lately  left,  just  as  the  Allegro  depicts  the  cheerful 
rusticity  of  the  Buckinghamshire  village  which  was  his  new 
home.  And  thus  the  Penseroso  was  understood  by  Gray, 
who,  in  his  Installation  Ode,  introduces  ]\Iilton  among 
the  bards  and  sages  who  lean  from  heaven. 

To  bless  the  place  where,  on  their  opening  soul, 
First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 

"  'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell,"  and  invoked 
with  the  old  affection  the  scenes  which  Avitnessed  his  best 
and  early  years  : 


Ye  brown  o'er- arching  groves, 

That  contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
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I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Oft  wooed  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 

In  cloistei's  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 

With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy. 

And  Wordsworth  also  "on  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green  " 
paced  on  sohtary  evenings  "to  the  far-off  curfew's  sound," 
heneath  those  groves  of  forest- trees  among  which  "  Philo- 
mel still  deigns  a  song  "  and  the  spirit  of  contemplation 
lingers  still ;  whether  the  silent  avenues  stand  in  the 
summer  twilight  filled  with  fragrance  of  the  lime,  or  the 
long  rows  of  chestnut  engirdle  the  autumn  river-lawns 
with  walls  of  golden  glow,  or  the  tall  elms  cluster  in 
garden  or  Wilderness  into  towering  citadels  of  green. 
Beneath  one  exquisite  ash-tree,  wreathed  with  ivy,  and 
hung  in  autumn  Avith  yellow  tassels  from  every  spray, 
AVords worth  used  to  linger  long.  "Scarcely  Sjjenser's 
self,"  he  tells  us, 

Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his  youth. 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers. 
Than  I  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nights 
Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 

And  there  was  another  element  in  "Wordsworth's  life  at 
Cambridge  more  peculiarly  his  own — that  exultation  Avliich 
a  hoy  born  among  the  mountains  may  feel  when  he  per- 
ceives that  the  delight  in  the  external  world  which  the 
mountains  have  taught  him  has  not  perished  by  uprooting, 
nor  waned  for  want  of  nourishment  in  field  or  fen  ;  that 
even  here,  where  nature  is  unadorned,  and  scenery,  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  its  elements, — where  the  prospect  is  but 
the  plain  surface  of  the  earth,  stretched  wide  beneath  an 
open  heaven, —  even  here  he  can  still  feel  the  early  glow, 
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can  take  delight  in  that  broad  and  tranquil  greenness,  and 
in  the  august  procession  of  the  day. 

As  if  awakened,  summoned,  roused,  constrained, 

I  looked  for  universal  things ;  perused 

The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky — 

Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 

Of  that  first  Pai'adise  whence  man  was  driven  ; 

And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 

By  the  proud  name  she  bears — the  name  of  Heaven. 

K'or  is  it  only  in  these  open  air  scenes  that  Wordsworth 
has  added  to  the  long  tradition  a  memory  of  his  own. 
The  "  storied  windows  richly  dight,"  which  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  Milton's  song,  cast  in  King's  College 
Chapel  the  same  "  soft  chequerings  "  upon  their  frame- 
work of  stone  while  Wordsworth  watched  through  the 
pauses  of  the  anthem  the  winter  afternoon's  departing 
glow : 

Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be  that  thus,  yourselves  unseen. 
Imbue  your  prison -bars  with  solemn  sheen, 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  Night. 

From  those  shadowy  seats  whence  Milton  had  heard  "  the 
pealing  organ  blow  to  the  full-voiced  choir  below," 
Wordsworth  too  gazed  upon — 

That  branching  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die — 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

Thus  much,  and  more,  there  was  of  ennobling  and  un- 
changeable in  the  very  aspect  and  structure  of  that  ancient 
University,  by  which  Wordsworth's  mind  was  bent  towards 
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a  kindred  greatness.  But  of  active  moral  and  intellectual 
life  there  was  at  that  time  little  to  he  found  within  her 
walls.  The  floodtide  of  her  new  life  had  not  yet  set  in  ; 
she  was  still  slumbering,  as  she  had  slumbered  long,  con- 
tent to  add  to  her  majesty  by  the  mere  lapse  of  gene- 
rations, and  increment  of  her  ancestral  calm.  Even  had 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  place  been  more  stirring,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  Wordsworth  would  have  been  welcomed, 
or  deserved  to  be  welcomed,  by  authorities  or  students. 
He  began  residence  at  seventeen,  and  his  northern  nature 
was  late  to  flower.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
even  less  of  visible  promise  about  him  than  we  should 
have  expected;  but  rather  something  untamed  and  in- 
subordinate, something  heady  and  self-confident;  an  in- 
dependence that  seemed  only  rusticity,  and  an  indolent 
ignorance  which  assumed  too  readily  the  tones  of  scorn. 
He  was  as  yet  a  creature  of  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
and  love  for  l^ature  was  only  slowly  leading  him  to  love 
and  reverence  for  man.  Nay,  such  attraction  as  he  had 
hitherto  felt  for  the  human  race  had.  been  interwoven 
with  her  influence  in  a  way  so  strange  that  to  many 
minds  it  will  seem  a  childish  fancy  not  worth  recounting. 
The  objects  of  his  boyish  idealization  had  been  Cumbrian 
shepherds — a  race  whose  personality  seems  to  melt  into 
Nature's — who  are  united  as  intimately  with  moor  and 
mountain  as  the  petrel  with  the  sea. 

A  rambling  schoolboy,  thus 
I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain 
As  of  a  lord  and  master— or  a  jDower, 
Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 
Presiding  ;  and  severest  solitude 
Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was  there. 
When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
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By  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyes 
Have  glanced  upon  him  distant  a  few  steps, 
In  size  a  giant,  stalking  through  thick  fog. 
His  sheep  like  Greenland  bears  ;  or,  as  he  stepped 
Beyond  the  boundary  lino  of  some  hill-shadow, 
His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  ; 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  object  and  sublime, 
Above  all  height !  like  an  aerial  cross 
Stationed  alone  upon  a  spiry  rock 
■  Of  the  Chartreuse,  for  worship.     Thus  was  man 
Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight ; 
And  thus  my  heart  was  early  introduced 
To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 
Of  human  nature  ;  hence  the  human  form 
To  me  became  an  index  of  delight. 
Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthiness. 

"  This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man," — this  inter- 
fusion of  human  interest  "with  the  sublimity  of  moor  and 
hill, — formed  a  typical  introduction  to  the  manner  inAvhich 
"Wordsworth  regarded  mankind  to  the  end, — depicting  him 
as  set,  as  it  were,  amid  impersonal  influences,  which  make 
his  passion  and  struggle  hut  a  little  thing ;  as  when 
painters  give  hut  a  strip  of  their  canvas  to  the  fields  and 
cities  of  men,  and  overhang  the  narrowed  landscape  with 
the  space  and  serenity  of  heaven. 

To  this  distant  perception  of  man — of  man  "  purified, 
removed,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit " — was  added,  in 
his  first  summer  vacation,  a  somewhat  closer  interest  in  the 
small  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  villagers  of  Hawkshead, — a 
new  sympathy  for  the  old  Dame  in  whose  house  the  poet 
stiU  lodged,  for  "  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods,"  and 
even  for  the  "frank-hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland," 
with  whom  he  now  delighted  to  spend  an  occasional 
evening  in  dancing  and  country  mirth.     And  since  the 
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events  in  this  poet's  life  are  for  the  most  part  inward  and 
unseen,  and  depend  upon  soDie  shock  and  coincidence 
"between  the  operations  of  his  spirit  and  the  cosmorama 
of  the  external  world,  he  has  recorded  with  especial  em- 
phasis a  certain  sunrise  which  met  him  as  he  walked 
homewards  from  one  of  these  scenes  of  rustic  gaiety, — a 
sunrise  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that  poetic 
career  which  a  sunset  was  to  close : 

Ah  !  need  I  say,  dear  Friend !  that  to  the  brim 
My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit. 

His  second  long  vacation  brought  him  a  further  gain  in 
human  affections.  His  sister,  of  Avhom  he  had  seen  little 
for  some  years,  was  with  him  once  more  at  Penrith,  and 
with  her  another  maiden, 

By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 

And  placid  under-countenance,  first  endeared ; 

whose  presence  now  laid  the  foundation  of  a  love  which 
was  to  be  renewed  and  perfected  when  his  need  for  it  was 
full,  and  was  to  be  his  support  and  solace  to  his  life's  end. 
His  third  long  vacation  he  spent  in  a  walking  tour  in 
Switzerland.  Of  this,  now  the  commonest  relaxation  of 
studious  youth,  he  speaks  as  of  an  *'  unprecedented  course," 
indicating  "  a  hardy  slight  of  college  studies  and  their 
set  rewards."  And  it  seems,  indeed,  probable  that 
"Wordsworth  and  his  friend  Jones  were  actually  the 
first  undergraduates  who  ever  spent  their  summer  in 
this  -wsij.  The  pages  of  the  Prelude  wduch  narrate  this 
excursion,  and  especially  the  description  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Simplon, — 
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The  immeasurable  heiglit 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, — 

form  one  of  the  most  impressive  parts  of  that  singular 
autobiograpliical  poem,  which,  at  first  sight  so  tedious 
and  insipid,  seems  to  gather  force  and  meaning  with  each 
fresh  perusal.  These  pages,  which  carry  up  to  the  verge 
of  manhood  the  story  of  Wordsworth's  career,  contain, 
perhaps,  as  strong  and  simple  a  picture  as  we  shall  any- 
where find  of  hardy  English  youth, — its  proud  self-suf- 
ficingness  and  careless  independence  of  all  human  things. 
Excitement,  and  thought,  and  joy,  seem  to  come  at  once 
at  its  bidding ;  and  the  chequered  and  struggling  existence 
of  adult  men  seems  something  which  it  need  never  enter, 
and  hardly  deigns  to  comprehend. 

"Wordsworth  and  his  friend  encountered  on  this  tour 
many  a  stirring  symbol  of  the  expectancy  that  was  run- 
ning through  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  landed  at 
Calais  "  on  the  very  eve  of  that  great  federal  day  "  when 
the  Trees  of  Liberty  were  planted  all  over  Erance.  They 
met  on  their  return 

The  Brabant  armies  on  the  fret 
For  battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

But  the  exulting  pulse  that  ran  through  the  poet's 
veins  could  hardly  yet  pause  to  sympathize  deeply  even 
with  what  in  the  world's  life  appealed  most  directly  to 
ardent  youth. 

A  stripling,  scarcely  of  the  household  then 
Of  social  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
As  from  a  distance ;  heard,  and  saw,  and  felt  — 
Was  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  concern. 
I  seemed  to  move  along  them  as  a  bird 
Moves  through  the  air — or  as  a  fish  pursues 
Its  sport,  or  feeds  in  its  proper  element. 
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I  wanted  nob  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 

Such  help.     The  ever-living  universe, 

Turn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its  glories  ; 

And  the  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 

Called  forth  at  every  season  new  delights, 

Spread  round  my  steps  like  sunshine  o'er  green  fields. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

EESIDENCE  IN  LONDON  AND  IN  FRANCE. 

Wordsworth  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  January,  1791,  and 
quitted  Cambridge  with  no  fixed  intentions  as  to  his 
future  career.  "  He  did  not  feel  himself,"  he  said  long 
afterwards,  "good  enough  for  the  Church;  he  felt  that 
his  mind  was  not  properly  disciplined  for  that  holy  office, 
and  that  the  struggle  hetween  his  conscience  and  his 
impulses  would  have  made  life  a  torture.  He  also  shrank 
from  the  law.  He  had  studied  military  history  with  great 
interest,  and  the  strategy  of  war ;  and  he  always  fancied 
that  he  had  talents  for  command ;  and  he  at  one  time 
thought  of  a  military  life ;  hut  then  he  was  without  con- 
nexions, and  he  felt  if  he  were  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies  his  talents  would  not  save  him  from  the  yellow 
fever,  and  he  gave  that  up."  He  therefore  repaired  to 
London,  and  lived  there  for  a  time  on  a  small  allowance 
and  with  no  definite  aim.  His  relations  with  the  great 
city  were  of  a  very  slight  and  external  kind.  He  had  few 
acquaintances,  and  spent  his  time  mainly  in  ramhling 
ahout  the  streets.  His  descriptions  of  this  phase  of  his 
life  have  little  interest.  There  is  some  flatness  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  nationalities  ohservahle  in  a  London 
crowd,  concluding  thus  :— 

Malays,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 
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Eut  Wordsworth's  limitations  were  inseparably  connected 
with  his  strength.  And  just  as  the  fiat  scenery  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire had  only  served  to  intensify  his  love  for  such 
elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur  as  still  were  present  in 
sky  and  fen,  even  so  the  bewilderment  of  London  taught 
]iim  to  recognize  with  an  intenser  joy  such  fragments  of 
things  rustic,  such  aspects  of  things  eternal,  as  were  to  bo 
found  amidst  that  rush  and  roar.  To  the  frailer  spirit  of 
Hartley  Coleridge  the  weight  of  London  might  seem  a 
load  impossible  to  shake  off.  "  And  what  hath  Nature," 
he  plaintively  asked, — 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  blank  void  slcy 
And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main  ? 

But  "Wordsworth  saw  more  than  this.  He  became,  as 
one  may  say,  the  poet  not  of  London  considered  as 
London,  but  of  London  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
country.     Like  his  own  Farmer  of  Tilshury  Vale — 

In  the  throng  of  the  Town  like  a  Stranger  is  he, 
Like  one  whose  own  Country's  far  over  the  sea ; 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he  hies, 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  surprise. 

Among  the  poems  describing  these  sudden  shocks  of 
vision  and  memory  none  is  more  exquisite  than  the 
Reverie  of  Foor  Susan : 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  -when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years  t 
Poor  SusaTi  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees  ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside, 
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The  picture  is  one  of  those  which  come  home  to  many 
a  country  heart  with  one  of  those  sudden  "revulsions 
into  the  natural"  which  philosophers  assert  to  be  the 
essence  of  human  joy.  But  noblest  and  best  known  of 
all  these  poems  is  the  Sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
"Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair;"  in  Avhich 
nature  has  reasserted  her  dominion  over  the  works  of  all 
the  multitude  of  men ;  and  in  the  early  clearness  the  poet 
beholds  the  great  City — as  Sterling  imagined  it  on  his 
dying-bed — "  not  as  full  of  noise  and  dust  and  confusion, 
but  as  something  silent,  grand  and  everlasting."  And 
even  in  later  life,  when  Wordsworth  was  often  in  London, 
and  was  welcome  in  any  society,  he  never  lost  this  ex- 
ternal manner  of  regarding  it.  He  was  always  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  group  of  listeners  in  his  Poiver  of 
Music : 

NoTT,  Coaches  and  Chariots  !  roar  on  like  a  stream  ! 
Here  are  twenty  Souls  happy  as  souls  in  a  dream  : 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs,  they  care  not  for  you, 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue  ! 

He  never  made  the  attempt, — vulgarized  by  so  many  a 
"fashionable  novelist,"  and  in  v»liich  no  poet  has  suc- 
ceeded yet, — to  disentangle  from  that  turmoil  its  elements 
of  romance  and  of  greatness ;  to  enter  that  realm  of 
emotion  where  Nature's  aspects  become  the  scarcely  noted 
accessory  of  vicissitudes  that  transcend  her  own ;  to  trace 
the  passion  or  the  anguish  Avhich  whirl  along  some  lurid 
vista  toward  a  sun  that  sets  in  storm,  or  gaze  across  silent 
squares  by  summer  moonlight  amid  a  smell  of  dust  and 
flowers. 

Eut  although  "Wordsworth  passed  thus  through  London 
unmodified  and  indifferent,  the  current  of  things  was 
sweeping  him  on  to  mingle  in  a  fiercer  tumult, — to  be 

c 
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caught  in  tho  tides  of  a  more  violent  and  feverish  life. 
In  E"oveniher  1791  he  landed  in  France,  meaning  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Orleans  and  learn  French.  Up  to  this  date 
the  French  Ke volution  had  impressed  him  in  a  rather 
unusual  manner, — namely,  as  being  a  matter  of  course. 
The  explanation  of  this  view  is  a  somewhat  singular  one. 
Wordsworth's  was  an  old  family,  and  his  connexions 
were  some  of  them  Avealthy  and  well  j^laced  in  the  world ; 
but  the  chances  of  his  education  had  been  such  that  he 
could  scarcely  realize  to  himself  any  other  than  a  demo- 
cratic type  of  society.  Scarcely  once,  he  tells  us,  in  his 
school  days  had  he  seen  boy  or  man  who  claimed  respect 
on  the  score  of  wealth  and  blood ;  and  the  manly  atmo- 
sphere of  Cambridge  preserved  even  in  her  lowest  days  a 
society 

Where  all  stood  thus  far 
Upon  equal  ground ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 
Scholars  and  gentlemen ; 

while  the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  dignity  of  Cumbrian 
peasant  life  had  confirmed  his  high  opinion  of  the  essen- 
tial worth  of  man.  The  upheaval  of  the  French  people, 
therefore,  and  the  doAvnfall  of  privilege,  seemed  to  him  no 
portent  for  good  or  evil,  but  rather  the  tardy  return  of  a 
society  to  its  stable  equilibrium.  He  passed  through 
revolutionized  Paris  with  satisfaction  and  sympathy, 
but  with  little  active  emotion,  and  jDroceeded  first 
to  Orleans,  and  then  to  Blois,  between  which  places  he 
spent  nearly  a  year.  At  Orleans  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nobly-born  but  republican  general 
Beaupuis,  an  inspiring  example  of  all  in  the  Eevolution 
that  was  self-devoted  and  chivalrous  and  had  compassion 
on  the  wretched  poor.     In  conversation  with  him  Words- 
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worth  learnt  with  Avhat  new  force  the  well-worn 
adages  of  the  moralist  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
is  called  upon  to  put  them  at  once  in  action,  and  to 
stake  life  itself  on  the  verity  of  his  maxims  of  honour. 
The  poet's  heart  burned  within  him  as  he  listened. 
He  could  not  indeed  help  mourning  sometimes  at  the 
sight  of  a  dismantled  chapel,  or  peopling  in  imagination 
the  forest-glades  in  which  they  sat  with  the  chivalry  of  a 
bygone  day.  But  he  became  increasingly  absorbed  in  his 
friend's  ardour,  and  the  Revolution — mulier  formosa 
siiperne — seemed  to  him  big  with  all  the  hopes  of  man. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  October  1792, — a  month  after 
the  massacres  of  September;  and  he  has  described  Ms 
agitation  and  dismay  at  the  sight  of  such  world-Avide 
destinies  swayed  by  the  hands  of  such  men.  In  a 
passage  which  curiously  illustrates  that  reasoned  self- 
confidence  and  deliberate  boldness  which  for  the  most 
part  he  showed  only  in  the  peaceful  incidents  of  a  literary 
career,  he  has  told  us  how  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
himself  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondist  party,  in  the 
conviction  that  his  singieheartedness  of  aim  would  make 
him,  in  spite  of  foreign  birth  and  imperfect  speech,  a 
point  round  which  the  confused  instincts  of  the  multitude 
might  not  impossibly  rally. 

Such  a  course  of  action, — which,  whatever  its  other 
results,  would  undoubtedly  have  conducted  him  to  tlio 
guillotine  witli  his  political  friends  in  May  1793, — Avas 
rendered  impossible  by  a  somewhat  undignified  hindrance. 
Wordsworth,  whUe  in  his  own  eyes  "a  patriot  of  the 
world,"  was  in  the  eyes  of  others  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  travelling  on  a  small  allowance,  and  running  his  head 
into  unnecessary  dangers.  His  funds  were  stopped,  and 
he  reluctantly  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  1792. 

c  2 
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And  now  to  Wordsworth,  as  to  many  other  EngKsh 
patriots,  there  came,  on  a  great  scale,  that  form  of  sorrow 
which  in  private  life  is  one  of  the  most  agonizing  of  all — 
when  two  beloved  beings,  each  of  tliem  erring  greatly, 
become  involved  in  bitter  hate.  The  new-boiaa  Eepublic 
flung  down  to  Europe  as  her  battle-gage  the  head  of  a 
king.  England,  in  an  hour  of  horror  that  was  almost  panic, 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  war  was  declared  between  the 
two  countries  early  in  1793.  "  l^o  shock,"  says  Words- 
worth, 

Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment ;  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time  ; 

and  the  sound  of  the  evening  gun-fire  at  Portsmouth 
seemed  at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  premonition  of 
England's  guilt  and  woe. 

Yet  his  distracted  spirit  could  find  no  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  France.  For  in  France  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst;  and  everything  vanished  of  liberty  except  the 
crimes  committed  in  her  name. 

Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  0  Friend  ! 

Were  my  day-thoughts,  my  nights  were  miserable. 

Through  months,  through  yeai's,  long  after  the  last  beat 

Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 

To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  gifts — 

Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair, 

And  tyranuy,  and  implements  of  death  ;  .  .  . 

And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 

Was  laid  with  tears.     Then  suddenly  the  scene 

Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled  me 

In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 

Before  unjust  tribunals, — with  a  voice 

Labouring,  a  brain  confouuded,  and  a  sense, 

Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 

In  the  last  place  of  refuge— my  own  soul. 
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These  years  of  perplexity  and  disappointment,  follow- 
ing on  a  season  of  overstrained  and  violent  hopes,  were 
the  sharpest  trial  through  which  Wordsworth  ever  passed. 
The  course  of  affairs  in  France,  indeed,  was  such  as 
seemed  by  an  irony  of  fate  to  drive  the  noblest  and 
firmest  hearts  into  the  worst  aberrations.  For  first  of  all 
in  that  Eevolution,  Reason  had  appeared  as  it  were  in 
visible  shape,  and  hand  in  hand  with  Pity  and  Virtue  ; 
then,  as  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  began  to 
be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  brawls  of  the  factions  of  Paris, 
all  that  was  attractive  and  enthusiastic  in  the  great  move- 
ment seemed  to  disappear,  but  yet  Reason  might  still  be 
thought  to  find  a  closer  realization  here  than  among 
scenes  more  serene  and  fair;  and,  lastly,  Reason  set  in 
blood  and  tyranny  and  there  was  no  more  hope  from 
France.  But  those  who,  like  Wordsworth,  had  been 
taught  by  that  great  convulsion  to  disdain  the  fetters  of 
sentiment  and  tradition  and  to  look  on  Reason  as  supreme 
were  not  willing  to  relinquish  their  belief  because  vio- 
lence had  conquered  her  in  one  more  battle.  Rather 
they  clung  with  the  greater  tenacity, — "adhered,"  in 
Wordsworth's  words, 

More  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and  to  prove 
Their  temper,  strained  them  more  ; 

cast  off  more  decisively  than  ever  the  influences  of  tradi- 
tion, and  in  their  Utopian  visions  even  wished  to  see  the 
perfected  race  severed  in  its  perfection  from  the  memories 
of  humanity,  and  from  kinship  with  the  struggling 
past. 

Through  a  mood  of  this  kind  Wordsworth  had  to  travel 
now.  And  his  nature,  formed  for  pervading  attachments 
and  steady  memories,  suffered  grievously  from  the  priva- 
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tion  of  much  wliich  even  the  coldest  and  calmest 
temper  can"not  forego  without  detriment  and  pain.  For 
it  is  not  with  impunity  that  men  commit  themselves  to 
the  sole  guidance  of  either  of  the  two  great  elements  of 
their  being.  The  penalties  of  trusting  to  the  emotions 
alone  are  notorious  ;  and  every  day  affords  some  instance 
of  a  character  that  has  degenerated  into  a  bundle  of  im- 
pulses, of  a  will  that  has  become  caprice.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  making  Eeason  our  tyrant  instead  of  our 
king  are  almost  equally  disastrous.  There  is  so  little 
which  Eeason,  divested  of  all  emotional  or  instinctive 
supports,  is  able  to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  a  scep- 
tical aridity  is  likely  to  take  possession  of  the  soul.  It 
was  thus  with  Wordsworth ;  he  was  driven  to  a  perpetual 
questioning  of  all  beliefs  and  analysis  of  all  motives, — 

Till,  demanding  formal  proof, 
And  seeking  it  in  everything,  I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

In  this  mood  all  those  great  generalized  conceptions 

which  are  tlie  food  of  our  love,  our  reverence,  our  religion, 

dissolve  away ;    and  Wordsworth   tells   us   that  at  this 

time 

Even  the  visible  universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral  world. 

He  looked  on  the  operations  of  nature  "  in  disconnection 
dull  and  spiritless;"  he  could  no  longer  apprehend  her 
unity  nor  feel  her  charm.  He  retained  indeed  his  craving 
for  natural  beauty,  but  in  an  uneasy  and  fastidious 
niooJ, — 
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Giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene, 
Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things, 
PamiDcring  myself  v/ith  meagi^e  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion  ;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power. 
The  affections,  and  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
Insensible. 

Such  cold  fits  are  common  to  all  religions  :  tliey  haunt 
the  artist,  the  j)hilanthropist,  the  philosopher,  the  saint. 
Often  they  are  clue  to  some  strain  of  egoism  or  ambition 
which  has  intermixed  itself  with  the  impersonal  desire ; 
sometimes,  as  in  Wordsworth's  case,  to  the  persistent 
tension  of  a  mind  which  has  been  bent  too  ardently 
towards  an  ideal  scarce  possible  to  man.  And  in  this 
case,  when  the  objects  of  a  man's  habitual  admiration  are 
true  and  noble,  they  will  ever  be  found  to  suggest  some 
antidote  to  the  fatigues  of  their  pursuit.  We  shall  see  as 
we  proceed  how  a  deepening  insight  into  the  lives  of  the 
peasantry  around  him, — the  happiness  and  virtue  of  simple 
Cumbrian  homes, — restored  to  the  poet  a  serener  confidence 
in  human  nature,  amid  all  the  shame  and  downfall  of  such 
hopes  in  France.  And  that  still  profounder  loss  of 
delight  m  Nature  herself, — that  viewing  of  all  things  "  in 
disconnection  dull  and  spiritless,"  which,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  the  truest  definition  of  Atheism,  inasmuch 
as  a  unity  in  the  universe  is  the  first  element  in  our  con- 
ception of  God, — this  dark  patliAvay  also  was  not  without 
its  outlet  into  the  day.  For  the  God  in  E"ature  is  not 
only  a  God  of  Eeauty,  but  a  God  of  Law  ;  his  unity  can 
be  apprehended  in  power  as  well  as  in  glory ;  and  Words- 
worth's mind,  "  sinking  inward  upon  itself  from  thought  to 
thought,"  found  rest  for  the  time  in  that  austere  religion, — 
Hebrew  at  once  and  scientific,  common  to  a  !Newton  and  a 
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Jolo,_wlnch  is  fostered  by  the  prolonged  contemplation  of 
the  mere  Order  of  the  sum  of  things. 

Not  in  vain 
I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 

That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason. 

Xot,  indeed,  in  vain  !  For  he  felt  now  that  there  is  no 
side  of  truth,  however  remote  from  human  interests,  no 
aspect  of  the  universe,  however  av/ful  and  impersonal, 
which  may  not  have  power  at  some  season  to  guide  and 
support  the  spirit  of  man.  "When  Goodness  is  obscured, 
when  Beauty  wearies,  there  are  some  souls  which  still 
can  cling  and  grapple  to  the  conception  of  eternal  Law. 

Of  such  stern  consolations  the  poet  speaks  as  having 
restored  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  But  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  also  another  solace  of  a  gentler  kind.  It  was 
about  this  time  (1795)  that  Wordsworth  was  blessed  with 
the  permanent  companionship  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  but  whom,  since  childhood,  he  had 
seen  only  at  long  intervals.  Miss  "Wordsworth,  after  her 
father's  death,  had  lived  mainly  with  her  maternal  grand- 
father, ISIr.  Cookson,  at  Penrith,  occasionally  at  Halifax 
with  other  relations,  or  at  Forncett  with  her  uncle  Dr. 
Cookson,  Canon  of  "Windsor.  She  was  now  able  to  join 
her  favourite  brother  ;  and  in  this  gifted  woman  Words- 
worth found  a  gentler  and  sunnier  likeness  of  himself; 
he  found  a  love  which  never  wearied,  and  a  sympathy 
fervid  without  blindness,  whose  suggestions  lay  so  directly 
in  his  mind's  natural  course  that  they  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  same  individuality,  and  to  form  at  once  a  portion 
of  his  inmost  being.  The  opening  of  tliis  new  era  of 
domestic  happiness  demands  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISS  WORDSWORTH — LYRICAL  BALLADS— SETTLEMENT  AT 

GRASMERE. 

From  among  many  letters  of  Miss  Wordsworth's  to  a 
beloved  friend,  (JSIiss  Jane  Pollard,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Marshall,  of  Hallsteads),  Avhich  have  been  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  I  may  without  impropriety  quote  a  few 
passages  which  illustrate  the  character  and  the  affection  of 
brother  and  sister  alike.  And  first,  in  a  letter  (Forncett, 
February  1792),  comparing  her  brothers  Christopher  and 
William,  she  says :  "  Christopher  is  steady  and  sincere  in 
his  attachments.  William  has  both  these  virtues  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  a  sort  of  violence  of  affection,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  Avhich  demonstrates  itself  every  moment 
of  the  day,  Avhen  the  objects  of  his  affection  are  present 
with  him,  in  a  thousand  almost  imperceptible  attentions 
to  their  wishes,  in  a  sort  of  restless  v/atch  fulness  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe,  a  tenderness  that  never  sleeps, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  delicacy  of  manner  as  I  have 
observed  in  few  men."  And  again  (Forncett,  June  1793), 
she  writes  to  the  same  friend  :  "  I  have  strolled  into  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  where  I  am  enjoying  the  melody 
of  birds,  and  the  busy  sounds  of  a  fine  summer's  evening. 
But  oh  !  how  imperfect  is  my  pleasure  whilst  I  am  alone ! 
Wliy  are  you  not  seated  with  me  1  and  my  dear  William, 
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why  is  he  not  here  also  1  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  see 
you  hotli  near  me.  I  hear  t/ou  point  out  a  spot,  where  if 
we  could  erect  a  little  cottage  and  call  it  our  own  we 
should  be  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  see  my  brother 
fired  with  the  idea  of  leading  his  sister  to  such  a  retreat. 
Our  parlour  is  in  a  moment  furnished,  our  garden  is 
adorned  by  magic ;  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  spring  at 
our  command  ;  the  wood  behind  the  house  lifts  its  head, 
and  famishes  us  with  a  winter's  shelter  and  a  summer's 
noonday  shade.  My  dear  friend,  I  trust  that  ere  long 
you  will  be,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks,  and  my  dear  William  may  be  of  our 
party.  .  .  .  He  is  now  going  upon  a  tour  in  the  west  of 
England,  with  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  schoolfellow, 
— a  man  of  fortune,  who  is  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  only  requests  the  favour  of  "William's  com- 
pany. He  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  quit  this  companion 
as  soon  as  anything  more  advantageous  offers.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  likely  to  have  the  happiness  of 
introducing  you  to  my  beloved  brother.  You  must  for- 
give me  for  talking  so  much  of  him ;  my  affection  hurries 
me  on,  and  makes  me  forget  that  you  cannot  be  so  much 
interested  in  the  subject  as  I  am.  You  do  not  know  him; 
you  do  not  know  how  amiable  he  is.  Perhaps  you  reply, 
'  But  I  know  how  blinded  you  are.'  Well,  my  dearest, 
I  plead  guilty  at  once ;  I  must  be  blind ;  he  cannot  be  so 
pleasing  as  my  fondness  makes  him.  I  am  willing  to 
allow  that  half  the  virtues  with  which  I  fancy  him 
endowed  are  the  creation  of  my  love ;  but  surely  I  may 
be  excused  !  He  was  never  tired  of  comforting  his  sister; 
he  never  left  her  in  anger  ;  he  always  met  her  with  joy ; 
he  preferred  her  society  to  every  other  pleasure  ;^or  rather, 
when  we  were  so  happy  as  to  be  within  each  other's  reach, 
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he  had  no  pleasure  when  we  were  compelled  to  be 
divided.  Do  not  then  expect  too  much  from  this  brother 
of  whom  I  have  delighted  so  to  talk  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  be  with  him  more  than  once  before  he 
will  be  perfectly  easy  in  conversation.  In  the  second 
place,  his  person  is  not  in  his  favour — at  least  I  should 
think  not ;  but  I  soon  ceased  to  discover  this— nay,  I 
almost  thought  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  was 
erroneous.  He  is,  however,  certainly  rather  plain ;  though 
otherwise  has  an  extremely  thoughtful  countenance,  but 
when  he  speaks  it  is  often  lighted  up  by  a  smile  which  I 
think  very  pleasing.  Eut  enough,  he  is  my  brother ;  why 
should  I  describe  him  1  I  shall  be  launching  agam  into 
panegyric." 

The  brother's  language  to  his  sister  is  equally  affectionate. 
"How  much  do  I  wish,"  he  writes  in  1793,  "that  each 
emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  visits  your  heart  should 
excite  a  similar  pleasure  or  a  similar  pain  within  me,  by 
that  sympathy  which  wiU  almost  identify"  us  when  we 
have  stolen  to  our  little  cottage.  ...  I  wiU  write  to  my 
uncle,  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  think  of  going  anywhere 
before  I  have  been  with  you.  Whatever  answer  he  gives 
me,  I  certainly  will  make  a  point  of  once  more  mingling 
my  transports  with  yours.  Alas  !  my  dear  sister,  how 
soon  must  this  happiness  expire ;  yet  there  are  moments 
worth  ages." 

And  again :  in  the  same  year  he  writes,  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  sister  !  with  what  transport  shall  I  again  meet  you  ! 
with  what  rapture  shall  I  again  wear  out  the  day  in  your 
sight !  ..."  I  see  you  in  a  moment  running,  or  rather 
flying,  to  my  arms." 

Wordsworth  was  in  aU  things  fortunate,  but  in  nothing 
more  fortunate  than  in  this,  that  so  unique  a  companion 
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should  have  been  ready  to  devote  herself  to  him  with  an 
affection  wholly  free  from  egotism  or  jealousy, — an  affection 
that  yearned  only  to  satisfy  his  subtlest  needs,  and  to 
transfuse  all  that  was  best  in  herself  into  his  larger  being. 
And  indeed  that  fortunate  admixture  or  influence,  whence- 
soever  derived,  which  raised  the  race  of  Wordsworth  to 
poetic  fame,  was  almost  more  dominant  and  conspicuous 
in  Dorothy  Wordsworth  than  in  the  poet  himself.  "  The 
shooting  lights  of  her  wild  eyes  "  reflected  to  the  full  the 
strain  of  imaginative  emotion  Avhich  was  mingled  in  the 
poet's  nature  with  that  spirit  of  steadfast  and  conservative 
virtue  which  has  already  given  to  the  family  a  Master  of 
Trinity,  two  Bishops,  and  other  divines  and  scholars  of 
weight  and  consideration.  In  the  poet  himself  the  con- 
servative and  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  his  character 
became  more  and  more  apparent  as  advancing  years 
stiffened  the  movements  of  the  mind.  In  his  sister  the 
ardent  element  was  less  restrained ;  it  showed  itself  in  a 
most  innocent  direction,  but  it  brought  with  it  a  heavy 
punishment.  Her  passion  for  nature  and  her  affection 
for  her  brother  led  her  into  mountain  rambles  which  were 
beyond  her  strength,  and  her  last  years  were  spent  in 
a  condition  of  physical  and  mental  decay. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  world  who  could  have  been  to 
the  poet  such  a  companion  as  his  sister  became.  She  had 
not,  of  course,  his  grasp  of  mind  or  his  poetic  power ;  but 
her  sensitiveness  to  nature  was  quite  as  keen  as  his,  and 
her  disposition  resembled  his  "  with  sunshine  added  to  day- 
liL^ht." 


'^b'- 


Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lamhs  in  the  green  field, 

Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved ;  methoughfc 

Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed, 
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That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silont  hills, 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have  had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them,  and  to  all  creatures. 

Her  journal  of  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  her  description 
of  a  week  on  Ullswater,  affixed  to  AVordswortli's  Guide  to 
the  LaTies, — diaries  not  written  for  publication  but  merely 
to  communicate  lier  own  delight  to  intimate  friends  at  a 
distance, — are  surely  indescribably  attractive  in  their  naive 
and  tender  feeling,  combined  Avith  a  w:lelicacy  of  insight 
into  natural  beauty  which  was  almost  a  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  If  Ave  compare,  for  instance,  any  of 
her  descriptions  of  the  Lakes  with  Southey's,  we  see  the 
difference  between  mere  literary  skill,  which  can  now  be 
rivalled  in  manj^  quarters,  and  that  sympathetic  intuition 
which  comes  of  love  alone.  Even  if  we  compare  her  with 
Gray,  whose  short  notice  of  Cumberland  bears  on  every 
page  the  stamp  of  a  true  poet,  we  are  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  Miss  Wordsworth's  tenderness  for  all  living 
things  gives  character  and  pathos  to  her  landscapes,  and 
evokes  from  the  wildest  solitude  some  note  that  thrills  the 
heart. 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears. 
And  hiimble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 

The  cottage  life  in  her  brother's  company  Avhich  we 
have  seen  Miss  Wordsworth  picturing  to  herself  with  girlish 
ardour,  was  destined  to  be  realized  no  long  time  afterwards, 
thanks  to  the  unlooked-for  outcome  of  another  friendship. 
If  the  poet's  sister  was  his  first  admirer,  Eaisley  Calvert 
may  fairly  claim  the  second  place.  Calvert  was  the  son 
of  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  ISTorff^lk,  who  possessed 
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large  estates  m  Cumlrerland.  He  attached  timself  to 
Wordsworth,  and  in  1793  and  1794  the  friends  were 
much  together.  Calvert  was  then  attacked  by  consump- 
tion, and  Wordsworth  nursed  him  with  patient  care.  It 
was  found  at  his  death  that  he  had  left  his  friend 
a  legacy  of  900Z.  "The  act,"  says  Wordsworth, 
"  was  done  entirely  from  a  confidence  on  his  part  that  I 
had  powers  and  attainments  which  might  be  of  use  to 
mankind.  Upon  the  interest  of  the  900Z. — 400Z.  being 
laid  out  in  annuity — with  200?.  deducted  from  the  princi- 
pal, and  100?.  a  legacy  to  my  sister,  and  lOOZ.  more  which 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  have  brought  me,  my  sister  and  I 
pontrived  to  live  seven  years,  nearly  eight." 

Trusting  in  this  small  capital,  and  with  nothing  to  look 
to  in  the  future  except  the  uncertain  prospect  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Lord  Lonsdale's  debt  to  the  family,  Wordsworth 
settled  with  his  sister  at  Eacedown,  near  Crewkerne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  the  choice  of  this 
locality  being  apparently  determined  by  the  offer  of  a 
cottage  on  easy  terms.  Here,  in  the  first  home  Avhich  he 
had  possessed,  Wordsworth's  steady  devotion  to  poetry 
began.  He  had  already,  in  1792,^  published  two  little 
poems,  the  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  which 
Miss  Wordsworth  (to  whom  the  Evening  Walk  w^as 
addressed)  criticises  with  candour  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
friend  (Forncett,  February  1792) : — 

"  The  scenes  which  he  describes  have  been  viewed  with 
a  poet's  eye,  and  are  portrayed  with  a  poet's  pencil ;  and 
the  poems  contain  many  passages  exquisitely  beautiful; 
but  they  also  contain  many  .faults,  the  chief  of  which  are 
obscurity  and  a  too  frequent  use  of  some  particular  expres- 

1  The  Memoirs  say  in  1793,  but  the  following  MS.  letter  of 
1792  speaks  of  them  as  already  published. 
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sions  and  uncommon  words ;  for  instance,  moveless,  which 
he  applies  in  a  sense,  if  not  new,  at  least  different  from  its 
ordinary  one.  Ey  moveless,'  when  applied  to  the  swan,  he 
means  that  sort  of  motion  which  is  smooth  without  agita- 
tion; it  is  a  very  beautiful  epithet,  but  ought  to  have 
been  cautiously  used.  The  word  viewless  also  is  intro- 
duced far  too  often.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did  not 
submit  the  works  to  the  inspection  of  some  friend  before 
their  publication,  and  he  also  joins  with  me  in  this 
regret." 

These  poems  show  a  careful  and  minute  observation  of 
nature,  but  their  versification — stiH  reminding  us  of  the 
imitators  of  Pope — has  little  originality  or  charm.  They 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Coleridge,  but  had  no  further 
success. 

At  Eacedown  "Wordsworth  finished  Guilt  and  Sorroio, 
a  poem  gloomy  in  tone  and  written  mainly  in  his  period 
of  depression  and  unrest, — and  wrote  a  tragedy  called  The 
Borderers,  of  which  only  a  few  lines  show  any  promise  of 
future  excellence.  He  then  wrote  The  Ruined  Cottage, 
now  incorporated  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Excursion.  This 
poem,  on  a  subject  thoroughly  suited  to  his  powers,  Avas 
his  first  work  of  merit ;  and  Coleridge,  who  visited  the 
quiet  household  in  June  1797,  pronounces  this  poem 
"superior,  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  to  anything  in 
our  language  which  in  any  way  resembles  it."  In 
July  1797  the  Wordsworths  removed  to  Alfoxden,  a 
large  house  in  Somersetshire,  near  I^etherstowey,  where 
Coleridge  was  at  that  time  living.  Here  "Wordsworth 
added  to  his  income  by  taking  as  pupil  a  young  boy,  the 
hero  of  the  trifling  poem  Anecdote  for  Fathers,  a  son  of 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu ;  and  here  he  composed  many  of  his 
smaller   pieces.      He    has    described   the   origin   of  the 
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Ancient  Mariner  and  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  a  well-known 
passage,  part  of  wliicli  I  must  here  repeat  :— 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1797,  Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  my- 
self started  from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  witli 
a  view  to  visit  Linton,  and  the  Vallej'  of  Stones  near  to  it ;  and 
as  our  united  funds  were  very  small,  we  agreed  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  tour  by  writing  a  poem,  to  be  sent  to  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned 
the  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr, 
Coleridge  said,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cruikshank.  Much  the  greatest 
part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  invention  ;  but  certain 
parts  I  suggested  i  for  example,  some  crime  was  to  be  committed 
which  was  to  bring  upon  the  Old  ISTavigatoi',  as  Coleridge  after- 
wards delighted  to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  crime  and  his  own  wanderings.  I  had  been 
reading  in  Shelvocke's  Voyages,  a  day  or  two  before,  that,  while 
doubling  Cape  Horn  they  frequently  saw  albatrosses  in  that 
latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl,  some  extending  their  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  '  Suppose,'  said  I,  '  \o\x  represent  him 
as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea, 
and  that  the  tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them 
to  avenge  the  crime.  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  adopted  accordingly.  I  also  suggested  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship  by  the  dead  man,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I 
had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the  poem.  We 
began  the  composition  together,  on  that  to  me  memorable  even- 
ing. I  furnished  two  or  three  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  in  particular — 

And  listened  like  a  three  years'  child  ; 
The  Mariner  had  his  will. 

As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  conjointly  our  respective  man- 
ners proved  so  widely  different,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
presumptuous  in  me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  under- 
taking upon  which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clog.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  grew  and  grew,  till  it  became  too  important  for  our 
first  object,  which  was  limited  to  our  expectation  of  five  pounds;  ■ 
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aud  we  began  to  think  of  a  volume,  which  was  to  consist,  as 
]\rr.  Coleridge  has  told  the  world,  of  poems  chiefly  on  super- 
natural subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  but  looked  at,  as 
much  as  might  be,  through  an  imaginative  medium." 

The  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  whose  first  beginnings 
have  here  been  traced,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  by  Mr.  Cottle,  at  Bristol  This  vohime  contained 
several  poems  which  have  been  justly  blamed  for  triviality, 
—as  Tlie  Thorn,  Goody  Blake,  The  Idiot  Boy ;  several 
in  which,  as  in  Simon  Lee,  triviality  is  mingled  with 
much  real  pathos  ;  and  some,  as  Expostulation  and  Reply 
and  The  Tables  Turned,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
Wordsworth's  nature.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
if  these  two  last-named  poems— to  the  careless  eye  so 
slight  and  trifling— were  all  that  had  remained  from 
Wordsworth's  hand,  they  would  have  "spoken  to  the 
comprehending "  of  a  new  individuality,  as  distinct  and 
unmistakeable  in  its  way  as  that  which  Sappho  has  left 
engraven  on  the  world  for  ever  in  words  even  fewer  than 
these.  And  the  volume  ended  with  a  poem  which  Words- 
worth composed  in  1798,  in  one  day,  during  a  tour  with 
his  sister  to  Tintern  and  Chepstow.  The  Lines  icritten 
above  Tintern  Abbey  have  become,  as  it  were,  the  locus 
classicus  or  consecrated  formulary  of  the  Wordsworthian 
faith.  They  say  in  brief  what  it  is  the  work  of  the  poet's 
biographer  to  say  in  detail. 

As  soon  as  this  volume  was  published  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister  sailed  for  Hamburg,  in  the  hope  that  their 
imperfect  acquaintance  Avith  the  German  language  might 
be  improved  by  the  heroic  remedy  of  a  Avinter  at  Goslar. 
But  at  Goslar  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  acquain- 
tances, and  their  self-improvement  consisted  mainly  in 
reading  German  books  to  themselves.     The  four  months 
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spent  at  Goslar,  however,  were  the  very  bloom  of  Words- 
Avorth's  poetic  career.  Through  none  of  his  poems  has 
the  peculiar  loveliness  of  English  scenery  and  English  girl- 
hood shone  more  delicately  than  through  those  which 
came  to  him  as  he  paced  the  frozen  gardens  of  that  deso- 
late city.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  Lucy  Gray,  and 
Ruth,  and  Nidtlng,  and  the  Poet's  Epitaph,  and  other 
poems  known  now  to  most  men  as  possessing  in  its  full 
fragrance  his  especial  charm.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
'  memory  of  some  emotion  prompted  the  lines  on  Liicy.  Of 
the  history  of  that  emotion  he  has  told  us  nothing  ;  I 
forbear,  therefore,  to  inquire  concernmg  it,  or  even  to 
peculate.  That  it  was  to  the  poet's  honour  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  who  ever  learned  such  secrets  rightly  ?  or  who 
should  wish  to  learn  ?  It  is  best  to  leave  the  sanctuary  of 
all  hearts  inviolate,  and  to  respect  the  reserve  not  only  of 
the  living  but  of  the  dead.  Of  these  poems,  almost 
alone,  Wordsworth  in  his  autobiographical  notes  has  said 
nothing  whatever.  One  of  them  he  suppressed  for  years, 
and  printed  only  in  a  later  volume.  One  can,  indeed,  Avell 
imagine  that  there  may  be  poems  which  a  man  may  be 
willing  to  give  to  the  world  only  in  the  hope  that  their 
pathos  will  be,  as  it  were,  protected  by  its  own  intensity, 
and  that  those  who  are  worthiest  to  comprehend  will  be 
least  disposed  to 'discuiss  them. 

The  autobiographical  notes  on  his  own  works  above 
alluded  to  were  dictated  by  the  poet  to  his  friend  Miss 
Isabella  EenAvick,  at  her  urgent  request,  in  1843,  and  pre- 
serve many  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  poem  was  composed.  They  are  to  be 
found  printed  entire  among  Wordsworth's  prose  works, 
and  I  shall  therefore  cite  them  only  occasionally.  Of 
Lucy  Gray,  for  instance,  he  says, — 
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"  It  was  founded  on  a  circumstance  told  me  by  my  sister,  of 
a  little  girl  who,  not  far  from  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  was  be- 
M'ildered  in  a  snowstorm.  Her  footsteps  were  tracked  by  her 
parents  to  the  middle  of  the  lock  of  a  canal,  and  no  other 
vestige  of  her,  backward  or  forward,  could  be  traced.  The  body, 
however,  was  found  in  the  canal.  The  wa}'  in  which  the  inci- 
dent was  treated,  and  the  spiritualizing  of  the  character,  might 
furnish  hints  for  contrasting  the  imaginative  influences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  over  common  life,  with  Crabbe's 
matter-of-fact  style  of  handling  subjects  of  the  same  kind." 

And  of  the  Lines  loritten  in  Germany,  1798-9, — • 

"  A  bitter  winter  it  was  when  these  verses  were  composed  by 
the  side  of  my  sister,  in  our  lodgings,  at  a  draper's  house,  in 
the  romantic  imperial  town  of  Goslar,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hartz 
forest.  So  severe  was  the  cold  of  this  winter,  that  when  we 
passed  out  of  the  parlour  warmed  by  the  stove  our  cheeks  were 
struck  by  the  air  as  by  cold  iron.  I  slept  in  a  room  over  a 
passage  that  was  not  ceiled.  The  people  of  the  house  used  to 
say,  rather  unfeelingly,  that  they  expected  I  should  be  frozen 
to  death  some  night ;  but  with  the  protection  of  a  pelisse  lined 
with  fur,  and  a  dog's-skin  bonnet,  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
peasants,  I  walked  daily  on  the  ramparts  or  on  a  sort  of  public 
ground  or  garden,  in  which  was  a  pond.  Here  I  had  no  com- 
panion but  a  kingfisher,  a  beautiful  creature  that  used  to  glance 
by  me.  I  consequently  became  much  attached  to  it.  During 
these  walks  I  composed  The  Poet's  Epita^ih." 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  impressive  instance  of  the 
contrast,  familiar  to  biographers,  between  the  apparent  in- 
significance and  the  real  importance  of  their  hero  in  undis- 
tinguished youth.  To  any  one  considering  Wordsworth  as 
he  then  was, — a  rough  and  somewhat  stubborn  young  man, 
who,  in  nearly  thirty  years  of  life,  had  seemed  alternately 
to  idle  without  grace  and  to  study  without  advantage, — 
it  might  well  have  seemed  incredible  that  he  could  have 
anything  new  or  valuable  to  communicate  to  mankhad. 
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Where  had  been  his  experience  1  or  where  ^Yas  the  indica- 
tion of  that  wealth  of  sensuous  emotion  which  in  such  a 
nature  as  Keats'  seems  almost  to  dispense  with  experience 
and  to  give  novelty  by  giving  vividness  to  such  passions 
as  are  known  to   all  1     If  "Wordsworth  were  to  impress 
mankind  it  must  be,  one  might  have  thought,  by  travelling 
out  of  himself  altogether — by  revealing  some  such  energy 
of   imagination  as  can  create  a  world  of  romance  and 
adventure  in  the  shyest  heart.     But  this  was  not  so  to  be. 
Already  Wordsworth's  minor  poems  had  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely Avith  his  own  feelings,  and  with  the  objects  actually 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  it  was  at  Goslar  that  he  planned,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  quitting  Goslar  that  he  began,  a  much 
longer  poem,  whose  subject  was  to  be  still  more  intimately 
personal,  being  the  development  of  his  own  mind.     This 
poem,  dedicated  to  Coleridge,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a 
confidence  bestowed  on  an  intimate  friend,  was  finished  in 
1805,  but  was  not  published  till  after  the  poet's  death. 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  then  named  it  The  Prelude,  indicating 
thus  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  Excursion — or 
rather,  to  the  projected  poem  of  the  Recluse,  of  which  the 
Excursion  was  to  form    only    the  Second  out  of  three 
Divisions.     One  Book  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Recluse 
was  written,  but  is  yet  unpublished ;  the  Third  Division 
was  never  even  begun,  and  "  the  materials,"  we  are  told,  "of 
which  it  would  have  been  formed  have  been  incorporated, 
for  the  most  part,   in  the  author's  other  publications." 
ISTor  need  this  change  of  plan  be  regretted  :  didactic  poems 
admit  easily  of  mutilation  ;  and   all  that  can  be  called 
plot  in  this  scries  of  works  is  contained  in  the  Prelude,  in 
which  we  see  Wordsworth  arriving  at  those  convictions 
v.'hich  in  the  Excursion  he  pauses  to  expound. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Wordsworth  has 
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"been  -wholly  successful  in  the  attempt — for  such  the 
Prelude  virtually  is — to  write  an  epic  poem  on  his  own 
education.  Such  a  poem  must  almost  necessarily  appear 
tedious  and  egoistic,  and  "Wordsworth's  manner  has  not 
tact  enough  to  prevent  these  defects  from  being  felt  to  the 
full.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  constant  desire  frugally  to 
extract,  as  it  were,  its  full  teaching  from,  the  minutest 
event  which  has  befallen  him,  he  supplements  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  autobiographer  with  the  conscientious 
exactness  of  the  moralist,  and  is  apt  to  insist  on  trifles 
such  as  lodge  in  the  corners  of  every  man's  memory,  as  if 
they  were  unique  lessons  vouchsafed  to  himself  alone. 

Yet  it  follows  from  this  very  temper  of  mind  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  autobiography  which  we  can  read  with  such 
implicit  confidence  as  tho,  Prelude.  In  the  case  of  this,  as  of 
so  many  of  "Wordsworth's  productions,  our  first  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  form  which  the  poem  assumes  yields  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  fitness  to  express  precisely  what  the  poet  intends. 
!N"or  are  there  many  men  who,  in  recounting  the  story  of 
their  own  lives,  could  combine  a  candour  so  absolute  with 
so  much  of  dignity — who  could  treat  their  personal  histor}^ 
so  impartially  as  a  means  of  conveying  lessons  of  general 
truth — or  who,  while  chronicling  such  small  things,  could 
remain  so  great.  The  Prelude  is  a  book  of  good  augury 
for  human  nature.  "\A^e  ^cg\  in  reading  it  as  if  the  stock  of 
mankind  were  sound.  The  soul  seems  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength  by  the  mere  development  of  her 
inborn  power.  And  the  scene  with  which  the  poem  at 
once  opens  and  concludes — the  return  to  the  Lake  country 
as  to  a  permanent  and  satisfying  home — places  the  poet  at 
last  amid  his  true  surroundings,  and  leaves  us  to  contem- 
plate him  as  completed  by  a  harmony  without  him,  which 
he  of  all  men  most  needed  to  evoke  the  harmony  within. 


CHAPTEE  IT. 

THE   ENGLISH   LAKES. 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire,  are  singularly  fitted  to  supply  such  ele- 
ments of  moral  sustenance  as  l^ature's  aspects  can  afford 
to  man.  There  are,  indeed,  many  mountain  regions  of 
greater  awfulness  ;  but  prospects  of  ice  and  terror  should 
be  a  rare  stimulant  rather  than  an  habitual  food ;  and  the 
physical  difficulties  inseparable  from  immense  elevations 
depress  the  inhabitant  and  preoccupy  the  traveller. 
There  are  many  lakes  under  a  more  lustrous  sky ;  but  the 
healthy  activities  of  life  demand  a  scene  brilliant  without 
languor,  and  a  beauty  which  can  refresh  and  satisfy 
rather  than  lull  or  overpower.  Without  advancing  any 
untenable  claim  to  British  pre-eminence  in  the  matter  of 
scenery,  we  may,  perhaps,  follow  on  both  these  points  the 
judgment  which  Wordsworth  has  expressed  in  his  Guide 
to  the  Lakes,  a  work  Avhich  condenses  the  results  of  many 
years  of  intimate  observation. 

"  Our  tracts  of  wood  and  water,"  he  says,  "  are  almost 
diminutive  in  comparison  (with  Switzerland) ;  therefore, 
as  far  as  sublimity  is  dependent  upon  absohite  bulk  and 
height,  and  atmospherical  influences  in  connexion  with 
these,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  rivalship.  But 
a  short  residence  among  the  British  mountains  will  furnish 
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abundant  proof,  that,  after  a  certain  point  of  elevation, 
viz.,  that  which  allows  of  compact  and  fleecy  clouds 
settling  upon,  or  sweeping  over,  the  summits,  the  sense  of 
siihlimity  depends  more  upon  form  and  relation  of  objects 
to  each  other  than  upon  their  actual  magnitude  ;  and  that 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet  is  sufiicient  to  call  forth  in  a 
most  impressive  degree  the  creative,  and  magnifying,  and 
softening  powers  of  the  atmosphere." 

And  again,  as  to  climate  ;  "  The  rain,"  he  says,  "  here 
comes  down  heartily,  and  is  frequently  succeeded  by  clear 
bright  weather,  when  every  brook  is  vocal,  and  every 
torrent  sonorous ;  brooks  and  torrents  which  are  never 
muddy  even  in  the  heaviest  floods.  Days  of  unsettled 
weather,  with  partial  showers,  are  very  frequent ;  but 
the  showers,  darkening  or  brightening  as  they  fly 
from  hill  to  hill,  are  not  less  grateful  to  the  eye  than 
finely  interwoven  passages  of  gay  and  sad  music  are 
touching  to  the  ear.  Yapours  exhaling  from  the  lakes 
and  meadows  after  sunrise  in  a  hot  season,  or  in  moist 
weather  brooding  upon  the  heights,  or  descending  towards 
the  valleys  with  inaudible  motion,  give  a  visionary  cha- 
racter to  everything  around  them  ;•  and  are  in  themselves 
so  beautiful  as  to  dispose  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  simple  nations  (such  as  the  Laplanders  of  this  day) 
by  whom  they  are  taken  for  guardian  deities  of  the 
mountains ;  or  to  sympathize  with  others  who  have  fan- 
cied these  delicate  apparitions  to  be  the  spirits  of  their 
departed  ancestors.  Akin  to  these  are  fleecy  clouds  rest- 
ing upon  the  hill-tops ;  they  are  not  easily  managed  in 
picture,  with  their  accompaniments  of  blue  sky,  but  how 
glorious  are  they  in  nature  !  how  pregnant  with  imagina- 
tion for  the  poet  !  And  the  height  of  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains is  sufficient  to  exhibit  daily  and  hourly  instances  of 
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those  mysterious  attachments.  Such  clouds,  cleaving  to 
their  stations,  or  lifting  up  suddenly  their  glittering  heads 
from  behind  rocky  barriers,  or  hurrying  out  of  sight  with 
speed  of  the  sharpest  edge,  will  often  tempt  an  inhabitant 
to  congratulate  himself  on  belonging  to  a  country  of  mists 
and  clouds  and  storms,  and  make  him  think  of  the  blank 
sky  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  cerulean  vacancy  of  Italy,  as  an 
unanimated  and  even  a  sad  spectacle." 

The  consciousness  of  a  preceding  turmoil  brings  home 
to  ns  best  the  sense  of  perfect  peace ;  and  a  climate  accus- 
tomed to  storm-cloud  and  tempest  can  melt  sometimes 
into  "  a  day  as  still  as  heaven  "  with  a  benignant  tranquil- 
lity which  calmer  regions  can  scarcely  know.  Such  a  day 
Wordsworth  has  described  in  language  of  such  delicate 
truth  and  beauty  as  only  a  long  and  intimate  love  can 
inspire : 

"It  has  been  said  tliat  in  human  life  there  are  moments 
worth  ages.  In  a  more  subdued  tone  of  sympathy  may  we 
affirm,  that  in  the  climate  of  England  there  are,  for  the  lover  of 
Nature,  days  which  are  worth  whole  months,  I  might  say,  even 
years.  One  of  these  favoured  days  sometimes  occurs  in  spring- 
time, when  that  soft  air  is  breathing  over  the  blossoms  and  new- 
born verdure  which  inspired  Buchanan  with  his  beautiful  Ode 
to  the  First  of  May ;  the  air  which,  in  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy, 
he  likens  to  that  of  the  golden  age, — to  that  which  gives  motion 
to  the  funereal  cypresses  on  the  banks  of  Lethe  ;  to  the  air 
which  is  to  salute  beatified  spirits  when  expiatory  fires  shall 
have  consumed  the  earth  with  all  her  habitations.  But  it  is 
in  autumn  that  days  of  such  affecting  influence  most  frequently 
intervene.  The  atmosphere  seems  refined,  and  the  sky  rendered 
more  crystalline,  as  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  year  abates  ;  the 
lights  and  Ehadovvs  are  more  delicate  ;  the  colouring  is  richer 
and  more  finely  harmonized;  and,  in  this  season  of  stillness, 
the  ear  being  unoccupied,  or  only  gently  excited,  the  sense  of 
vision  becomes  more  susceptible  of  its  appropriate  enjoyments. 
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A  resident  in  a  country  like  this  which  we  are  treating  of  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  presence  of  a  lake  is  indispensable  to 
exhibit  in  perfection  the  beauty  of  one  of  these  days ;  and  he 
must  have  experienced,  while  looking  on  the  unruffled  waters, 
that  the  imagination  by  their  aid  is  carried  into  recesses  o£ 
feeling  otherwise  impenetrable.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
heavens  are  not  only  brought  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
but  that  the  earth  is  mainly  looked  at,  and  thought  of,  through 
the  medium  of  a  purer  element.  The  happiest  time  is  when 
the  equinoctial  gales  are  departed  ;  but  their  fury  may  probably 
be  called  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  few  shattered  boughs,  whose 
leaves  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  the  faded  foliage  of  tlie 
stately  oaks  from  which  tliese  relics  of  the  storm  depend :  all 
else  speaks  of  tranquillity ;  not  a  breath  of  air,  no  restlessness 
of  insects,  and  not  a  moving  object  perceptible — except  the 
clouds  gliding  in  the  depths  of  the  lake,  or  tbe  traveller  passing 
along,  an  inverted  image,  whose  motion  seems  governed  by  the 
quiet  of  a  time  to  which  its  archetype,  the  living  person,  is 
perhaps  insensible  ;  or  it  may  happen  that  the  figure  of  one  o£ 
the  larger  birds,  a  raven  or  a  heron,  is  crossing  silently  among 
the  reflected  clouds,  while  the  voice  of  the  real  bird,  from  the 
element  aloft,  gently  awakens  in  the  spectator  the  recollection 
of  appetites  and  instincts,  pursuits  and  occupations,  that  deform 
and  agitate  the  world,  yet  have  no  power  to  prevent  nature 
from  putting  on  an  aspect  capable  of  satisfying  the  most  intense 
cravings  fou  the  tranquil,  the  lovely,  and  the  perfect,  to  which 
man,  the  noblest  of  her  creatures,  is  subject." 

The  scene  descriLcd  here  is  one  as  exquisite  in  detail  as 
majestic  in  general  eifect.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
region  to  which  Wordsworth's  love  was  given  that  there  is 
no  corner  of  it  without  a  meaning  and  a  charm ;  that  the 
open  record  of  its  immemorial  past  tells  us  at  every  turn 
that  all  agencies  have  conspired  for  loveliness  and  ruin 
itself  has  heen  benign.  A  passage  of  Wordsworth's 
describing  the  character  of  the  lake-shores  illustrates  this 
fact  with  lovin"  minuteness. 

O 
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"  Sublimity  is  the  result  of  nature's  first  great  dealings  with 
the  superficies  of  the  Earth  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  her 
subsequent  operations  is  towards  the  productioii  of  beauty,  by 
a  multiplicity  of  symmetrical  parts  uniting  in  a  consistent 
whole.  This  is  everywhere  exemplified  along  the  margins  of 
these  lakes.  Masses  of  rock,  that  have  been  precipitated  from 
the  heights  into  the  area  of  waters,  lie  in  some  places  like 
stranded  ships,  or  have  acquired  the  compact  structure  of  jutting 
piers,  or  project  in  little  peninsulas  crested  with  native  wood. 
The  smallest  rivulet,  one  whose  silent  influx  is  scarcely  notice- 
able in  a  season  of  dry  weather,  so  faint  is  the  dimple  made  by 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  smooth  lake,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
not  useless  in  shaping,  by  its  deposits  of  gravel  and  soil  in  time 
of  flood,  a  curve  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  But 
the  more  powerful  brooks,  encroaching  upon  the  level  of  the 
lake,  have,  in  course  of  time,  given  birth  to  ample  promontories 
of  sweeping  outline,  that  contrast  boldly  with  the  longitudinal 
base  of  the  steeps  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  while  their  flat  or 
gently-sloping  surfaces  never  fail  to  introduce,  into  the  midst  of 
desolation  and  barrenness,  the  elements  of  fertility,  even  where 
the  habitations  of  men  may  not  have  been  I'aisecJ." 

With  this  "vve  may  contrast,  as  a  companion  picture,  the 
poet's  description  of  the  tarns,  or  lonely  bodies  of  water, 
which  lie  here  and  there  among  the  hills : 

"  They  are  difficTilt  of  access  and  naked ;  yet  some  of  them 
are,  in  their  permanent  forms,  very  grand,  and  there  are  acci- 
dents of  things  which  would  make  the  meanest  of  them  interest- 
ing. At  all  events,  one  of  these  pools  is  an  acceptable  sight  to 
the  mountain  wanderer,  not  merely  as  an  incident  that  diver- 
sifies the  prospect,  but  as  forming  in  his  mind  a  centre  or  con- 
spicuous point  to  which  objects,  otherwise  disconnected  or  in- 
subordinated,  may  be  referred.  Some  few  have  a  varied  outline, 
with  bold  heath-clad  promontories  ;  and  as  they  mostly  lie  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  precipice,  the  water,  where  the  sun  is  not  shining 
upon  it,  appears  black  and  sullen,  and  round  the  margin  huge 
stones  and  masses  of  rock  are  scattered,  some  defying  conjecture 
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as  to  the  means  by  -vvliich  they  came  thither,  and  others 
obviously  fallen  from  on  high,  the  contribution  of  ages  !  A  not 
nnpleasing  sadness  is  induced  by  this  perplexitj',  and  these 
images  of  decay  ;  while  the  prospect  of  a  body  of  pure  water,  un- 
attended with  groves  and  other  cheerful  rural  images  by 
which  fresh  water  is  usually  accompanied,  and  unable  to  give 
furtherance  to  the  meagre  vegetation  around  it,  excites  a  sense 
of  some  repulsive  power  strongly  put  forth,  and  thus  deepens 
the  melancholy  natural  to  such  scenes." 

To  those  who  lovo  to  deduce  the  character  of  a  popula- 
tion from  the  character  of  their  race  and  surroundings 
the  peasantry  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  form  an 
attractive  theme.  Drawn  in  great  part  from  the  strong 
Scandinavian  stock,  they  dwell  in  a  land  solemn  and 
beautiful  as  Norway  itself,  but  without  Norway's  rigour 
and  penurj',  and  with  still  lakes  and  happy  rivers  instead 
of  Norway's  inarming  melancholy  sea.  They  are  a  moun- 
tain folk ;  but  their  mountains  are  no  precipices  of  insu- 
perable snow,  such  as  keep  the  dwellers  in  some  Swiss 
hamlet  shut  in  ignorance  and  stagnating  into  idiocy. 
These  barriers  divide  only  to  concentrate,  and  environ 
only  to  endear ;  their  guardianship  is  but  enough  to  give 
an  added  unity  to  each  group  of  kindred  homes.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  Cumbrian  dalesmen  have  afforded 
perhaps  as  near  a  realization  as  human  fates  have  yet 
allowed  of  the  rural  society  which  statesmen  desire  for 
their  country's  greatness.  They  have  given  an  example 
of  substantial  comfort  strenuously  won;  of  home  affec- 
tions intensified  by  independent  strength;  of  isolation 
without  ignorance,  and  of  a  shrewd  simplicity;  of  an 
hereditary  virtue  which  needs  no  support  from  fanaticism, 
and  to  which  honour  is  more  than  law. 

The  school  of  political  economists,  moreover,  who  urge 
the  advantage  of  a  peasant  proprietary — of  small  inde- 
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pendent  holdings, — as  at  once  drawing  from  the  land  the 
fullest  produce  and  rearing  upon  it  the  most  vigorous 
and  provident  population, — this  school,  as  is  well  known, 
finds  in  the  statesmen  of  Cumberland  one  of  its  favourite 
examples.  In  the  days  of  border-wars,  when  the  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  existence  of  as  many  armed  men 
as  possible,  in  readiness  to  repel  the  Scot,  the  abbeys  and 
great  proprietors  in  the  north  readily  granted  small  estates 
on  military  tenure,  which  tenure,  when  personal  service 
in  the  field  was  no  longer  needed,  became  in  most  cases 
an  absolute  OAvnership.  The  attachment  of  these  states- 
men to  their  hereditary  estates,  the  heroic  efforts  which 
they  would  make  to  avoid  parting  with  them,  formed  an 
imjDressive  phenomenon  in  the  little  world — a  world  at 
once  of  equality  and  of  conservatism — which  was  the 
scene  of  Wordsworth's  childish  years,  and  which  remained 
his  manhood's  ideal. 

The  growth  of  large  fortunes  in  England,  and  the 
increased  competition  for  land,  has  swallowed  up  many  of 
these  small  independent  holdings  in  the  extensive  pro- 
perties of  wealthy  men.  And  at  the  same  time  the  sj^read 
of  education,  and  the  improved  poor-laws  and  other 
legislation,  by  raising  the  condition  of  other  parts  of 
England,  have  tended  to  obliterate  the  contrast  Avhich 
was  so  marked  in  Wordsworth's  day.  How  marked  tliat 
contrast  was,  a  comparison  of  Crabbe's  poems  with 
Wordsworth's  will  sufficiently  indicate.  Both  are  true 
painters  ;  but  while  in  the  one  we  see  poverty  as  some- 
thing gross  and  degrading,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Village 
stand  out  from  a  background  of  pauperism  and  crime  ;  in 
the  other  picture  poverty  means  nothing  worse  than 
privation,  and  the  poet  in  the  presence  of  the  most  tragic 
outcast  of  fortune  could  still 
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Have  laughed  himself  to  scoru,  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 

"Naj,  even  "wlien  a  state  far  below  the  Leech- Gatherer's  has 
been  reached,  and  mind  and  body  alike  are  in  their  last  de- 
cay, the  life  of  the  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  at  one  remove 
from  nothingness,  has  yet  a  dignity  and  a  usefulness  of  its 
own.  His  fading  days  are  passed  in  no  sad  asylum  of 
vicious  or  gloomy  age,  but  amid  neighbourly  kindnesses, 
and  in  the  sanity  of  the  open  air ;  and  a  life  that  is  re- 
duced to  its  barest  elements  has  yet  a  hold  on  the  liberality 
of  nature  and  the  affections  of  human  hearts. 

So  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  so  solitary  and 
beautiful  have  neither  many  arts  nor  many  wishes,  save 
such  as  the  Xature  which  they  know  has  suggested,  and 
their  own  handiwork  can  satisfy,  so  long  are  their  presence 
and  habitations  likely  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  scenes 
around  them.  Nay,  man's  presence  is  almost  always 
needed  to  draw  out  the  fidl  meaning  of  Nature,  to  illustrate 
her  bounty  by  his  glad  well-being  and  to  hint  by  his  con- 
trivances of  precaution  at  her  might  and  terror.  "Words- 
worth's description  of  the  cottages  of  Cumberland  depicts 
this  unconscious  adaptation  of  man's  abode  to  his  surround- 
ings, with  an  eye  which  may  be  called  at  pleasure  that  of 
painter  or  of  poet. 

"  The  dwelling-houses,  and  contiguous  outhouses,  are  in  many 
instances  of  the  colour  of  the  native  rock  out  of  which  they  have 
been  built ;  but  frequently  the  dwelling— or  Fire-house,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  called— has  been  distinguished  from  the  barn  or  byre 
by  roughcast  and  whitewash,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  are  not 
hasty  in  renewing  it,  in  a  few  years  acquires  by  the  influence  of 
weather  a  tint  at  once  sober  and  variegated.  As  these  houses 
have  been,  from  father  to  son,  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in 
the   same  occupations,  yet  necessarily    with  changes  in   their 
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circumstances,  they  have  received  without  incongruity  addi- 
tions and  accommodations  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  suc- 
cessive occupant,  who,  being  for  the  most  part  proprietor, 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  fancy,  so  that  these  humble 
dwellings  remind  the  contemplative  spectator  of  a  production  of 
Nature,  and  may  (ufing  a  strong  expression)  rather  be  said  to 
have  grown  than  to  have  been  erected — to  have  risen,  hy  an 
instinct  of  their  own,  out  of  the  native  rock — so  little  is  there 
in  them  of  formalit}',  such  is  their  wildness  and  beauty. 

"  These  dwellings,  mostly  built,  as  has  been  said,  of  rough  un- 
hewn stone,  are  roofed  with  slates,  which  were  rudely  taken 
from  the  quarry  before  the  present  art  of  splitting  them  was 
understood,  and  are  therefore  rough  and  uneven  in  their  surface, 
so  that  both  the  coverings  and  sides  of  the  houses  have  furnished 
places  of  rest  for  the  seeds  of  lichens,  mosses,  ferns  and  flowers. 
Hence  buildings,  which  in  their  very  form  call  to  mind  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature,  do  thus,  clothed  in  part  with  a  vegetable  garb, 
appear  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  living  principle  of 
things,  as  it  acts  and  exists  among  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
by  their  colour  and  their  shape  affectingly  direct  the  thoughts 
to  that  tranquil  course  of  nature  and  simplicity  along  which  the 
humble-minded  inhabitants  have  through  so  many  generations 
been  led.  Add  the  little  garden  with  its  shed  for  bee-hives,  its 
small  bed  of  potherbs,  and  its  borders  and  patches  of  flowers  for 
Sunday  posies,  with  sometimes  a  choice  few  too  much  prized  to 
be  plucked ;  an  orchard  of  proportioned  size ;  a  cheesepress,  often 
supported  by  some  tree  near  the  door;  a  cluster  of  embowering 
sycamores  for  summer  shade,  with  a  tall  fir  through  which  the 
winds  sing  when  other  trees  are  leafless  ;  the  little  rill  or  house- 
hold spout  murmuring  in  all  seasons, — combine  these  incidents 
and  images  together,  and  you  have  the  representative  idea  of  a 
mountain  cottage  in  this  country — so  beautifully  formed  in 
itself,  and  so  richly  adorned  by  the  hand  of  Nature." 

These  brief  descriptions  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  a  district  "which  in  Wordsworth's 
early  days  had  a  distinctive  unity  which  he  was  the  first 
fully  to  appreciate,  which  Avas  at  its  best  during  his  long 
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lifetime,  and  -wliicli  lias  already  begun  to  disappear.  The 
mountains  liad  waited  long  for  a  full  adoration,  an  in- 
telligent worship.  At  last  "  they  were  enough  beloved." 
And  if  now  the  changes  wrought  around  them  recall  too 
often  the  poet's  warning,  how 

All  that  now  delights  thee,  from  the  day 
On  which  it  should  be  touched,  shall  melt,  and  melt  away, — 

yet  they  have  gained  something  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  them.  Not  mines,  nor  railways,  nor  monster  ex- 
cursions, nor  reservoirs,  nor  Manchester  herself,  "  toute 
entiere  a  sa  proie  attachee,"  can  deprive  lake  and  hill  of 
"Wordsworth's  memory,  and  the  love  which  once  they 
knew. 

Wordsworth's  life  was  from  the  very  first  so  ordered  as 
to  give  him  the  most  complete  and  intimate  knowledge 
both  of  district  and  people.  There  was  scarcely  a  mile  of 
ground  in  the  Lake  country  over  which  he  had  not 
wandered ;  scarcely  a  prospect  which  was  not  linked  with 
his  life  by  some  tie  of  memory.  Born  at  Cockermouth, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  district,  his  mind  was  gradually 
led  on  to  its  beauty  ;  and  his  first  recollections  were  of 
Derwent's  grassy  holms  and  rocky  falls,  with  Skiddaw, 
"bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,"  towering  in  the  eastern 
sky.  Sent  to  school  at  Hawkshead  at  eight  years  old, 
Wordsworth's  scene  was  transferred  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  district.  It  was  in  this  quaint  old 
town,  on  the  banks  of  Esthwaite  Water,  that  the  "  fair 
seed-time  of  his  soul "  Avas  passed  ;  it  was  here  that  his 
boyish  delight  in  exercise  and  adventure  grew,  and  melted 
in  its  turn  into  a  more  impersonal  yearning,  a  deeper 
absorption  into  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
And  even  the  records  of  his  boyish  amusements  come 
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to  us  eacli  on  a  background  of  I^ature's  majesty  and  calm. 
Setting  springs  for  woodcock  on  the  grassy  moors  at  night, 
at  nine  years  old,  he  feels  himself  "a  trouble  to  tlie  peace" 
that  dwells  among  the  moon  and  stars  overhead ;  and 
when  he  has  appropriated  a  woodcock  caught  by  somebody 
else,  "  sounds  of  undistinguishable  motion "  embody  the 
viewless  pursuit  of  JSTemesis  among  the  solitary  hills. 
In  the  perilous  search  for  the  raven's  nest,  as  he  hangs 
on  the  face  of  the  naked  crags  of  Yewdale,  he  feels  for 
the  first  time  that  sense  of  detachment  from  external 
things  Avhich  a  position  of  strange  unreality  will  often 
force  on  the  mind. 

Oh,  at  that  time 
When  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone, 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 
Blow  tlirough  my  ear !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  ! 

The  innocent  rapine  of  nutting  taught  him  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods — a  presence  which  too 
rude  a  touch  of  ours  will  desecrate  and  destroy. 

The  neighbouring  lakes  of  Coniston,  Esthwaite,  "Winder- 
mere, have  left  simOar  traces  of  the  gradual  upbuilding  of 
his  spirit.  It  was  on  a  promontory  on  Coniston  that  the 
sun's  last  rays,  gilding  the  eastern  hills  above  which  he 
had  first  appeared,  suggested  the  boy's  first  impulse  of 
spontaneous  poetry,  in  the  resolve  that,  wherever  life  should 
lead  him,  his  last  thoughts  should  fall  on  the  scenes  where 
his  childhood  was  passing  now.  It  was  on  Esthwaite 
that  the  "  huge  peak  "  of  Wetherlam,  following  him  (as  it 
seemed)  as  he  rowed  across  the  starlit  water,  suggested  the 
dim  conception  of  "  unknown  modes  of  being,"  and  a  life 
that  is  not  ours.  It  was  round  Esthwaite  that  the  boy  used 
to  wander  with  a  friend  at  early  dawn,  rejoicing  in  the 
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charm  of  words  in  tuneful  order,  and  repeating  together 
their  favoiuite  verses,  till  "  sounds  of  exultation  echoed 
through  the  groves."  It  was  on  Esthwaite  that  the  band 
of  skaters  "  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games  con- 
federate," from  which  Wordsworth  would  sometimes 
withdraw  himself  and  pause  suddenly  in  full  career,  to 
feel  in  that  dizzy  silence  the  mystery  of  a  rolling  world, 

A  passage,  less  frequently  quoted,  in  describing  a  boating 
excursion  on  Windermere  illustrates  the  effect  of  some 
small  point  of  human  interest  in  concentrating  and 
realising  the  diffused  emotion  which  radiates  from  a  scene 

of  beauty : 

But,  ere  nightfall, 
When  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  leisure 
Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 
Of  some  small  island  steered  our  course  with  one, 
The  minstrel  of  the  troop,  and  left  him  there, 
And  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rock — oh,  then  the  calm 
And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 
Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the  sky, 
Never  before  so  beautifid,  sank  down 
Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream ! 

The  passage  which  describes  the  schoolboy's  call  to  the 
owls — the  lines  of  which  Coleridge  said  that  he  should 
have  exclaimed  "  Wordsworth  ! "  if  he  had  met  them 
running  wild  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, — paint  a  somewhat 
similar  rush  of  feeling  with  a  still  deeper  charm.  The 
•'  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise  "  which  in  the  pauses  of  the 
birds'  jocirnd  din  carries  far  into  his  heart  the  sound  of 
moimtain  torrents — the  very  mingling  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  majestic — brings  home  the  contrast  betAveen  our  tran- 
sitory energies  and  the  mystery  around  us  which  returns 
ever  the  same  to  the  moments  when  we  pause  and  are  at 
peace. 

E 
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It  is  round  the  two  small  lakes  of  Grasmere  and 
Eydal  that  the  memories  of  Wordsworth  are  most  thickly 
clastered.  On  one  or  other  of  these  lakes  he  lived  for 
fifty  years, — the  first  half  of  the  present  century ;  and 
there  is  not  in  all  that  region  a  hillside  walk  or  winding 
valley  which  has  not  heard  him  murmuring  out  his  verses 
as  they  slowly  rose  from  his  heart.  The  cottage  at  Town- 
end,  Grasmere,  where  he  first  settled,  is  now  surrounded 
hy  the  out-buildings  of  a  busy  hotel,  and  the  noisy  stream 
of  traffic,  and  the  sight  of  the  many  villas  Avhich  spot  the 
valley,  give  a  new  pathos  to  the  sonnet  in  which  Words- 
worth deplores  the  alteration  which  even  his  own  resi- 
dence might  make  in  the  simplicity  of  the  lonely  scene. 

Well  may'st  thou  halt,  and  gaze  with  brightening  eye  ! 

The  lovely  Cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 

Hath  stirred  thee  deeply ;  with  its  own  dear  brook, 

Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky ! 

But  covet  not  the  Abode  :  forbear  to  sigh, 

As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look  ; 

Intruders— who  would  tear  from  Nature's  book 

This  precious  leaf  with  harsh  impiety. 

Think  what  the  home  must  be  if  it  were  thine, 

Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants !     Eoof,  window,  door. 

The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 

The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine  : 

Yea,  all  that  now  enchants  thee,  from  the  day 

On  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt,  and  melt  away. 

The  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  this  neighbourhood.  Emma's  Dell  on  Easdale 
Beck,  Point  Rash-Judgment  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras- 
mere, Marijs  Pool  in  Eydal  Park,  William's  Peak  on  Stone 
Arthur,  Joanna's  Rock  on  the  banks  of  Eotha,  and  John's 
Grove  near  White  Moss  Common,  have  been  identified  by 
the  loving  search  of  those  to  whom  every  memorial  of 
that  simple-hearted  family  group  has  still  a  charm. 
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It  is  on  Greenhead  Ghyll — "  upon  the  forest-side  in 
Grasmere  Yale " — that  the  j)oet  has  laid  the  scene  of 
Michael,  the  poem  which  paints  with  such  detailed 
fidelity  both  the  inner  and  the  outward  life  of  a  typical 
Westmoreland  "  statesman."  And  the  upper  road  from 
Grasmere  to  Eydal,  superseded  now  by  the  road  along 
the  lake  side,  and  left  as  a  winding  footpath  among  rock 
and  fern,  was  one  of  his  most  habitual  haunts.  Of 
another  such  haunt  his  friend  Lady  Eichardson  says, 
"  The  Prelude  was  chiefly  composed  in  a  green  mountain 
terrace,  on  the  Easdale  side  of  Helm  Crag,  known  by  the 
name  of  Under  Lancrigg,  a  place  which  he  used  to  say 
he  knew  by  heart.  The  ladies  sat  at  their  work  on  the 
hill- side,  while  he  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  green 
mountain  turf,  humming  out  his  verses  to  himself,  and 
then  repeating  them  to  his  sympathising  and  ready  scribes, 
to  be  noted  down  on  the  spot,  and  transcribed  at  home." 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  poet's  later  home  at  Eydal 
Mount  is  equally  full  of  associations.  Two  of  the 
Evening  Voluntaries  were  composed  by  the  side  of  Eydal 
Mere.  The  Wild  DucFs  Nest  was  on  one  of  the  Eydal 
islands.  It  was  on  the  fells  of  Loughrigg  that  the  poet's 
fancy  loved  to  plant  an  imperial  castle.  And  WansfelVs 
green  slope  still  answers  with  many  a  change  of  glow  and 
shadow  to  the  radiance  of  the  sinking  sun. 

HaAvkshead  and  Eydal,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the 
poet's  principal  centres,  and  the  scenery  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood has  received  his  most  frequent  attention.  The 
Duddon,  a  seldom-visited  stream  on  the  south-west  border 
of  the  Lake-district,  has  been  traced  by  him  from  source 
to  outfall  in  a  series  of  sonnets.  Langdale,  and  Little 
Langdale  with  Blea  Tarn  lying  in  it,  form  the  principal 
scene   of  the   discourses   in   the  Excursion.     The   more 

E  2 
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distant  lakes  and  mountains  Averc  often  visited  and  are 
often  alluded  to.  Tlie  scene  of  Tlie  Brothers,  for  ex- 
ample, is  laid  in  Ennerdale ;  and  the  index  of  the 
minor  poems  -will  supply  other  instances.  Eut  it  is 
chiefly  round  two  lines  of  road  leading  from  Grasmere 
that  Wordsworth's  associations  cluster, — the  route  over 
Dunmailraise,  which  led  him  to  Keswick,  to  Coleridge 
and  Southey  at  Greta  Hall,  and  to  other  friends  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  route  over  Kirkstone,  which  led 
him  to  Ullswater,  and  the  friendly  houses  of  Patterdale, 
Hallsteads,  and  Lowther  Castle.  The  first  of  these  two 
routes  was  that  over  which  the  Waggoner  plied  ;  it  skirts 
the  lovely  shore  of  Thirlmere, — a  lonely  sheet  of  water,  of 
exquisite  irregularity  of  outline,  and  fringed  with  delicate 
verdure,  which  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  has  lately 
bought  to  embank  it  into  a  reservoir.  Dedecorum  pre- 
tiosus  emptor!  This  lake  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Wordsworth's ;  and  ujDon  a  rock  on  its  margin,  where  he 
and  Coleridge,  coming  from  Keswick  and  Grasmere,  would 
often  meet,  the  two  poets,  with  the  other  members  of 
Wordsworth's  loving  household  group,  inscribed  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names.  To  the  "  monumental  power  "  of 
this  Rock  of  IsTames  Wordsworth  appeals,  in  lines  written 
Avhen  the  happy  company  who  engraved  them  had  already 
been  severed  by  distance  and  death : 

0  thought  of  pain, 
That  would  impair  it  or  profane ! 
And  fail  not  Thou,  loved  Eock,  to  keep 
Thy  charge  when  we  are  laid  asleep. 

The  rock  may  still  be  seen,  but  is  to  be  submerged 
in  the  new  reservoir.  In  the  vale  of  Keswick  itself, 
Applethwaite,    Skiddaw,    St.   Herbert's    Island,  Lodore, 
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arc  commemorated  in  sonnets  or  inscriptions.  And  tlie 
Borrowdale  yew-trees  have  inspired  some  of  the  poet's 
noblest  lines, — lines  breathing  all  the  strange  forlornness 
of  Glaramara's  solitude,  and  the  Avithering  vault  of  shade. 

The  route  from  Eydal  to  Ullswatcr  is  still  more  thickly 
studded  with  poetic  allusions.  The  Pass  of  Kirkstone 
is  the  theme  of  a  characteristic  ode  ;  Grisdale  Tarn  and 
Helvellyn  recur  again  and  again ;  ami  Aira  Force  was 
one  of  the  spots  which  the  poet  best  loved  to  describe,  as 
well  as  to  visit.  It  Avas  on  the  shores  of  Further  Gow- 
barrow  that  the  Daffodils  danced  beneath  the  trees. 
These  references  might  be  much  further  multiplied  j 
and  the  loving  diligence  of  disciples  has  set  before 
US  "the  Lake-district  as  interpreted  by  Wordsworth" 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  completely  the  poet  had  absorbed  the 
influences  of  his  dwelling-place ;  how  unique  a  representa- 
tive he  had  become  of  the  lovely  district  of  his  birth ; 
how  he  had  made  it  subject  to  him  by  comprehending  it, 
and  his  own  by  love. 

He  visited  other  countries  and  described  other  scenes. 
Scotland,  Wales,  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
have  all  a  place  in  his  works.  His  familiarity  with  other 
scenery  helped  him,  doubtless,  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  lake  country  than  he  could  have  gained  had  he  never 
left  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Caisar  in  Gaul,  or 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  because  he  had  so 
complete  a  grasp  of  this  chosen  base  of  operations  that  he 
was  able  to  come,  to  see,  and  to  make  his  own,  so  SAviftly 
and  unfailingly  elsewhere.  Happy  are  those  whose  deep- 
rooted  memories  clinrr  like  his  about  some  stable  home ! 
whose  notion  of  the  world  around  them  has  expanded  from 
some  prospect  of  happy  tranquillity,  instead  of  being  drawn 
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at  random  from  the  confusing  city's  roar  !  Happier  still  if 
that  early  picture  he  of  one  of  those  rare  scenes  which 
have  inspired  poets  and  prophets  with  the  retrospective 
day-dream  of  a  patriarchal,  or  a  golden,  age ;  of  some  plot 
of  ground  like  the  Ithaca  of  Odysseus,  TprjxeT,  clAA.'  ayaOrj 
KovpoTp64>o<;,  "rough,  but  a  nurse  of  men;"  of  some  life 
like  that  which  a  poet  of  kindred  spirit  to  "Wordsworth's 
saw  half  in  vision,  half  in  reality,  among  the  husbandmen 
of  the  Italian  hills  : — 

Peace,  peace  is  theirs,  and  life  no  fraud  that  knows, 
Wealth  as  they  will,  and  when  they  will,  repose  : 
On  many  a  hill  the  happy  homesteads  stand, 
The  living  lakes  through  many  a  vale  expand; 
Cool  glens  are  there,  and  shadowy  caves  divine, 
Deep  sleep,  and  far-oif  voices  of  the  kine  ; — 
From  moor  to  moor  the  exulting  wild  deer  stray ; — 
The  strenuous  youth  are  strong  and  sound  as  they ; 
One  reverence  still  the  untainted  race  inspires, 
God  their  first  thought,  and  after  God  their  sires  ; — 
These  last  discerned  Astrsea's  flying  hem. 
And  Virtue's  latest  footsteps  walked  with  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARRIAGE  — SOCIETY — HIGHLAND    TOUR. 

With  Wordswortli's  settlement  at  Townend,  Grasmere,  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  century,  the  external  events  of 
his  life  may  he  said  to  come  to  an  end.  Even  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  ]\Iary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  on  Octoher  4, 
1802,  was  not  so  much  an  importation  into  his  existence 
of  new  emotion,  as  a  development  and  intensification  of 
feelings  which  had  long  been  there.  This  marriage  was 
the  crowning  stroke  of  Wordsworth's  felicity — the  poetic 
recompense  for  his  steady  advocacy  of  all  simple  and  noble 
things.  When  he  wished  to  illustrate  the  true  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  rustic  lives  he  was  always  accustomed  to 
refer  to  the  Cumbrian  folk.  And  now  it  seemed  that 
Cumberland  requited  him  for  his  praises  with  her  choicest 
boon;  found  for  him  in  the  country  town  of  Penrith,  and 
from  the  small  and  obscure  circle  of  his  connexions  and 
acquaintance, — nay,  from  the  same  dame's  school  in  which 
he  was  taught  to  read, — a  wife  such  as  neither  rank  nor 
young  beauty  nor  glowing  genius  enabled  his  brother 
bards  to  win. 

Mrs.  Wordsworth's  poetic  appreciativeness,  manifest  to 
all  who  knew  her,  is  attested  by  the  poet's  assertion  that 
two  of  the  best  lines  in  the  poem  of  The  Daffodils — 
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They  flasli  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, — 

were  of  her  composition.  And  in  all  other  matters,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  she  was  to  him  a  true  helpmate, 
a  companion  "  dearer  far  than  life  and  light  are  dear," 
and  able  "  in  his  steep  march  to  uphold  him  to  the  end." 
Devoted  to  her  hnshand,  she  nevertheless  welcomed  not 
only  without  jealousy  but  with  delight  the  household 
companionship  through  life  of  the  sister  who  formed 
so  large  an  element  in  his  being.  Admiring  the  poet's 
genius  to  the  full,  and  following  the  workings  of  his  mind 
with  a  sympatliy  that  never  tired,  she  nevertheless  was 
able  to  discern,  and  with  unobtrusive  care  to  hide  or  avert, 
those  errors  of  manner  into  which  retirement  and  self- 
absorption  will  betray  even  the  gentlest  spirit.  It  speaks, 
perhaps,  equally  well  for  "Wordsworth's  character  that  this 
tendency  to  a  lengthy  insistance,  in  general  conversation, 
on  his  own  feelings  and  ideas  is  the  Avorst  charge  that  can 
be  brought  against  him  ;  and  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth's,  that 
her  simple  and  rustic  upbringing  had  gifted  her  with  a 
manner  so  gracious  and  a  tact  so  ready  that  in  her 
presence  all  things  could  not  but  go  well. 

The  life  which  the  young  couple  led  was  one  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.  In  some  respects  it  was  even  less 
luxurious  than  that  of  the  peasants  around  them.  They 
drank  water,  and  ate  the  simplest  fare.  INIiss  Wordsworth 
had  long  rendered  existence  possible  for  her  brother  on 
the  narrowest  of  means  by  her  unselfish  energy  and  skill 
in  household  management ;  and  "  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  "  were  equally  congenial  to  the  new  inmate  of 
the  frugal  home.  Wordsworth  gardened ;  and  all  together, 
or  oftenest  the  poet  and  his  sister,  wandered  almost  daily 
over  the  neighbouring  hills.     Narrow  means  did  not  pre- 
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vent  tliem  from  offciing  a  generous  Avelcome  to  their  few 
friends,  especially  Coleridge  and  his  family,  Avho  repeatedly 
stayed  for  months  nnder  Wordsworth's  roof.  Miss  Words- 
Avorth's  iinpublished  letters  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality in  their  naive  details  of  the  little  sacrifices  gladly 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  presence  of  these  honoured 
guests.  But  for  the  most  part  their  life  was  solitary  and 
uneventful.  Books  they  had  few ;  neighbours  almost 
none ;  and  Miss  "Wordsworth's  diary  of  these  early  years 
describes  a  life  seldom  paralleled  in  its  intimate  depen- 
dence on  external  nature.  I  take,  almost  at  random,  her 
account  of  a  single  day.  "  K'ovember  24,  1801.  Eead 
Chaucer.  We  walked  by  Cell's  cottage.  As  we  were 
going  along  we  were  stopped  at  once,  at  the  distance,  per- 
haps, of  fifty  yards  from  our  favourite  birch-tree ;  it  was 
yielding  to  the  gust  of  wind,  with  all  its  tender  twigs ; 
the  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  it  glanced  in  the  wind  like  a 
flying  sunshiny  shower.  It  was  a  tree  in  shape,  with 
stem  and  branches  ;  but  it  was  like  a  spirit  of  water. 
After  our  return  William  read  Spenser  to  us,  and  then 
walked  to  John's  Grove.  Went  to  meet  W."  And  from 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Miss  Wordsworth's,  of  about  the 
same  period  (September  10,  1800),  I  extract  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  home.  "  We  are  daily  more  delighted 
with  Grasmere  and  its  neighbourhood.  Our  walks  are 
perpetually  varied,  and  we  are  more  fond  of  the  mountains 
as  our  acquaintance  with  them  increases.  We  have  a  boat 
upon  the  lake,  and  a  small  orchard  and  smaller  garden, 
which,  as  it  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  we  regard  with 
pride  and  partialitj^.  Our  cottage  is  quite  large  enough 
for  us,  though  very  small;  and  we  have  made  it  neat  and 
comfortable  Avithin  doors ;  and  it  looks  very  nice  on  the 
outside ;  for  though  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  which  wo 
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have  planted  against  it  are  only  of  this  year's  growth,  yet 
it  is  covered  all  over  with  green  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers ; 
for  we  have  trained  scarlet  heans  upon  threads,  which  are 
not  only  exceedingly  beautiful  but  very  useful,  as  their 
produce  is  immense.  We  have  made  a  lodging-room  of 
the  parlour  below  stairs,  which  has  a  stone  floor,  therefore 
we  have  covered  it  all  over  with  matting.  We  sit  in  a 
room  above  stairs,  and  we  have  one  lodging-room  with 
two  single  beds,  a  sort  of  lumber-room,  and  a  small  low 
unceiled  room,  which  I  have  papered  with  newspapers, 
and  in  which  we  have  put  a  small  bed.  Our  servant  is 
an  old  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  Avhom  we  took  partly 
out  of  charity.  She  was  very  ignorant,  very  foolish,  and 
very  difficult  to  teach.  But  the  goodness  of  her  disposi- 
tion, and  the  great  convenience  we  should  find  if  my 
perseverance  was  successful,  induced  me  to  go  on." 

The  sonnets  entitled  Personal  Talk  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  blessings  of  such  seclusion.  There  are  many  minds 
wdiich  Avill  echo  the  exclamation  with  wdiicli  the  poet 
dismisses  his  visitors  and  their  gossip  : 

Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 
Long  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage  iire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

INIany  will  look  with  envy  on  a  life  wdiich  has  thus 
decisively  cut  itself  loose  from  the  world  ;  w^hicli  is  secure 
from  the  influx  of  those  jireoccupations,  at  once  distracting 
and  nugatory,  which  deaden  the  mind  to  all  other  stimulus, 
and  split  the  river  of  life  into  qhannels  so  minute  that  it 
loses  itself  in  the  sand. 

Hence  have  I  genial  seasons ;  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought. 
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Left  to  herself,  the  mind  can  expatiate  in  those  kingdoms 
of  the  spirit  bequeathed  to  us  by  past  generations  and 
distant  men,  which  to  the  idle  are  but  a  garden  of  idleness, 
but  to  those  who  choose  it  become  a  true  possession  and 
an  ever  widening  home.  Among  those  "  nobler  loves  and 
nobler  cares  "  there  is  excitement  without  reaction,  there 
is  an  unwearied  and  impersonal  joy — a  joy  which  can 
only  be  held  cheap  because  it  is  so  abundant,  and  can 
only  disappoint  us  through  our  own  incapacity  to  contain 
it.  These  delights  of  study  and  of  solitude  Wordsworth 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  In  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  have  the 
poet's  heightened  sensibilities  been  productive  of  a  plea- 
sure so  unmixed  with  pain.  The  wind  of  his  emotions 
blew  right  abaft ;  he  "  swam  smoothly  in  the  stream  of 
his  nature,  and  lived  but  one  man." 

The  blessing  of  meditative  and  lonely  hours  must  of 
course  be  purchased  by  corresponding  limitations.  Words- 
worth's conception  of  human  character  retained  to  the  end 
an  extreme  simplicity.  Many  of  life's  most  impressive 
phenomena  were  hid  from  his  eyes.  He  never  encoun- 
tered any  of  those  rare  figures  w^hose  aspect  seems  to 
justify  all  traditions  of  pomp  and  pre-eminence  when 
they  appear  amid  stately  scenes  as  with  a  natural  sove- 
reignty. He  neither  achieved  nor  underAvent  any  of  those 
experiences  which  can  make  all  high  romance  seem  a  part 
of  memory,  and  bestow  as  it  were  a  password  and  in- 
troduction into  the  very  innermost  of  human  fates.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  almost  wholly  escaped  those  suffer- 
ings which  exceptional  natures  must  needs  derive  from 
too  close  a  contact  with  this  commonplace  world.  It  was 
not  his  lot — as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  poets — 
to  move  amongst  mankind  at  once  as  an  intimate  and  a 
stranger;  to  travel  from  disillusionment  to  disillusionment 
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and  from  regret  to  regret ;  to  construct  around  him  a  world 
of  ideal  beings,  who  crumhle  into  dust  at  his  touch ;  to 
hope  from  them  what  they  can  neither  understand  nor 
accomplish,  to  lavish  on  them  what  they  can  never  repay. 
Such  pain,  indeed,  may  hecome  a  discipline  ;  and  the 
close  contact  with  many  lives  may  teach  to  the  poetic 
nature  lessons  of  courage,  of  self-suppression,  of  resolute 
goodwill,  and  may  transform  into  an  added  dignity  the 
tumult  of  emotions  which  might  else  have  run  riot  in  his 
heart.  Yet  it  is  less  often  from  moods  of  self-control  than 
from  moods  of  self-abandonment  that  the  fount  of  poetry 
springs ;  and  herein  it  was  that  Wordsworth's  especial 
felicity  lay — that  there  was  no  one  feeling  in  him  which 
the  world  had  either  repressed  or  tainted ;  that  he  had  no 
joy  which  might  not  be  the  harmless  joy  of  all ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  when  he  was  most  unreservedly  himself 
that  he  was  most  profoundly  human.  All  that  was  needful 
for  him  Avas  to  strike  down  into  the  deep  of  his  heart. 
Or,  nsing  his  own  words,  we  may  compare  his  tranquil 
existence  to 

A  crystal  river, 
Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly, 

and  in  which  poetic  thoughts  rose  nnimpeded  to  the  sur- 
face, like  bubbles  through  the  pellucid  stream. 

The  first  hint  of  many  of  his  briefer  poems  is  to  be 
found  in  his  sister's  diary  : 

"  April  15,  1802.  When  we  were  in  the  woods  below  Gow- 
barrow  Park  we  saw  a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  water  side. 
As  wc  went  along  there  were  more,  and  yet  more ;  and  at  last, 
under  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  we  saw  there  was  a  long  belt  of 
them  along  the  shore.  I  never  saw  daffodils  so  beautiful.  They 
grew  among  the  mossy  stones  about  them ;  some  rested  their 
heads  on  the  stones  as  on  a  pillow;  the  rest  tossed,  and  reeled,  and 
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danced,  and  seemed  as  If  they  verily  danced  with  the  wind,  they 
looked  so  gay  and  glancing." 

"  July  30,  1802.  Left  London  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
of  the  moi'ning,  outside  the  Dover  coach.  A  beautiful  morning. 
The  city,  St.  Paul's,  with  the  river,  a  multitude  of  little  boats, 
made  a  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  Westminster  Bridge ; 
the  houses  not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of  smoke,  were  spread 
out  endlessly ;  yet  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  with  such  a 
pure  light,  that  there  was  something  like  the  purity  of  one 
of  Nature's  own  grand  spectacles.  Arrived  at  Calais  at  four 
iu  the  morning  of  July  31st.  Delightful  walks  in  the  even- 
ings, seeing  far  off  in  the  west  the  coast  of  England  like  a 
cloud,  crested  with  Dover  Castle,  the  evening  star,  and  the 
glory  of  the  sky.  The  reflections  in  the  water  were  more 
beautiful  than  the  sky  itself;  purple  waves  brighter  than 
precious  stones  for  ever  melting  away  upon  the  sands." 

How  simple  are  the  elements  of  tliese  delights  !  There 
is  nothing  here,  except  fraternal  affection,  a  sunrise,  a  sun- 
set, a  flock  of  bright  wild  flowers ;  and  yet  the  sonnets  on 
Westminster  Brid(jG  and  Calais  Sands,  and  the  stanzas  on 
the  Daffodils,  have  taken  their  place  among  the  permanent 
records  of  the  profoundest  human  joy. 

Another  tour, — this  time  through  Scotland, — undertaken 
in  August  1803,  inspired  Wordsworth  with  several  of  his 
best  pieces.  Miss  Wordsworth's  diary  of  this  tour  has 
been  lately  published,  and  should  be  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  jSTature.  The  sister's  journal  is  indeed  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  brother's  poems.  It  has  not — it  cannot 
have — their  dignity  and  beauty ;  but  it  exemplifies  the 
same  method  of  regarding  Xature,  the  same  self-identifica- 
tion with  her  subtler  aspects  and  entrance  into  her  pro- 
founder  charm.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  same 
impression  strikes  both  minds  at  once.  From  the  sister's 
it  is  quickly  reflected  in  words  of  exquisite  delicacy  and 
simplicity ;  in  the  brother's  it  germinates,  and  reappears. 
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it  may  be  months  or  years  afterwards,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
mass  of  thought  and  feeling  which  has  grown  round  it  in 
his  musing  soul.  The  travellers'  encounter  with  two  High- 
land girls  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond  is  a  good  instance 
of  this.  "  One  of  the  girls,"  writes  Miss  Wordsworth, 
"  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  figures  of  both  of 
them,  in  grey  plaids  falling  to  their  feet,  their  faces  only 
being  uncovered,  excited  our  attention  before  we  spoke  to 
them  ;  but  they  answered  us  so  sweetly  that  we  were  quite 
delighted,  at  the  same  time  that  they  stared  at  us  with  an 
innocent  look  of  wonder,  I  think  I  never  heard  the 
English  language  sound  more  sweetly  than  from  the  mouth 
of  the  elder  of  these  girls,  while  she  stood  at  the  gate 
answering  our  inquiries,  her  face  flushed  with  the  rain ; 
her  pronunciation  was  clear  and  distinct,  without  diffi- 
culty, yet  slow,  as  if  like  a  foreign  speech." 

A  face  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred  ! 
And  seemlineBs  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays  ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest -loving  kind 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

The  travellers  saw  more  of  this  girl,  and  Miss  Words- 
worth's opinion  was  confirmed.  But  to  Wordsworth  his 
glimpse  of  her  became  a  veritable  romance.  He  comme- 
morated it  in  his  poem  of  The  Highlcmd  Girl,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Scotland ;  he  narrated  it  once  more  in  his 
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poem  of  The  Tliree  Cottage  Girls,  written  nearly  twenty 
3'ears  afterwards;  and  "the  sort  of  prophecy,"  he  says  in 
1843,  "with  which  the  verses  conchide,  has,  through 
God's  goodness,  been  realized ;  and  now,  approaching  the 
close  of  my  seventy -third  year,  I  have  a  most  vivid  remem- 
brance of  her,  and  the  beautiful  objects  with  which  she 
was  surrounded."  I^ay,  more  ;  he  has  elsewhere  informed 
us,  with  some  naivete,  that  the  first  few  lines  of  his 
exquisite  poem  to  his  wife,  >S7<!e  loas  a  pliantom  of  deligTd, 
were  originally  composed  as  a  description  of  this  Highland 
maid,  who  would  seem  almost  to  have  formed  for  him  ever 
afterwards  a  kind  of  type  and  image  of  loveliness. 

That  such  a  meeting  as  this  should  have  formed  so  long- 
remembered  an  incident  in  the  poet's  life  will  appear, 
perhaps,  equally  ridiculous  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the 
man  of  the  world.  The  one  would  have  given  less,  the 
other  would  have  demanded  more.  And  yet  the  quest  of 
beauty,  like  the  quest  of  truth,  reaps  its  surest  reward 
when  it  is  disinterested  as  well  as  keen  ;  and  the  true  lover 
of  human-kind  will  often  draw  his  most  exquisite 
moments  from  what  to  most  men  seems  but  the  shadow  of 
a  joy.  Especially,  as  in  this  case,  his  heart  will  be  pro- 
digal of  the  impulses  of  that  protecting  tenderness  which 
it  is  the  blessing  of  early  girlhood  to  draw  forth  unwit- 
tingly, and  to  enjoy  unknown, — affections  which  lead  to  no 
declaration,  and  desire  no  return ;  which  are  the  spon- 
taneous effluence  of  the  very  Spirit  of  Love  in  man ;  and 
which  play  and  hover  around  winning  innocence  like  the 
coruscations  round  the  head  of  the  unconscious  lulus,  a 
soft  and  unconsuming  flame. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  Wordsworth's  romance  should 
come  to  him  in  this  remote  and  fleeting  fashion.  For 
to   the  Priest   of  ISTature  it  was   fitting  that  all  things 
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else  should  be  harmonious,  indeed,  but  accessory ;  that 
joy  should  not  be  so  keen,  nor  sorrow  so  desolating,  nor 
love  itself  so  wildly  strong,  as  to  prevent  him  from  going 
out  upon  the  mountains  with  a  heart  at  peace,  and  receiv- 
ing "  in  a  wise  passiveness "  the  voices  of  earth  and 
heaven. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SIR    GEORGE   BEAUMONT — DEATH    OF   JOHN    WORDSWORTH. 

The  year  1803  saw  tlie  beginning  of  a  friendsliip  which 
formed   a   valuaUe  element   in  Wordsworth's   life.     Sir 
George  Beaumont,  of  Coleorton  Hall,  Essex,  a  descendant 
of  the  dramatist,  and  representative  of  a  family  long  dis- 
tinguished   for   talent    and    culture,    was    staying   with 
Coleridge    at   Greta    Hall,    KesAviclc,   when,    hearing   of 
Coleridge's  affection  for  Wordsworth,  he  was  struck  with 
the   wish  to  bring  Wordsworth   also   to   Keswick,    and 
bought  and  presented  to  him  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  at 
Applethwaite,  under  Skiddaw,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  settle  there.     Coleridge  was  soon  afterwards 
obliged  to  leave  England  in  search  of  health,  and  the  plan 
fell   through.     A    characteristic    letter    of  Wordsworth's 
records  bis  feelings  on  the  occasion.     "Dear  Sir  George," 
be  writes,  "if  any  person  were  to  be  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  kindness  to  me,  if  it  were  described  to  hiiu 
in  all  its  delicacy  and  nobleness,  and  he  should  afterwards 
be  told  that  I  suffered  eight  weeks  to  elapse  without  writ- 
ing to  you  one  word  of  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  he 
would  deem  it  a  thing  absolutely  impossible.     It  is  never- 
theless true. 

"Owing  to   a   set   of  painful   and   uneasy   sensations 
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wliicli  I  have,  more  or  less,  at  all  times  aLoiit  my  cliest,  I 
deferred  writing  to  you,  being  at  first  made  still  more 
uncomfortable  by  travelling,  and  loathing  to  do  violence  to 
myself  in  Avhat  ought  to  be  an  act  of  pure  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  viz.  the  expression  of  my  deep  sense  of  your 
goodness.  This  feeling  was  indeed  so  strong  in  me,  as  to 
make  me  look  upon  the  act  of  Avriting  to  you  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  done  but  in  my  best,  my  purest,  and  my  happiest 
moments.  Many  of  these  I  had,  but  then  I  had  not  my 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  me,  my  conveniences,  '  my  appli- 
ances and  means  to  boot ; '  all  Avhich,  the  moment  that  I 
thought  of  them,  seemed  to  disturb  and  impair  the 
sanctity  of  my  pleasure.  I  contented  myself  with  think- 
ing over  my  complacent  feelings,  and  breathing  forth 
solitary  gratulations  and  thanksgivings,  Avhich  I  did  in 
many  a  sweet  and  many  a  wild  place,  during  my  late 
tour." 

The  friendship  of  which  this  act  of  delicate  generosity 
was  the  beginning  Avas  maintained  till  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont's death  in  1827,  and  formed  for  many  years  "Words- 
worth's closest  link  with  the  world  of  art  and  culture. 
Sir  George  was  himself  a  painter  as  well  as  a  connoisseur, 
and  his  landscapes  are  not  without  indications  of  the 
strong  feeling  for  nature  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 
"Wordsworth,  who  had  seen  very  few  pictures,  but  Avas  a 
penetrating  critic  of  those  which  he  knew,  discerned  this 
vein  of  true  feeling  in  his  friend's  work,  and  has  idealized 
a  small  landscape  which  Sir  George  had  given  him,  in  a 
sonnet  which  reproduces  the  sense  of  happy  pause  and 
voluntary  fixation  with  which  the  mind  throws  itself  into 
some  scene  where  Art  has  given 

To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time 
The  ajjpropriate  calm,  of  blest  eternity. 
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There  was  another  pursuit  in  which  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont was  much  interested,  and  in  which  painter  and  poet 
were  well  fitted  to  unite.  The  landscape-gardener,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  should  "  work  in  the  spirit  of  K'ature, 
with  an  invisible  hand  of  art."  And  he  shows  how  any 
real  success  can  only  he  achieved  when  the  designer  is 
willing  to  incorporate  himself  with  the  scenery  around 
him ;  to  postpone  to  its  indications  the  promptings  of  his 
own  pride  or  caprice ;  to  interpret  jSTature  to  herself  by 
completing  touches ;  to  correct  her  with  deference,  and  as 
it  were  to  caress  her  without  importunity.  And  rising  to 
that  aspect  of  the  question  which  connects  it  with  human 
society,  he  is  strenuous  in  condemnation  of  that  taste, 
not  so  much  for  solitude  as  for  isolation,  which  can 
tolerate  no  neighbourhood,  and  finds  its  only  enjoyment 
in  the  sense  of  monopoly. 

"  Laying  out  grounds,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  considered  as  a 
liberal  art,  in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting;  its  object 
ought  to  be  to  move  the  affections  under  the  control  of  good 
sense ;  and  surely  the  affections  of  those  who  have  the  deepest 
pei'ception  of  the  beauty  of  Nature, — who  have  the  most  valuable 
feelings,  that  is  the  most  permanent,  the  most  independent,  the 
most  ennobling,  connected  with  Nature  and  human  life.  No 
liberal  art  aims  merely  at  the  gratification  of  an  individual  or  a 
class  ;  the  painter  or  poet  is  degraded  in  proportion  as  he  does 
so.  The  true  servants  of  the  arts  pa}-^  homage  to  the  human 
kind  as  impersonated  in  unwarped  and  enlightened  minds. 
If  this  be  so  when  we  are  merely  putting  together  words  or 
colours,  how  much  more  ought  the  feeling  to  prevail  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  realities  of  things;  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony,  of  the  joy  and  happiness,  of  loving  creatures ; 
of  men  and  children,  of  bii'ds  and  beasts,  of  hills  and  streams, 
and  trees  and  flowers ;  with  the  changes  of  night  and  day,  even- 
ing and  morning,  summer  and  winter ;  and  all  their  unwearied 
actions  and  energies,  as  benign  in  the  spirit  that  animates  them 
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as  tliey  are  beautiful  and  grand  in  that  form  o£  clothing  which 
is  given  to  them  for  the  delight  of  our  senses !  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  many  great  mansions,  with  their  unqualified 
expulsion  of  human  creatures  from  their  neighbourhood, 
happy  or  not;  houses  which  do  what  is  fabled  of  the  upas 
tree — breathe  out  death  and  desolation  !  For  my  part,  strip 
my  neighbourhood  o£  human  beings,  and  I  should  think  it 
one  of  the  greatest  privations  I  could  undergo.  You  have 
^11  the  poverty  of  solitude,  nothing  of  its  elevation." 

This  passage  is  from  a  letter  of  AVorcls worth's  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  re- 
building and  laying  out  Coleorton.  The  poet  himself 
planned  and  superintended  some  of  these  improvements, 
and  Avrote  for  various  points  of  interest  in  tlie  grounds 
inscriptions  which  form  dignified  examples  of  that  kind 
of  composition. 

Nor  was  Sir  George  Beaumont  the  only  friend  whom 
the  poet's  taste  assisted  in  the  choice  of  a  site  or  the  dis- 
position of  pleasure-grounds.     More  than  one  seat  in  the 
Lake-country — among   them   one    home   of  pre-eminent 
beauty — have  owed  to  AVordsworth  no  small  part  of  their 
ordered  charm.    In  this  way,  too,  the  poet  is  with  us  still ; 
his  presence  has  a  strange  reality  as  we  look  on  some 
majestic   prospect   of    interwinding   lake   and   mountain 
which  his  design  has  made  more  beautifully  visible  to  the 
children's  children  of  those  he  loved ;  as  we  stand,  per- 
haps, in  some  shadowed  garden-ground  where  his  will  has 
had  its  way, — has  framed  Helvellyn's  far-off  summit  in 
an  arch  of  tossing  green,  and  embayed  in  toAvering  forest- 
trees  the  long  lawns  of  a  silent  Valle}^, — fit  haunt  for  lofty 
aspiration  and  for  brooding  calm. 

But  of  all  woodland  ways  which  "WordsAvorth's  skill 
designed  or  his  feet  frequented,  not  one  was  dearer  to  him, 
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(if  I  may  pass  thus  by  a  gentle  transition  to  another  of 
tho  strong  affections  of  his  life),  than  a  narrow  path 
through  a  firwood  near  his  cottage,  which  "  was  known 
to  the  poet's  household  by  the  name  of  John's  Grove." 
For  in  the  year  1800  his  brother,  John  Wordsworth,  a 
few  years  younger  than  himself,  and  captain  of  an  East 
Indiaman,  had  spent  eight  months  in  the  poet's  cottage  at 
Grasmere.  The  two  brothers  had  seen  little  of  each 
other  since  childhood,  and  the  poet  had  now  the  delight 
of  discovering  in  the  sailor  a  character  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  an  appreciation  of  poetry — and  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  esjoeciallj' — which  was  intense  and  delicate  in  an 
unusual  degree.  In  both  brothers,  too,  there  was  the 
same  love  of  nature ;  and  after  John's  departure,  the  poet 
pleased  himself  with  imagining  the  visions  of  Grasmere 
which  beguiled  the  watches  of  many  a  night  at  sea,  or 
with  tracing  the  pathway  which  the  sailor's  instinct  had 
planned  and  trodden  amid  trees  so  thickly  planted  as  to 
baffle  a  less  practised  skill.  John  "Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  forward  to  Grasmere  as  the  linal  goal 
of  his  wanderings,  and  intended  to  use  his  own  savings 
to  set  the  poet  free  from  worldly  cares. 

Two  more  voyages  the  sailor  made  with  such  hopes  as 
these,  and  amid  a  frequent  interchange  of  books  and 
letters  Avith  his  brother  at  home.  Then,  in  February 
1805,  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in  command  of  the 
"Abergavenny"  East  Indiaman, bound  for  India  and  China. 
Through  the  incompetence  of  the  pilot  who  was  taking 
her  out  of  the  Channel,  the  ship  struck  on  the  Shambles 
off  the  r>ill  of  Portland,  on  February  5,  1805.  "She 
struck,"  says  Wordsworth,  "at  5  p.m.  Guns  Avere  fired 
immediately,  and  were  continued  to  be  fired.  She  was 
gotten  off  the  rock  at  half-past  seven,  but  had  taken  iu 
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so  much  water,  in  spite  of  constant  pumping,  as  to  be 
"vvater-logged.  They  had,  however,  hope  that  she  might 
still  be  run  upon  Weymouth  sands,  and  with  this  view 
continued  pumping  and  baling  till  eleven,  when  she 
went  down.  ...  A  few  minutes  before  the  ship  Avent 
down  my  brother  was  seen  talking  to  the  first  mate,  with 
apparent  cheerfulness ;  and  he  was  standing  on  the  hen- 
coop, Avhicli  is  the  point  from  which  he  could  overlook 
the  whole  ship,  the  moment  she  went  down — dying,  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  very  place  and  point  where  his  duty 
stationed  him." 

"  For  myself,"  he  continues  elsewhere,  "  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  cut  out  of  my  life  which  CAnnot  be 
restored.  I  never  thought  of  him  but  with  hope  and 
delight.  We  looked  forward  to  the  time,  not  distant,  as 
we  thought,  when  he  would  settle  near  us — when  the 
task  of  his  life  would  be  over,  and  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  reap  his  reward.  By  that  time  I  hoped  also 
that  the  chief  part  of  my  labours  would  be  executed,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  show  him  that  he  had  not  placed 
a  false  confidence  in  me.  I  never  Avrote  a  line  without  a 
thought  of  giving  him  pleasure;  my  writings,  printed 
and  manuscript,  were  his  delight,  and  one  of  the  chief 
solaces  of  his  long  voyages.  But  let  me  stop.  I  will  not 
be  cast  down ;  were  it  only  for  his  sake  I  Avill  not  be 
dejected.  I  have  much  yet  to  do,  and  pray  God  to  give  me 
strength  and  power:  his  part  of  the  agreement  between  us 
is  brought  to  an  end,  mine  continues  ;  and  I  hope  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  think  of  him  with  a  calmer  mind,  that 
the  remembrance  of  him  dead  will  even  animate  me  more 
than  the  joy  which  I  had  in  him  living." 

In  these  and  the  following  reflections  there  is  nothing 
of  novelty ;  yet  there  is  an  interest  in  the  spectacle  of 
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this  strong  and  simple  mind  confronted  with  the  universal 
problems,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  thoughts  which  have 
satisfied,  or  scarcely  satisfied,  so  many  generations  of 
mourninf?  men. 

"  A  thousand  times  have  I  asked  myself,  as  your  tender 
sympathy  led  me  to  do,  '  Why  was  he  taken  away  1 '  and 
I  have  answered  the  question  as  you  have  done.  In  fact 
there  is  no  other  answer  which  can  satisfy,  and  lay  the 
mind  at  rest.  Why  have  we  a  choice,  and  a  will,  and  a 
notion  of  justice  and  injustice,  enabling  us  to  be  moral 
agents  1  Why  have  we  sympathies  that  make  the  best 
of  us  so  afraid  of  inflicting  pain  and  sorrow,  which  yet 
we  see  dealt  about  so  lavishly  by  the  Supreme  Governor  1 
Why  should  our  notions  of  right  towards  each  other,  and 
to  all  sentient  beings  within  our  influence,  differ  so  Avidely 
from  what  appears  to  be  His  notion  and  rule,  if  every 
thing  ivere  to  end  here  ?  Would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
say  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  thinking  principle 
being  destroyed  by  death,  however  inferior  we  may  be 
to  the  great  Cause  and  Euler  of  things  we  have  more 
of  love  in  our  nature  than  He  has  1  The  thought  is 
monstrous ;  and  yet  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  another  and  a  better  loorld,  I  do  not  see." 

From  this  calamity,  as  from  all  tlie  lessons  of  life, 
Wordsworth  drew  all  the  benefit  which  it  was  empowered 
to  bring.  "  A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul," — 
what  lover  of  poetry  does  not  know  the  pathetic  lines  in 
which  he  bears  witness  to  the  teaching  of  sorrow  1  Other 
griefs,  too,  he  had— the  loss  of  two  children  in  1812  ;  his 
sister's  chronic  illness,  beginning  in  1832  ;  his  daughter's 
death  in  1847.  All  these  he  felt  to  the  full;  and  yet, 
until  his  daughter's  death,  which  was  more  than  his  fail- 
ing energies  could  bear,  these  bereavements  were  but  the 
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thinly-scattered  clouds  "  in  a  great  sea  of  blue  " — seasons 
of  mourning  here  and  there  among  years  Avhich  never  lost 
their  hold  on  peace;  which  knew  no  shame  and  no  re- 
morse, no  desolation  and  no  fear ;  whose  days  were  never 
long  with  weariness,  nor  their  nights  hroken  at  the  touch 
of  woe.  Even  when  we  speak  of  his  tribulations,  it  is  his 
happiness  which  rises  in  our  minds. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  felicity  is  the  great  fact  of 
Wordsworth's  life — since  his  history  is  for  the  most  part 
but  the  history  of  a  halycon  calm — we  find  ourselves 
forced  upon  the  question  whether  such  a  life  is  to  bo 
held  desirable  or  no.  Happiness  with  honour  Avas  the 
ideal  of  Solon  ;  is  it  also  ours  1  To  the  modern  spirit, — 
to  the  Christian,  in  whose  ears  counsels  of  perfection  have 
left  "a  presence  that  is  not  to  be  put  by,"  this  question, 
at  which  a  Greek  would  have  smiled,  is  of  no  such  easy 
solution. 

To  us,  perliaps,  in  computing  the  fortune  of  any  one 
whom  we  hold  dear,  it  may  seem  more  needful  to  inquire 
not  whether  he  has  had  enough  of  joy,  but  whether  he 
has  had  enough  of  sorrow ;  whether  the  blows  of  circum- 
stance have  wholly  shaped  his  character  from  the  rock ; 
whether  his  soul  has  taken  lustre  and  purity  in  the  re- 
finer's fire.  ISTor  is  it  only  (as  some  might  say)  for  violent 
and  faulty  natures  that  sorrow  is  the  best.  It  is  true 
that  by  sorrow  only  can  the  headstrong  and  presumptuous 
spirit  be  shamed  into  gentleness  and  solemnized  into 
humility.  But  sorrow  is  used  also  by  the  Power  above 
US  in  cases  where  we  men  Avould  have  shrunlc  in  horror 
from  so  rough  a  touch.  IN"atures  that  were  already  of  a 
heroic  unselfishness,  of  a  childlike  purity,  have  been 
raised  ere  now  l)y  anguish  upon  anguish,  Avoe  after  woe, 
to  a  height  of  holiness  which  we  may  believe  that  they 
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could  have  reached  by  no  other  road.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  1  since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  soul's  possible  elcA'a- 
tion,  "why  should  her  purifying  trials  have  any  assignable 
end?  She  is  of  a  metal  which  can  grow  for  ever  brighter 
in  the  fiercening  flame.  And  if,  then,  we  would  still  pro- 
nounce the  true  Beatitudes  not  on  the  rejoicing,  the  satis- 
fied, the  highly dionoured,  but  after  an  ancient  and  sterner 
pattern,  what  account  are  we  to  give  of  Wordsworth's 
long  years  of  blissful  calm  1 

In  the  first  place,  Ave  may  say  that  his  happiness  was 
as  wholly  free  from  vulgar  or  transitory  elements  as  a 
man's  can  be.  It  lay  in  a  life  which  most  men  would 
have  found  austere  and  blank  indeed ;  a  life  from  which 
not  Croesus  only,  but  Solon  Avould  have  turned  in  scorn, 
a  life  of  poverty  and  retirement,  of  long  apparent  failure, 
and  honour  that  came  tardily  at  the  close  ;  it  Avas  a  happi- 
ness nourished  on  no  sacrifice  of'  other  men,  on  no  eager 
appropriation  of  the  goods  of  earth,  but  springing  from 
a  single  eye  and  a  loving  spirit,  and  wrought  from  those 
primary  emotions  Avhich  are  the  innocent  birthright  of  all. 
And  if  it  be  answered  that  however  truly  philosophic, 
however  sacredly  pure,  his  happiness  may  have  been,  yet 
its  Avisdom  and  its  holiness  Avere  Avithout  an  effort,  and, 
that  it  is  effort  Avhich  makes  the  philosopher  and  the 
saint  :  then  Ave  must  use  in  ansAver  his  own  Platonic 
scheme  of  things,  to  express  a  thought  Avhich  avo  can  but 
dimly  apprehend ;  and  Ave  must  say  that  though  progress 
be  inevitably  linked  in  our  minds  Avith  struggle,  yet 
neither  do  avc  conceive  of  struggle  as  Avithout  a  pause; 
there  must  be  prospect-places  in  the  long  ascent  of  souls  ; 
and  the  Avholc  of  this  earthly  life — this  one  existence, 
standing  Ave  knoAV  not  Avhere  among  the  myriad  that  have 
been  for  us  or  shall  be — may  not  be  too  much  to  occupy 
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with  one  of  those  outlooks  of  vision  and  of  prophecy, 

when 

In  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  ti-avel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

"happy  waerior,"  and  patriotic  poems. 

The  year  1805,  wlncli  bereft  Wordswortli  of  a  beloved 
brother,  brought  with  it  also  another  death,  -which  was 
felt  by  the  whole  English  nation  lOce  a  private  calamity. 
The  emotion  which  Wordsworth  felt  at  the  news  of 
Trafalgar, — the  way  in  which  he  managed  to  intertwine 
the  memories  of  K"elson  and  of  his  own  brother  in  his 
heart, — may  remind  us  fitly  at  this  point  of  our  story  of 
the  distress  and  perplexity  of  nations  which  for  so  many 
years  surrounded  the  quiet  Grasmere  home,  and  of  the 
strong  responsive  emotion  Avith  wliich  the  poet  met  each 
shock  of  European  fates. 

When  England  first  took  up  arms  against  the  French 
revolution,  Wordsworth's  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  one  of  unmixed  sorrow  and  shame.  Bloody  and 
terrible  as  the  revolution  had  become,  it  was  still  in  some 
sort  representative  of  human  freedom;  at  any  rate  it 
might  still  seem  to  contain  possibilities  of  progress  such 
as  the  retrograde  despotisms  with  which  England  allied 
herself  could  never  know.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  changed  before  long.  France  had  not  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  the  constancy  to  play  to  the  end  the  part  for 
which  she  had  seemed  chosen  among  the  nations.  It  was 
her  conduct  towards  Switzerland  which  decisively  altered 
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Wordsworth's  view.  Ho  saw  her  valiant  spirit  of  self- 
defence  corrupted  into  lus'c  of  glory ;  her  eagerness  for  the 
abolition  of  unjust  privilege  turned  into  a  contentment 
with  equality  of  degradation  under  a  despot's  heel. 
"One  man,  of  men  the  meanest  too," — for  such  the  First 
Consul  must  needs  appear  to  the  moralist's  eye, — was 

Eaiscd  up  to  sway  the  world — to  do,  uudo ; 
With  mighty  nations  for  his  underlings. 

And  history  herself  seemed  vulgarized  hy  the  repetition  of 
her  ancient  tales  of  war  and  overthrow  on  a  scale  of  such 
apparent  magnitude,  hut  with  no  glamour  of  distance  to 
hide  the  haseness  of  the  agencies  hy  which  the  destinies 
of  Europe  were  shaped  anew.  This  was  an  occasion 
that  tried  the  hearts  of  men ;  it  was  not  easy  to  remain 
through  all  those  years  at  once  undazzled  and  untempted, 
and  never  in  the  blackest  hour  to  despair  of  human 
virtue. 

In  his  tract  on  Tlie  Convention  of  Clntra,  1808,  Words- 
worth has  given  the  fullest  expression  to  this  undaunted 
temper  :— 

"  Oppression,  its  own  blind  and  predestined  enemy,  has  poured 
this  of  blessedness  upon  Spain — that  the  enormity  of  the  outrages 
of  which  she  has  been  the  victim  has  created  an  object  of  love 
and  of  hatred,  of  apprehensions  and  of  wishes,  adequate  (if 
that  be  possible)  to  the  utmost  demands  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  heart  tliat  serves  in  this  cause,  if  it  languish,  must 
languish  from  its  own  constitutional  weakness,  and  not  througli 
want  of  nourishment  from  without.  But  it  is  a  belief  pro- 
pagated in  books,  and  which  passes  currently  among  tallving 
men  as  part  of  their  familiar  wisdom,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
many  are  constitutionally  Aveak,  that  they  do  languish,  and 
arc  slow  to  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  things.  I  entreat 
those   who    arc   in    this    delusion    to    look    behind  them  and 
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about  them  for  the  evidence  of  experience.  Now  this,  rightly 
understood,  not  only  gives  no  support  to  any  such  belief, 
but  proves  that  the  truth  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  The 
history  of  all  ages — tumults  after  tumults,  wars  foreign  or 
civil,  with  short  or  with  no  breathing-places  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  the  senseless  weaving  and  interweaving  of  factions, 
vanishing,  and  reviving,  and  piercing  each  other  like  the 
Northern  Lights  ;  public  commotions,  and  those  in  the  breast 
of  the  individual ;  the  long  calenture  to  which  the  Lover  is  sub- 
ject ;  the  blast,  like  the  blast  of  the  desert,  which  sweeps  peren- 
nially through  a  frightful  solitude  of  its  own  making  in  the 
mind  of  the  Gamester ;  the  slowly  c[uickening,  but  ever  quicken- 
ing, descent  of  appetite  down  which  the  Miser  is  propelled  ;  the 
agony  and  cleaving  oppression  of  grief ;  the  ghost-like  hauntings 
of  shame;  the  incubus  of  revenge ;  the  life-distemper  of  ambi- 
tion .  .  .  these  demonstrate  incontestably  that  the  passions  of 
men,  (I  mean  the  soul  of  sensibility  in  the  heart  of  man),  in  all 
quarrels,  in  all  contests,  in  all  quests,  in  all  delights,  in  all 
employments  which  are  either  sought  by  men  or  thrust  upon 
them,  do  immeasurably  transcend  their  objects.  The  true 
sorrow  of  humanity  consists  in  this — not  that  the  mind  of 
man  fails,  but  that  the  cause  and  demands  of  action  and  of 
life  so  rarely  correspond  with  the  dignity  and  intensity  of 
human  desires  ;  and  hence,  that  which  is  slow  to  languish  is  too 
easily  turned  aside  and  abused.  But,  with  the  remembrance  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  in  the  face  of  the  interminable  evils 
which  are  threatened,  a  Spaniard  can  never  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  this  while  a  follower  of  the  tyrant  remains  in  arms 
upon  the  Ptninsula." 

It  was  passages  siicli  as  this,  perhaps,  "which  led  Can- 
ning to  declare  that  "Wordsw^orth's  pamphlet  was  the 
finest  piece  of  political  eloquence  which  had  appeared 
since  Burke.  And  yet  if  we  compare  it  with  Eurke,  or 
with  the  great  Greek  exemplar  of  all  those  who  would 
give  speech  the  cogency  of  act, — we  see  at  once  the 
causes    of    its    practical   failure.       In   Demosthenes   the 
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tliotiglits  and  principles  are  often  as  lofty  as  any  patriot 
can  express ;  but  their  loftiness,  in  his  speech,  as  in  the 
very  truth  of  things,  seemed  but  to  add  to  their  imme- 
.  diate  reality.  They  were  beaten  and  inwoven  into  the 
facts  of  the  hour  ;  action  seemed  to  turn  on  them  as  on 
its  only  possible  pivot;  it  was  as  though  Virtue  and 
Freedom  hung  armed  in  heaven  above  the  assembly,  and 
in  the  visible  likeness  of  immortal  ancestors  beckoned 
npon  an  urgent  way.  Wordsworth's  mood  of  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  he  has  depicted  it  in  two  sonnets  written 
at  the  same  time  as  his  tract,  explains  why  it  was  that 
that  appeal  was  rather  a  solemn  protest  than  an  effective 
exhortation.  In  the  first  sonnet  he  describes  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  task, — the  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave, 
"  the  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill  with  omni- 
present murmur  :" — 

Here  mighty  Nature  !  in  this  school  sublime 
I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suflFering  Spain ; 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time. 
And  through  the  human  heart  explore  my  way, 
And  look  and  listen,  gathering  whence  I  may 
Triumph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can  restrain. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  what  effect  his  tract 
will  produce : — 

I  dropped  my  pen,  and  listened  to  the  wind, 
That  sang  of  trees  uptorn  and  vessels  tost ; 
A  midnight  harmony,  and  wholly  lost 

To  the  general  sense  of  men,  by  chains  confined 

Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure, — or  resigned 

To  timely  sleep.     Thought  I,  the  impassioned  strain 
Which  without  aid  of  numbers  I  sustain 

Like  acceptation  from  the  world  will  find. 

This  deliberate  and  lonely  emotion  was  fitter  to  inspire 
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grave  poetry  than  a  pamplilet  appealing  to  an  immediate 
crisis.  And  tlie  sonnets  dedicated  To  Lihert//  (1802-16) 
are  the  outcome  of  many  moods  lil^e  these. 

It  is  little  to  say  of  these  sonnets  that  they  are  the 
most  permanent  record  in  our  literature  of  the  Napoleonic 
•war.  For  that  distinction  they  have  few  competitors. 
Two  magnificent  songs  of  Campbell's,  an  ode  of  Coleridge's, 
a  few  spirited  stanzas  of  Byron's— strangely  enougli 
there  is  little  besides  these  that  lives  in  the  national 
memory,  till  we  come  to  the  ode  which  summed  up  the 
long  contest  a  generation  later,  when  its  great  captain 
passed  away.  But  these  Sojuiefs  to  Liberty  are  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  noblest  passages  of  patriotic  verse 
or  prose  which  all  our  history  has  inspired — the  passages 
where  Shakespeare  brings  his  rays  to  focus  on  "this  earth, 
this  realm,  this  England,"— or  where  the  dread  of  national 
dishonour  has  kindled  Chatham  to  an  iron  glow,— or 
where  Milton  rises  from  the  polemic  into  the  prophet, 
and  Burke  from  the  partisan  into  the  philosopher.  The 
armoury  of  Wordsworth,  indeed,  was  not  forged  with  the 
same  fire  as  that  of  these  "invincible  knights  of  old."  He 
had  not  swayed  senates,  nor  directed  policies,  nor  gathered 
into  one  ardent  bosom  aU  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  age.  But 
he  had  deeply  felt  what  it  is  that  makes  the  greatness  of 
nations ;  in  that  extremity  no  man  was  more  staunch  than 
he  ;  no  man  more  unwaveringly  disdained  imrighteous 
empire,  or  kept  the  might  of  moral  forces  more  stead- 
fastly in  view.  'Not  Stein  could  place  a  manlier  reliance 
on  "a  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules ; "  not 
Fichte  could  invoke  more  convincingly  the  "great  allies" 
which  work  with  "  Man's  unconquerable  mind." 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  throughout  these  sonnets  are 
scattered  strokes  of  high  poetic  admiration  or  scorn  which 
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could  hardly  Le  overnmtclied  in  iEschylas.  Sncli  is  the 
indignant  correction — 

Call  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate, 
Who  never  did  to  Fortune  bend  the  knee  ! 

or  the  stern  touch  which  closes  a  description  of  Flami- 
ninus'  proclamation  at  the  Isthmian  games,  according 
liberty  to  Greece, — 

A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

By  all  the  blended  powers  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 

Space  forbids  me  to  dwell  in  detail  on  these    noblo 
poems, — on  the  well-known  sonnets  to  Venice,  to  INIilton, 
&c. ;  on  the  generous  tributes  to  the  heroes  of  the  con- 
test,—Schill,    Hoffer,    Toussaint,    Palafox ;    or   on   the 
series   which    contrast   the   instinctive   greatness  of  the 
Spanish  people  at  bay,  with  jSTapoleon's  lying  promises 
and  inhuman  pride.     But  if  Xapoleon's  career  afforded  to 
Wordsworth  a  poetic  example,  impressive  as  that  of  Xerxes 
to  the  Greeks,  of  lawless  and  intoxicated  power,  there  Avas 
need  of  some  contrasted  figure  more  notable  than  Hoffer 
or  Palafox  from  which  to   draw  the  lessons  which  great 
contests  can  teach  of  unselfish  valour.     Was  there  then 
any  man,  by  land  or  sea,  who  might  serve  as  the  poet's 
type  of  the  ideal  hero  1     To  an  Englishman,  at  least,  this 
question  carries  its  own  reply.     For  by  a  singular  destiny 
England,  with  a  thousand  years  of  noble  history  behind 
her,  has  chosen  for  her  best-loved,  for  her  national  hero, 
not  an  Arminius  from  the  age   of  legend,  not  a  Henri 
Quatre  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  a  man  whom  men 
still  living  have  seen  and  known.     For  indeed  England 
and  all  the  world  as  to   this  man  were  of  one  accord  ; 
and  when  in  victory,  on  his  ship  Victory,  ISTelson  passed 
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away,  the  tlirill  wliich  shook  mankind  was  of  a  nature 
such  as  perhaps  Avas  never  felt  at  any  other  death, — so 
unanimous  was  the  feeling  of  friends  and  foes  that  earth 
had  lost  her  crowning  example  of  impassioned,  self- 
devctedness  and  of  heroic  honour. 

And  yet  it  might  have  seemed  that  between  o^elson's 
nature  and  Wordsworth's  there  was  little  in  common. 
The  obvious  limitations  of  the  great  Admiral's  culture  and 
character  were  likely  to  be  strongly  felt  by  the  philosophic 
poet.  And  a  serious  crime,  of  which  Nelson  was  commonly, 
though,  as  now  appears,  erroneously,^  supposed  to  be 
guilty,  was  sure  to  be  judged  by  Wordsworth  with  great 
severitj^ 

AYordsworth  was,  in  fact,  hampered  by  some  such  feel- 
ings of  disapprovah  He  even  tells  us,  with  that  naive 
aflPectionateness  which  often  makes  us  smile,  that  he  has 
had  recourse  to  the  character  of  his  own  brother  John 
for  the  qualities  in  which  the  great  Admiral  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  deficient.  But  on  these  hesitations  it 
would  be  unjust  to  dwell,  I  mention  them  only  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  between  these  two  men,  so  different  in 
outward  fates, — between  "the  adored,  the  incomiDarable 
jS"elson  "  and  the  homely  poet,  "retired  as  noontide  dew," — 
there  was  a  moral  likeness  so  profound  that  the  ideal  of 
the  recluse  was  realized  in  the  public  life  of  the  hero,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hero  himself  is  only  seen  as  com- 
pletely heroic  Avhen  his  impetuous  life  stands  out  for  us 
from  the  solemn  background  of  the  poet's  calm.  And 
surely  these  two  natures  taken  together  make  the  perfect 
Englishman.     Nor  is  there  any  portrait  fitter  than  that  of 

^  The  researches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Nicolas,  (Letters  and  De- 
spatches of  Lord  Nelson,  vol.  vii.  Appendix),  have  placed  Lord 
Nelson's  connexion  with  Lady  Hamilton  in  an  unexpected  light, 
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The  Happy  Warrior  to  go  fortli  to  all  lands  as  repre- 
senting the  English  character  at  its  height— a  figure  not 
ill-matching  Avith  "  Plutarch's  men." 

For  indeed  this  short  jjoem  is  in  itself  a  manual  of 
greatness  ;  there  is  a  Roman  majesty  in  its  simple  and 
"weighty  s^Deech.  And  what  eulogy  was  ever  nobler  than 
that  passage  where,  without  definite  allusion  or  quoted 
name,  the  poet  depicts,  as  it  were,  the  very  summit  of 
glory  in  the  Avell-remembered  aspect  of  the  Admiral  in  his 
last  and  greatest  hour  ] 

Whose  powers  shed  round  hira,  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  iieculiar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired. 

Or  again,  where  the  hidden  thought  of  ISTelson's  womanly 
tenderness,  of  his  constant  craving  for  the  green  earth  and 
home  affections  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  war.  melts  the 
stern  verses  into  a  sudden  change  of  tone  : — 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  mastcr-hias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 

Sweet  images !  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; — 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love. 

Compare  with  this  the  end  of  the  So}ig  at  Brougham 
Castle,  where,  at  the  words  ''  alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did 
not  know — "  the  strain  changes  from  the  very  spirit  of 
chivalry  to   the   gentleness  of  Nature's  calm.     Nothing 
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can  be  more  characteristic  of  Wordsworth  than  contrasts 
like  this.  They  teach  us  to  remember  that  his  accustomed 
mildness  is  the  fruit  of  no  indolent  or  sentimental  peace ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  his  counsels  are  sternest, 
and  "  his  voice  is  still  for  war,"  this  is  no  voice  of  hard- 
ness or  of  vainglory,  but  the  reluctant  resolution  of  a  heart 
which  fain  would  yield  itself  to  other  energies,  and  have 
no  message  but  of  love. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  which  the  character  of 
Nelson  has  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  lessons  which  Words- 
worth is  never  tired  of  enforcing,  the  lesson  that  virtue 
grows  by  the  strenuousness  of  its  exercise,  that  it  gains 
strength  as  it  wrestles  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  con- 
verts the  shocks  of  circumstance  into  an  energy  of  its 
proper  glow.     The  Happy  Warrior  is  one. 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives  ; 
By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; — 

and  so  further,  in  words  which  recall  the  womanly  tender- 
ness, the  almost  exaggerated  feeling  for  others'  pain, 
which  showed  itself  memorably  in  face  of  the  blazing 
Orient,  and  in  the  harbour  at  Teneriffe,  and  in  the  cock- 
pit at  Trafalgar. 

In  such  lessons  as  these, — such  lessons  as  The  Happy 
Warrior  or  the  Patriotic  Sonnets  teach, — there  is,  of  course, 
little  that  is  absolutely  novel.  We  were  already  aware 
that  the  ideal  hero  should  be  as  gentle  as  he  is  brave,  that 
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he  should  act  always  from  the  highest  motives,  nor  greatly 
care  for  any  reward  save  the  consciousness  of  having  dono 
his  duty.  We  were  aware  tliat  the  true  strength  of  a 
nation  is  moral  and  not  material ;  that  dominion  which 
rests  on  mere  military  force  is  destined  quickly  to  decay  ; 
that  the  tyrant,  however  admired  and  prosperous,  is  in 
reality  despicable,  and  miserable,  and  alone  ;  that  the  true 
man  should  face  death  itself  rather  than  parley  with  dis- 
honour. These  truths  are  admitted  in  all  ages ;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  stretching  language  to  say  that  they  are  Imoiru  to 
but  few  men.  Or  at  least,  tliough  in  a  great  nation  there 
be  many  who  will  act  on  them  instinctively,  and  approve 
them  by  a  self-surrendering  faith,  there  are  few  who  can 
so  put  them  forth  in  speech  as  to  bring  them  home  with 
a  fresh  conviction  and  an  added  glow ;  v/ho  can  sum  up, 
like  ^schylus,  the  contrast  between  Hellenic  freedom  and 
barbarian  despotism  in  "one  trump's  peal  that  set  all 
Greeks  aflame ; "  can  thrill,  like  Virgil,  a  world-wide 
empire  with  the  recital  of  the  august  simi^licities  of  early 
Eome. 

To  those  who  would  know  these  things  Avith  a  vital 
knowledge — a  conviction  which  would  reinain  unshaken 
were  the  whole  world  in  arms  for  wrong — it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  strengthen  the  inner  monitions  by  the 
companionship  of  these  noble  souls.  And  if  a  poet,  by 
strong  concentration  of  thought,  by  striving  in  all  things 
along  the  upward  way,  can  leave  us  in  a  few  pages  as  it 
were  a  summary  of  patriotism,  a  manual  of  national 
honour,  he  surely  has  his  place  among  his  country's  bene- 
factors not  only  by  that  kind  of  courtesy  which  the 
nation  extends  to  men  of  letters  of  whom  her  masses  take 
little  heed,  but  with  a  title  as  assured  as  any  warrior  or 
statesman,  and  with  no  less  direct  a  claim. 
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It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  return  to  tlie  quiet 
clironicle  of  the  poet's  life  at  Grasmere ;  Avliere  his  cottage 
was  becoming  too  small  for  an  increasing  family.  His 
eldest  son,  John,  was  born  in  1803  ;  his  eldest  daughter, 
Dorothy  or  Dora,  in  1804.  Tlien  came  Thomas,  born 
1806  ;  and  Catherine,  born  1808  ;  and  the  list  is  ended  by 
William,  born  1810,  and  now  (1880)  the  only  survivor. 
In  the  spring  of  1808  Wordsworth  left  Townend  for 
Allan  Bank, — a  more  roomy,  but  an  uncomfortable  house, 
at  the  north  end  of  Grasmere.  From  thence  he  removed 
for  a  time,  in  1811,  to  the  Parsonage  at  Grasmere. 

Wordsworth  was  the  most  affectionate  of  fathers-,  and 
allusions  to  his  children  occur  frequently  in  his  poetry. 
X)ora — Avho  was  the  delight  of  his  later  years — has  been 
described  at  length  in  21i3  Triad.  Shorter  and  simpler, 
but  more  completely  successful,  is  the  picture  of  Catherine 
in  the  little  poem  which  begins  '-Loving  she  is,  and 
tractable,  though  Avild,"  witli  its  homely  simile  for  child- 
hood— its  own  existence  sufficient  to  fill  it  with  gladness  : 

As  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  licarth 
Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 
Than  wLen  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered  round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity. 
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Tho  next  notice  of  this  beloved  child  is  in  the  sonnet, 
"  Surprised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind,"  written  when 
she  had  already  been  removed  from  his  side.  She  died 
in  1812,  and  was  closely  followed  by  her  brother  Thomas. 
Wordsworth's  grief  for  these  children  was  profound,  vio- 
lent, and  lasting,  to  an  extent  which  those  who  imagine 
him  as  not  only  calm  but  passionless  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  believing.  "  Eeferring  once,"  says  his  friend 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  "  to  two  young  children'  of  his  who 
had  died  about  forty  years  previously,  he  described  the 
details  of  their  illnesses  with  an  exactness  and  an  im- 
petuosity of  troubled  excitement,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  if  the  bereavement  had  taken  place  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  The  lapse  of  time  seemed  to  have  left  the 
sorrow  submerged  indeed,  but  still  in  all  its  first  freshness. 
Yet  I  afterwards  heard  that  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  at 
least  in  tho  case  of  one  of  the  two  children,  it  was  im- 
possible to  rouse  his  attention  to  the  danger.  He  chanced 
to  be  then  under  the  immediate  spell  of  one  of  those  fits 
of  poetic  inspiration  which  descended  on  him  like  a  clond. 
Till  tho  cloutl  had  drifted,  he  could  see  nothing  beyond." 
This  anecdote  illustrates  the  fact,  which  to  those  who 
knew  Wordsworth  well  Avas  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the 
characteristic  calm  of  his  writings  was  the  result  of  no 
coldness  of  temperament  but  of  a  deliberate  philosophy. 
The  pregnant  force  of  his  language  in  dealing  with  those 
dearest  to  him — his  wife,  his  sister,  his  brother — is  proof 
enough  of  this.  The  frequent  allusions  in  his  correspon- 
dence to  the  physical  exhaustion  brought  on  by  the  act 
of  poetical  composition  indicate  a  frame  which,  though 
made  robust  by  exercise  and  temperance,  was  by  nature 
excitable  rather  than  strong.  And  even  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  should  least  have  expected  it,  there  is  reason 
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to  believe  that  there  were  capacities  of  feeling  in  him 
which  never  broke  from  his  control.  "  Had  I  been  a 
writer  of  love-poetry,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  me  to  write  it  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  which  could  hardly  have  been  approved  by 
my  principles,  and  which  might  have  been  undesirable 
for  the  reader." 

Wordsworth's  paternal  feelings,  at  any  rate,  were,  as 
has  been  said,  exceptionally  strong  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  remaining  in  a  house  filled  with  sorrowful  memories 
rendered  him  doubly  anxious  to  obtain  a  permanent  home. 
"  The  house  which  I  have  for  some  time  occupied,"  he 
writes  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  January  1813,  ''is  the  Parson- 
age of  Grasmere.  It  stands  close  by  the  churchyard,  and  I 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  quit  a 
place  which,  by  recalling  to  our  minds  at  every  moment 
the  losses  Ave  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  would  grievously  retard  our  progress  towards  that 
tranquillity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at."  It  happened 
that  Eydal  Mount  became  vacant  at  this  moment,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1813  the  "Words worths  migrated  to  this 
their  favourite  and  last  abode. 

Eydal  INIount  has  probably  been  oftener  described  than 
any  other  English  poet's  home  since  Shakespeare;  and 
few  homes,  certainly,  have  been  moulded  into  such  close 
accordance  with  their  inmates'  nature.  The  house,  which 
has  been  altered  since  Wordsworth's  day,  stands  looking 
southward,  on  the  rocky  side  of  Nab  Scar,  above  Eydal 
Lake.  The  garden  was  described  by  Bishop  Wordsworth 
immediately  after  his  uncle's  death,  while  every  terrace- 
walk  and  flowering  alley  spoke  of  the  poet's  loving  care. 
He  tells  of  the  "tall  ash-tree,  in  which  a  thrush  has 
sung,  for  hours  together,   during  many  years  ; "  of  the 
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"  laburnum  in  which  the  osier  cage  of  the  cloves  was 
hung ; "  of  the  stone  steps  "  in  the  interstices  of  which 
grow  the  yellow  flowering  poppy,  and  the  Avikl  geranium 
or  Poor  Eobin," — 

Gay 
With  his  red  stalks  upon  a  sunny  day. 

And  then  of  the  terraces— one  levelled  for  Miss  Fenwick's 
use,  and  welcome  to  himself  in  aged  years  ;  and  one  ascend- 
ing, and  leading  to  the  "for  terrace  "  on  the  mountain's  side, 
where  the  poet  was  wont  to  murmur  his  verses  as  they  came. 
Within  the  house  were  disposed  his  simple  treasures  : 
the  ancestral  almery,  on  Avhich  the  names  of  unknown 
Wordsworths  may  he  deciphered  still ;  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont's pictures  of  "The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone"  and 
"  The  Thorn,"  and  the  cuckoo  clock  which  brought  vernal 
thoughts  to  cheer  the  sleepless  bed  of  age,  and  which 
sounded  its  noonday  summons  when  his  spirit  fled. 

Wordsworth's  worldly  fortunes,  as  if  by  some  benignant 
guardianship  of  Providence,  v/ere  at  all  times  proportioned 
to  his  successive  needs.  About  the  date  of  his  removal 
to  Eydal  (in  March  1813)  he  was  appointed,  through 
Lord  Lonsdale's  interest,  to  tlie  distributorship  of  stamps 
for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  to  which  ofiice  the  same 
post  for  Cumberland  was  afterwards  added.  He  held  this 
post  till  August  1842,  when  he  resigned  it  without  a 
retiring  pension,  and  it  Avas  conferred  on  his  second  son. 
He  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Eydal,  which  was  counted 
as  a  suburb  of  Ambleside ;  and  as  the  duties  of  the  place 
were  light,  and  mainly  performed  by  a  most  competent 
and  devoted  clerk,  there  Avas  no  drawback  to  the  advantage 
of  an  increase  of  income  which  released  him  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  future.  A  more  lucrative  office — the  collector- 
ship  of  Whitehaven — was  subsequently  offered  to  him  ; 
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but  lie  declined  it,  "  nor  would  exchange  his  Sabine  valley 
for  riches  and  a  load  of  caro." 

Though  Wordsworth's  life  at  Iiydal  was  a  retired 
one,  it  was  not  that  of  a  recluse.  As  years  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  centre  of  spiritual 
strength  and  illumination,  and  was  sought  not  only  by 
those  who  were  already  his  neighbours,  but  by  some  who 
became  so  mainly  for  his  sake.  Southey  at  Keswick  was 
a  valued  friend,  though  Wordsworth  did  not  greatly 
esteem  him  as  a  jDoet.  De  Quincey,  originally  attracted 
to  the  district  by  admiration  for  Wordsworth,  remained 
there  for  many  years,  and  poured  forth  a  criticism  strangely 
compounded  of  the  utterances  of  the  hero-worshipper  and 
the  valet-de-chamlre.  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Nodes  Am- 
hrosiance,  never  showed,  perhaps,  to  so  much  advantage  as 
when  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  master  whose  greatness 
he  Avas  one  of  the  first  to  detect.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
made  the  neighbouring  home  at  Fox  How  a  focus  of  Avarni 
affections  and  of  intellectual  life.  And  Hartley  Coleridge, 
whose  fairy  childhood  had  inspired  one  of  Wordsworth's 
happiest  pieces,  continued  to  lead  among  the  dales  of 
Westmoreland  a  life  which  showed  how  much  of  genius 
and  goodness  a  single  weakness  can  nullify. 

Other  friends  there  were,  too,  less  known  to  fame,  but 
of  exceptional  powers  of  appreciation  and  sympathy.  The 
names  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  her  daughters,  Lady  Richard- 
son and  Mrs.  Davy,  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  record 
of  the  poet's  life  at  Rydal.  And  many  humbler  neigh- 
bours may  be  recognized  in  thecharacters  of  the  Excursion 
and  other  poems.  The  Wanderer,  indeed,  is  a  pictui-e  of 
AVordsworth  himself — "an  idea,"  as  he  says,  "of  what  I 
fancied  my  own  character  might  have  become  in  his  circum- 
stances."    But  the  Solitary  was  suggested  by  a  broken  man 
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who  took  refuge  in  Grasmere  from  the  world  in  which  he 
had  found  no  peace ;  and  the  characters  described  as 
lying  in  the  churchyard  among  the  mountains  are  almost 
all  of  them  portraits.  The  clergyman  and  his  family 
described  in  Book  VII.  Avere  among  the  poet's  principal 
associates  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere.  "  There  was  much 
talent  in  the  family,"  says  Wordsworth  in  the  memoranda 
dictated  to  Miss  Fenwick;  ''and  the  eldest  son  was  dis- 
tinguished for  poetical  talent,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
in  my  Notes  to  the  Sonnets  on  tlie  Duddon.  Once  when, 
in  our  coittage  at  Townend,  I  was  talking  with  him  about 
poetry,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  presumed  to 
find  fault  with  the  versification  of  Pope,  of  whom  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer.  He  defended  him  with  a  warmth 
that  indicated  much  irritation ;  nevertheless  I  could  not 
abandon  my  point,  and  said,  '  In  compass  and  variety 
of  sound  your  own  versification  surpasses  his.'  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  change  in  his  countenance  and  tone  of 
voice.  The  storm  was  laid  in  a  moment ;  he  no  longer 
disputed  my  judgment ;  and  I  passed  immediately  in  his 
mind,  no  doubt,  for  as  great  a  critic  as  ever  lived." 

It  was  with  personages  simple  and  unromantic  as 
these  that  Wordsworth  fiUed  the  canvas  of  his  longest 
poem.  Judged  by  ordinary  standards  the  Excursion 
appears  an  epic  without  action,  and  with  two  heroes, 
the  Pastor  and  the  Wanderer,  whose  characters  are 
identical.  Its  form  is  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
large  tracts  of  it  have  little  claim  to  the  name  of  poetry, 
Wordsworth  compares  the  Excursion  to  a  temple  of  which 
his  smaller  poems  form  subsidiary  shrines ;  but  the  reader 
will  more  often  liken  the  small  poems  to  gems,  and  the 
Excursion  to  the  rock  from  which  tliey  were  extracted. 
The  long  poem  contains,  indeed,  magnificent  passages,  but 
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as  a  -whole  it  is  a  diffused  description  of  scenery  wliicli 
the  poet  lias  elsewhere  caught  in  brighter  glimpses  ;  a 
diffused  statement  of  hopes  and  beliefs  which  have  crystal- 
lized more  ex(|uisitely  elsewhere  round  moments  of  in- 
spiring emotion.  The  Excursion,  in  short,  has  the  draw- 
backs of  a  didactic  poem  as  compared  with  lyrical  poems  ; 
but,  judged  as  a  didactic  poem,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
containing  teaching  of  true  and  permanent  value. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deduce  a  settled  scheme  of  philo- 
sophy from  these  discourses  among  the  mountains.  I 
would  urge  only  that  as  a  guide  to  conduct  "Wordsworth's 
precepts  are  not  in  themselves  either  unintelligible  or 
visionary.  For  whereas  some  moralists  would  have  us 
amend  nature,  and  others  bid  us  follow  her,  there  is  apt  to 
be  sometliing  impracticable  in  the  first  maxim,  and  some- 
thing vague  in  the  second.  Asceticism,  quietism,  enthu- 
siasm, ecstasy — all  systems  which  imply  an  unnatural 
repression  or  an  unnatural  excitation  of  our  faculties — are 
ill-suited  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  told  to  folloAV  nature,  to  develope  our 
original  character,  we  are  too  often  in  doubt  as  to  which 
of  our  conflictmg  instincts  to  follow,  what  part  of  our 
complex  nature  to  accept  as  our  regulating  self.  But 
Wordsworth,  while  impressing  on  us  conformity  to  nature 
as  the  rule  of  life,  suggests  a  test  of  such  conformity 
which  can  be  practically  applied.  "  The  child  is  father 
of  the  man," —  in  the  words  which  stand  as  introduction 
to  his  poetical  works,  and  "Wordsworth  holds  that  the 
instincts  and  pleasures  of  a  healthy  childhood  sufficiently 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  our  maturer  character  should  be 
formed.  The  joy  which  began  in  the  mere  sense  of  exist- 
ence should  be  maintained  by  hopeful  faith  ;  the  simplicity 
which  began  in  inexperience  should  be  recovered  by  medi- 
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tation ;  tlie  love  which  originated  in  the  family  circle 
should  expand  itself  over  the  race  of  men.  And  the 
calming  and  elevating  influence  of  Nature — Vvdiich  to 
Wordsworth's  memory  seemed  the  inseparable  concomitant 
of  childish  years — should  he  constantly  invoked  through- 
out life  to  keep  the  heart  fresh  and  the  eyes  open  to  the 
mysteries  discernible  through  her  radiant  veil.  In  a  word, 
the  family  affections,  if  duly  fostered,  the  influences  of 
Nature,  if  duly  sought,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  best 
books,  are  material  enough  to  "  build  up  our  moral  being  " 
and  to  outweigh  the  less  deep-seated  impulses  which  prompt 
to  wrong-doing. 

If,  then,  surrounding  influences  make  so  decisive  a 
difference  in  man's  moral  lot,  Avhat  are  we  to  say  of  those 
who  never  have  the  chance  of  receiving  those  iafluences 
aright ;  Avho  are  reared,  with  little  parental  supervision,  in 
smoky  cities,  and  spend  their  lives  in  confined  and  mono- 
tonous labour  1  One  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in 
the  Excursion  is  an  indignant  complaint  of  the  injustice 
thus  done  to  the  factory  child.  "Wordsworth  was  no 
fanatical  opponent  of  manufacturing  industry.  He  had 
intimate  friends  among  manufacturers ;  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  sjieaks  of  promising  himself  much  jjleasure  from 
witnessing  the  increased  regard  for  the  welfare  of  factory 
hands  of  wliich  one  of  these  friends  had  set  the  example. 
Hut  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the 
mill-hand  is  an  anomaly — is  a  life  not  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  which  requires  to  be  justified  by  manifest 
necessity  and  by  continuous  care.  The  question  to  what 
extent  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  a  low  order 
of  human  beings,  existing  for  our  enjoyment  rather  than 
for  their  own,  may  be  answered  with  plausibility  in  very 
different  tones ;  from  the  Communist  who  cannot  acquiesce 
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in  the  inferiority  of  any  one  man's  position  to  any  other's, 
to  the  philosopher  "who  holds  that  mankind  has  made  the 
most  eminent  progress  when  a  few  chosen  individuals 
have  been  supported  in  easy  hrilliancy  by  a  population  of 
serfs  or  slaves.  Wordsworth's  answer  to  this  question  is 
at  once  conservative  and  philanthropic.  He  holds  to 
the  distinction  of  classes,  and  thus  admits  a  difference  in 
the  fulness  and  value  of  human  lots.  Eut  he  will  not 
consent  to  any  social  arrangement  which  implies  a  neces- 
sary moral  inferiority  in  any  section  of  the  body  politic  ; 
and  he  esteems  it  the  statesman's  first  duty  to  provide 
that  all  citizens  shall  be  placed  under  conditions  of  life 
wdiich,  however  humble,  shall  not  be  unfavourable  to 
virtue. 

His  views  on  national  education,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  so  inconsistent,  depend  on  the  same  conception  of 
national  w^elfare.  Wordsworth  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  emphatic  proclaimers  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
this  resjrjcct.  The  lines  in  Avhich  he  insists  that  every 
child  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  are,  indeed,  often  quoted 
as  an  example  of  the  moralizing  baldness  of  much  of  his 
blank  verse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  to  education  (1820-30)  by  Eell  and 
Lancaster,  by  the  introduction  of  what  was  called  the 
"  Madras  system "  of  tuition  by  pupil-teachers,  and  the 
spread  of  infant  schools,  Wordsworth  w\as  found  unex- 
pectedly in  the  opposite  camp.  Considering  as  he  did  all 
mental  requirements  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  moral  pro- 
gress, and  in  themselves  of  very  little  value,  he  objected 
to  a  system  which,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  reading — 
that  indispensable  channel  of  moral  nutriment — aimed  at 
communicating  knowledge  as  varied  and  advanced  as  time 
and  funds  would  allow.     He  objected  to  the  dissociation 
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of  school  and  home  life — to  that  relegation  of  domestic 
interests  and  duties  to  the  background,  Avhich  large  and 
highly-organized  schools,  and  teachers  much  above  the 
home  level,  must  necessarily  involve.  And  yet  more 
strongly,  and,  as  it  may  still  seem  to  many  minds,  with 
convincing'reason,  he  objected  to  an  eleemosynary  system, 
wlidch  "precludes  the  poor  mother  from  the  strongest 
motive  human  nature  can  be  actuated  by  for  industry,  for 
forethought,  and  self-denial."  "The  Spartan,"  he  said, 
"  and  other  ancient  communities,  might  disregard  domestic 
ties,  because  they  had  the  substitution  of  country,  which 
we  cannot  have.  Our  course  is  to  supplant  domestic 
attachments,  without  the  possibility  of  substituting  others 
more  capacious.  "What  can  grow  out  of  it  but  selfishness'?  " 
The  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  Wordsworth 
Avrote  these  words  has  evidently  altered  the  state  of  the 
question.  It  has  impressed  on  us  the  paramount  necessity 
of  national  education,  for  reasons  political  and  social  too 
well  known  to  repeat.  But  it  may  be  feared  that  it  has 
also  shifted  the  incidence  of  Wordsworth's  arguments  in  a 
more  sinister  manner,  by  vastly  increasing  the  number  of 
those  homes  where  domestic  influence  of  the  kind  which 
the  poet  saw  around  him  at  Eydal  is  altogether  wanting 
and  school  is  the  best  avenue  even  to  moral  well-being. 
"  Heaven  and  hell,"  he  writes  in  1808,  "are  scarcely  more 
different  from  each  other  than  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
&c.,  differ  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Surrey,  Essex, 
Cumberland,  or  Westmoreland."  It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 
deed, that  even  "the  j^lains  and  valleys  of  Surrey  and 
Essex  "  contain  many  cottages  whose  spiritual  and  sanitary 
conditions  fall  far  short  of  the  .poet's  ideal.  But  it  is  of 
course  in  the  great  and  growing  centres  of  population  that 
the   dangers  which   he   dreads   have   come   upon   us   in 
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their  most  aggravated  form.  And  so  long  as  tliere  are  in 
England  so  many  homes  to  which  parental  care  and  the 
influences  of  Nature  are  alike  unknown,  no  protest  in 
favour  of  the  paramount  importance  of  these  primary- 
agencies  in  the  formation  of  character  can  be  regarded  as 
altogether  out  of  date. 

With  such  severe  and  almost  prosaic  themes  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  Excursion  occupied.  Yet  the  poem  is 
far  from  being  composed  throughout  in  a  prosaic  spirit. 
"  Of  its  bones  is  coral  made  ;"  its  arguments  and  theories 
have  lain  long  in  Wordsworth's  mind,  and  have  accreted 
to  themselves  a  rich  investiture  of  observation  and  feeling. 
Some  of  its  passages  rank  among  the  poet's  highest  flights. 
Such  is  the  passage  in  Eook  I.  describing  the  boy's  rapture 
at  sunrise  ;  and  the  picture  of  a  sunset  at  the  close  of  the 
sanre  book.  Such  is  the  opening  of  Book  IV. ;  and  the  pas- 
sage describing  the  wild  joy  of  roaming  through  a  mountaiir 
storm ;  and  the  metaphor  in  the  same  book  which  com- 
pares the  mind's  power  of  transfiguring  the  obstacles 
which  beset  her,  with  the  glory  into  which  the  moon 
incorporates  the  umbrage  that  Avould  intercept  her 
beams. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  at  the  present  day  that  a 
work  containing  such  striking  passages,  and  so  much  of 
substance  and  elevation — however  out  of  keeping  it 
might  be  with  the  ruling  taste  of  the  day — should  appear 
without  receiving"  careful  study  from  many  quarters  and 
warm  appreciation  in  some  recognized  organs  of  opinion. 
Criticism  in  Wordsworth's  day  was  both  less  competent 
and  less  conscientious,  and  the  famous  "  This  will  never 
do"  of  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinhurgh  Revieio  was  by  no 
means  an  extreme  specimen  of  the  general  tone  in  which 
the  work  was  received.     The  judgment  of  the  reviewers 
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influenced  popular  taste ;  and  the  book  was  as  decided  a 
pecuniary  failure  as  Wordsworth's  previous  ventures 
had  been. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  a  fit  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
strangely  violent  detraction  and  abuse  which  formed  so 
large  an  ingredient  in  Wordsworth's  life, — or  rather,  of 
that  wdiicli  is  the  only  element  of  permanent  interest  in 
such  a  matter, — his  manner  of  receiviug  and  replying  to 
it.  !N"o  writer,  probably,  Avho  has  afterwards  achieved  a 
reputation  at  all  like  "Wordsworth's,  has  been  so  long 
represented  by  reviewers  as  purely  ridiculous.  And  in 
AVordsworth's  manner  of  acceptance  of  this  fact  we  may 
discern  all  the  strength,  and  something  of  the  stiffness,  of 
his  nature  ;  we  may  recognize  an  almost,  but  not  quite, 
ideal  attitude  under  the  shafts  of  unmerited  oblocpiy. 
For  he  who  thus  is  arrogantly  censured  should  remember 
both  the  dignity  and  the  frailty  of  man ;  he  should 
Avholly  forgive,  and  almost  wholly  forget ;  but,  nevertheless, 
should  retain  such  serviceable  hints  as  almost  any  criti- 
cism, however  harsh  or  reckless,  can  afford,  and  go  on  his 
way  Avith  no  bitter  broodings,  but  yet  (to  use  Words- 
v/orth's  expression  in  another  context)  "  with  a  melan- 
choly in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ourselves  from 
thought  to  thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high 
resolve." 

How  far  his  own  self-assertion  may  becomingly  bo 
carried  in  reply,  is  another  and  a  delicate  question.  There 
is  almost  necessarily  something  distasteful  to  us  not  only 
in  self-praise  but  even  in  a  thorough  self-appreciation. 
We  desire  of  the  ideal  character  that  his  faculties  of 
admiration  should  be,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  an  eager 
jierception  of  the  merits  of  others, — that  a  kind  of  shrink- 
ing delicacy  should  prevent  him  from  appraising  his  own 
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achievements  with  a  similar  care.  Often,  indeed,  there  is 
something  most  winning  in  a  toucli  of  humorous  blindness  : 
'•"Well,  ]\Iiss  Sophia,  and  how  do  you  like  i\\Q  Ladij  of 
theLaJce?"  "Oh,  I've  not  read  it;  papa  saj's  there's 
nothing  so  bad  for  young  people  as  reading  bad  poetry." 

Eut  there  are  circumstances  under  which  this  graceful 
absence  of  self-consciousness  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
AVlien  a  man  believes  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver 
that  vitally  concerns  mankind,  and  when  that  message  is 
received  with  contempt  and  apathy,  ho  is  necessarily 
driven  back  upon  himself;  he  is  forced  to  consider 
whether  what  he  has  to  say  is  after  all  so  important,  and 
whether  his  mode  of  saying  it  be  right  and  adequate.  A 
necessity  of  this  kind  was  forced  upon  both  Shelley  and 
Wordsworth.  Shelley — the  very  type  of  self-forgetful 
enthusiasm — was  driven  at  last  by  the  Avorld's  treatment 
of  him  into  a  series  of  moods  sometimes  bitter  and  some- 
times self-distrustful — into  a  sense  of  aloofness  and  detach- 
ment from  the  mass  of  men,  which  the  poet  who  would 
fain  improve  and  exalt  them  should  do  his  utmost  not  to 
feel.  On  Wordsworth's  more  stubborn  nature  the  effect 
produced  by  many  years  of  detraction  was  of  a  different 
kind.  Xaturally  introspective,  he  was  driven  by  abuse 
and  ridicule  into  taking  stock  of  himself  roore  frequently 
and  more  laboriously  than  ever.  He  formed  an  estimate 
of  himself  and  his  writings  which  was,  en  the  whole,  (as 
will  now  be  generally  admitted,)  a  just  one  ;  and  this  view 
he  expjresscd  when  occasion  offered — in  sober  language, 
indeed,  but  with  calm  conviction,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  air  of  speaking  from  undoubted  knowledge  as  when 
he  described  the  beauty  of  Cumbrian  mountains  or  the 
vu'tue  of  Cumbrian  homes. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont  in  1807, 
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"  that  any  expectations  can  te  lower  than  mine  concerning 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  little  work  ujjon  what  is 
called  the  public.  I  do  not  here  take  into  consideration 
the  envy  and  malevolence,  and  all  the  had  passions  Avhich 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  a  work  of  any  merit  from  a, 
living  poet;  hut  merely  think  of  the  pure,  absolute, 
honest  ignorance  in  which  all  worldlings,  of  every  rank 
and  situation,  must  be  enveloped,  with  respect  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  images  on  which  the  life  of  my 
poems  depends.  The  things  which  I  have  taken,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  what  have  they  to  do  with  routs, 
dinners,  morning  calls,  hurry  from  door  to  door,  from 
street  to  street,  on  foot  or  in  carriage ;  with  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Mr.  Fox,  ]\Ir.  Paul  or  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  West- 
minster election  or  the  borough  of  Honiton  ?  In  a  word 
• — for  I  cannot  stop  to  make  my  way  through  the  hurry  of 
images  that  present  themselves  to  me — what  have  they  to 
do  with  endless  talking  about  things  that  nobody  cares 
anything  for,  except  as  far  as  their  own  vanity  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  with  persons  they  care  nothing  for,  but  as 
their  vanity  or  selfishness  is  concerned  1  What  have  they 
to  do  (to  say  all  at  once)  with  a  life  without  love  1  In 
such  a  life  there  can  be  no  thought;  for  we  have  no 
thought  (save  thoughts  of  pain),  but  as  far  as  we  have  love 
and  admiration. 

"  It  is  an  awful  truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  genuine  enjoyment  of  poetry  among  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  those  persons  who  live,  or  wish  to  live,  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  world — among  those  who  either  are,  or 
are  striving  to  make  themselves,  people  of  consideration  in 
society.  This  is  a  truth,  and  an  awful  one ;  because  to  be 
incapable  of  a  feeling  of  poetry,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  be  without  love  of  human  nature  and  reverence  for  God. 
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"  Upon  this  I  shall  insist  elsewhere  ;  at  present  let  me 
confine  myself  to  mj  object,  which  is  to  make  you,  my 
dear  friend,  as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these 
poems.  Trouble  not  yourself  ujoon  their  present  recep- 
tion. Of  what  moment  is  that  compared  with  what  I  trust 
is  their  destiny  1 — to  console  the  afflicted;  to  add  sunshine 
to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the 
young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and 
feel,  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  actively  and  securely 
virtuous ;  this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faith- 
fully perform,  long  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of 
us,)  are  mouldered  in  our  graves." 

Such  words  as  these  come  with  dignity  from  the  mouth 
cf  a  man  like  Wordsworth  when  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
driven  to  bay, — when  he  is  consoling  an  intimate  friend, 
distressed  at  the  torrent  of  ridicule  which,  as  she  fears, 
must  sweep  his  self-confidence  and  his  purposes  away.  He 
may  be  permitted  to  assure  her  that  "my  ears  are  stone- 
dead  to  this  idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron 
to  these  petty  stings,"  and  to  accompany  his  assurance 
with  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  unshaken 
hopes. 

AVe  feel,  however,  that  such  an  expression  of  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  a  great  man  should  be  accompanied 
with  some  proof  that  no  conceit  or  impatience  is  mixed 
with  his  steadfast  calm.  If  he  believes  the  public  to  be 
really  unable  to  appreciate  himself,  he  must  show  no  sur- 
prise Avhen  they  admire  his  inferiors;  he  must  remember  that 
the  case  would  be  far  worse  if  they  admired  no  one  at  all. 
Nor  must  he  descend  from  his  own  unpopular  merits  on 
the  plea  that  after  catching  the  pnblic  attention  by  Avhat 
is  bad  he  will  retain  it  for  what  is  good.  If  he  is  so 
sure  that  he  is  in  the  right  he  can  afford  to  wait  and  let 
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the  world  coma  round  to  him.  Wordsworth's  conduct 
satisfies  both  these  tests.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  observe 
how  mucla  abuse  this  inoffensive  recluse  received,  and 
how  absolutely  he  avoided  returning  it.  Byron,  for 
instance,  must  have  seemed  in  his  eyes  guilty  of  some- 
thing far  more  injurious  to  mankind  than  "a  drowsy 
frowsy  poem,  called  the  Excursion,''  could  possibly  appear. 
Eat,  except  in  one  or  two  private  letters,  Wordsworth  has 
never  alluded  to  Byron  at  all.  Shelley's  lampoon — a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  random  blows  of  a  noble  spirit,  strik- 
ing at  what,  if  better  understood,  it  would  eagerly  have 
revered — Wordsworth  seems  never  to  have  read.  ISTor 
did  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Edinhurgli  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  provoke  him  to  any  rejoinder.  To  ''  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Eeviewers " — leagued  against  him  as  their 
common  prey — he  opposed  a  dignified  silence ;  and  the 
only  moral  injury  which  ho  derived  from  their  assaults  lay 
in  that  sense  of  the  absence  of  trustworthy  external 
criticism  which  led  him  to  treat  everything  which  he  had 
once  written  dov^n  as  if  it  were  a  special  revelation,  and  to 
insist  with  equal  earnestness  on  his  most  trifling  as  on  his 
most  important  pieces — on  Goody  Blake  and  The  Idiot  Boy 
as  on  The  Cuckoo  or  The  Daffodils.  The  sense  of  humour 
is  apt  to  be  the  first  grace  which  is  lost  under  persecution  ; 
and  much  of  Wordsworth's  heaviness  and  stiff  exposition 
of  commonplaces  is  to  be  traced  to  a  feeling,  which  he 
could  scarcely  avoid,  that  "  all  day  long  he  had  lifted  up 
his  voice  to  a  perverse  and  gainsaying  generation." 

To  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  on  him  by  these  adverse 
criticisms  he  was  justly  sensible.  He  was  far  from 
expecting,  or  even  desiring,  to  be  widely  popular  or  to 
make  a  rapid  fortune ;  but  he  felt  that  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  devotion   of  years  to 
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literature  should  have  been  met  with  some  moderate 
degree  of  the  usual  form  of  recognition  which  the  world 
accords  to  those  who  work  for  it.  In  1820  he  speaks  of 
"  the  whole  of  my  returns  from  the  writing  trade  not 
amounting  to  seven-score  pounds,"  and  as  late  as  1843, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  forne,  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
confessing  the  importance  Avliich  he  had  always  attached 
to  this  particular. 

"  So  sensible  am  I,"  he  says,  "of  the  deficiencies  in  all 
that  I  write,  and  so  far  does  everything  that  I  attempt 
fall  short  of  what  I  wish  it  to  be,  that  even  private  pub- 
lication, if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed,  requires  more 
resolution  than  I  can  command.  I  have  written  to  give 
vent  to  my  own  mind,  and  not  without  hope  that,  some 
time  or  other,  kindred  minds  might  benefit  by  my 
labours  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  send  forth  any  verses  of  mine  to  the  world, 
if  it  had  not  been  done  on  the  piressure  of  personal  occa- 
sions. Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  my  productions,  like  this 
Epistle,  the  Tragedy  of  the  Borderers,  &c.,  would  most 
likely  have  been  confined  to  manuscript." 

An  interesting  passage  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
liliss  Wordsworth's,  on  the  White  Doe  of  Ryhtone,  con- 
firms this  statement : — 

"  My  brother  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  frankness  in 
telling  us  that  jou  did  not  perfectly  like  his  poem.  He  wishes 
to  know  what  your  feelings  were — whether  tlie  tale  itself  did 
not  interest  you — or  wh.ether  you  could  not  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  Emily's  character,  or  take  delight  in  that  visionary 
communion  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  between  her  and 
the  Doe.  Do  not  fear  to  give  him  pain.  He  is  far  too  much 
accustomed  to  he  abased  to  receive  pain  from  it,  (at  least  as  far 
as  ho  himself  is  concerned.)  My  reason  for  asking  you  these 
questions  is,  that  some  of  our  friends,  who  are  equal  admirers  of 
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the  TTIiite  Doe  and  of  my  brother's  published  poems,  think 
that  this  poem  will  sell  on  account  of  the  storj' ;  that  is,  that  the 
story  will  bear  up  those  points  which  are  above  the  level  of  tlie 
public  taste;  whereas  the  two  last  volumes — except  by  a  few 
solitary  individuals,  who  are  passionately  devoted  to  my 
brother's  works — are  abused  by  wholesale. 

"Now  as  bis  sole  object  in  publishing  this  poem  at  present 
would  be  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  he  would  not  publish  it  if 
he  did  not  think,  from  the  several  judgments  of  his  friends, 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  sale.  He  has  no  pleasure  in 
publishing— he  even  detests  it ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  he  is  not 
over  wealthy,  he  would  leave  all  bis  works  to  be  published  after 
his  death.  William  himself  is  sure  that  the  TFhite  Doe  will 
not  sell  or  be  admired,  except  by  a  very  few,  at  first ;  and  only 
yields  to  Mary's  entreaties  and  mine.  We  are  determined,  how- 
ever, if  we  are  deceived  this  time,  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
in  future.'' 

These  passages  ninst  to  taken,  no  doubt,  as  representing 
one  aspect  only  of  the  poet's  impulses  in  the  matter. 
With  his  deep  conviction  of  the  world's  real,  thougli  un- 
recognized, need  of  a  pure  vein  of  poetry,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  him  as  permanently  satisfied  to  defer  his  own  con- 
tribution till  after  his  death.  Yet  we  may  certainly 
believe  that  the  need  of  money  helped  him  to  overcome 
much  diffidence  as  to  publication ;  and  we  may  discern 
something?  dimified  in  his  frank  avowal  of  this  when  it  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  scrupulous  abstinence  from 
any  attempt  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude  by 
means  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation.  He  could  never, 
indeed,  have  written  poems  which  could  have  vied  in 
immediate  popularity  with  those  of  Byron  or  Scott.  But 
the  criticisms  on  the  first  edition  of  the  I^yrical  Ballads 
must  have  shown  him  that  a  slight  alteration  of  method, — 
nay  even,  the  excision  of  a  few  pages  in  each  volume,  pages 
certain  to  be  loudly  objected  to, — would  have  made  a 
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marked  difference  in  the  sale  and  its  proceeds.  Froni  this 
point  of  \ie\Y,  even  poems  whicli  we  may  now  feel  to 
have  been  needlessly  puerile  and  grotesque  acquire  a  certain 
impressiveness,  when  we  recognize  that  the  theory  which 
demanded  their  composition  was  one  which  their  author 
was  willing  to  uphold  at  the  cost  of  some  years  of  real 
physical  privation,  and  of  the  postponement  for  a  genera- 
tion of  his  legitimate  fame. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POETIC   DICTION — "  LAODAMIA  " — "  EVENING    ODE." 

The  Excursion  appeared  in  1814,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  "Wordsworth  republished  his  minor  poems, 
so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
he  considered  to  have  been  predominant  in  the  composi- 
tion of  each.  To  most  readers  this  disposition  has  always 
seemed  somewhat  arbitrary ;  and  it  "was  once  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  that  a  chronological  arrangement  would  be 
better.  The  manner  in  wliich  Wordsworth  met  this  pro- 
posal indicated  the  limit  of  his  absorption  in  himself— his 
real  desire  only  to  dwell  on  his  own  feelings  in  such  a 
way  as  might  make  them  useful  to  others.  For  he  re- 
jected the  plan  as  too  egotistical — as  emphasizing  the  suc- 
cession of  moods  in  the  poet's  mind,  rather  than  the 
lessons  which  those  moods  could  teach.  His  objection 
points,  at  any  rate,  to  a  real  danger  which  any  man's 
simplicity  of  character  incurs  by  dwelling  too  attentively 
on  the  changing  phases  of  his  own  thought.  But  after 
the  writer's  death  the  historical  spirit  will  demand  that 
poems,  like  other  artistic  products,  should  be  disposed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  order  of  time. 

In  a  Preface  to  this  edition  of  1815,  and  a  Supplemen- 
tary Essay,  he  developed  the  theory  on  jwetry  already  set 
forth  in  a  weU-known  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
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Lyrical  Ballads.  Mucli  of  tlio  matter  of  these  essays,  re- 
ceived at  the  time  witli  contemptuous  aversion,  is  now 
accepted  as  truth ;  and  few  compositions  of  equal  length  con 
tain  so  much  of  vigorous  criticism  and  sound  reflection. 
It  is  only  when  they  generalize  too  confidently  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  misleading  us  ;  for  all  expositions  of  the 
art  and  practice  of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  incomplete. 
Poetry,  like  all  the  arts,  is  essentially  a  "mysterj'-." 
Its  charm  depends  upon  qualities  Avhich  we  can  neither 
define  accurately  nor  reduce  to  rule  nor  create  again  at 
pleasure.  Mankind,  however,  are  unwilling  to  admit 
this;  and  they  endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  discovered  the  rules  Avhich  vrill 
enable  them  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  And  so  much 
of  the  efi'ect  ca?^  thus  be  reproduced,  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  believe  for  a  time  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved.  Pope,  to  take  the  instance  which  was  prominent 
in  "Wordsworth's  mind,  was,  by  general  admission,  a  poet. 
But  his  success  seemed  to  depend  on  imitable  peculiaii- 
ties ;  and  Pope's  imitators  were  so  like  Pope  that  it  was 
hard  to  draw  a  line  and  say  where  they  ceased  to  be 
poets.  At  last,  however,  this  imitative  school  began  to 
prove  too  much.  If  all  the  insipid  verses  which  they" 
wrote  were  poetry,  what  was  tlie  use  of  Avriting  poetry  at 
all?  A  reaction  succeeded,  Avhich  asserted  that  poetry 
depends  on  emotion  and  not  on  polish  ;  that  it  consists 
precisely  in  those  things  which  frigid  imitators  lack. 
Cowper,  Burns,  and  Crabbe,  (especially  in  his  Sir  Eustace 
Grey),  had  preceded  Wordsworth  as  leaders  of  this  re- 
action. But  they  had  acted  half  unconsciously,  or  had 
even  at  times  themselves  attempted  to  copy  the  very 
style  which  they  were  superseding. 

"Wordsworth,  too,  began  with  a  tendency  to  imitate 
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Pope,  l)ut  only  iji  the  school  exercises  which  ho  wrote  as 
a  boy.  Poetry  soon  became  to  him  the  expression  of  his 
own  deep  and  simple  feelings ;  and  then  he  rebelled 
against  rhetoric  and  unreality  and  found  for  himself 
a  directer  and  truer  voice.  "  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self to  imitate  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the 
very  language  of  men.  ...  I  have  taken  as  much 
pains  to  avoid  what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction  as 
others  ordinarily  take  to  jDroduco  it,"  And  he  erected 
this  practice  into  a  general  principle  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  may  he  safely  affii-med  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  he,  any  essential  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  and  metrical  composition.  We  are  fond  of 
tracing  the  resemblance  between  poetry  and  painting,  and, 
accorditigl}',  we  call  them  sisters ;  but  where  shall  we  find  bonds 
of  connexion  sufficiently  strict  to  typify  the  affinity  between 
metrical  and  prose  composition  /  If  it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme 
and  metrical  arrangement  of  themselves  constitute  a  distinction 
which  overturns  what  I  have  been  saying  on  the  strict  affinity 
of  metrical  language  with  that  of  prose,  and  paves  the  way  for 
other  artificial  distinctions  which  the  mind  voluntarily  admits, 
I  answer  that  the  language  of  such  poetry  as  I  am  recommend- 
ing is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  of  the  language  really 
spoken  by  men ;  that  this  selection,  wherever  it  is  made  with 
true  taste  and  feeling,  will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater 
than  would  at  first  be  imagined,  and  will  entirely  separate  tlie 
composition  from  the  vulgarit}"^  and  meanness  of  ordinary  life  ; 
and  if  metre  be  superadded  thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissimilitnde 
will  be  produced  altogether  sufficient  for  the  gratification  of  a 
rational  mind.  What  other  distinction  would  we  have? 
whence  is  it  to  come  ?  and  where  is  it  to  exist  ?  " 

There  is  a  deflniteness  and  simplicity  about  this  descrip- 
tion of  poetry  which  may  well  make  us  wonder  why  this 
precious  thing  (producible,  apparently,  as  easily  as  Pope's 
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imitators  supposed,  altlioiigh  by  means  different  from 
theirs)  is  not  offered  to  us  by  more  persons,  and  of  better 
quality.  And  it  will  not  be  hard  to  show  that  a  good 
poetical  style  must  possess  certain  characteristics,  which, 
although  something  like  them  must  exist  in  a  good  prose 
style,  are  carried  in  poetry  to  a  pitch  so  much  higher  as 
virtually  to  need  a  specific  faculty  for  their  successful 
production. 

To  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  Wordsworth's  theory  to 
explain  the  merits  of  his  own  poetry,  I  select  a  stanza 
from  one  of  his  simplest  and  most  characteristic  poems — 
Tlie  Affliction  of  Margaret : — 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maimed,  mangled  by  inhuman  men, 
Or  thou  upon  a  Desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  Den  ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  Deep, 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

These  lines,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  ''  a  poor  widow 
at  Penrith,"  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  what  Wordsworth 
calls  "the  language  really  spoken  by  men,"  with  "metre 
superadded."  "  What  other  distinction  from  prose,"  he 
asks,  "would  w^e  have?"  We  may  answer  that  we  Avould 
have  Avhat  he  has  actually  given  us,  viz.,  an  appropriate 
and  attractive  music,  lying  both  in  the  rhythm  and  in  the 
actual  sound  of  the  words  used, — a  music  whose  com- 
plexity may  be  indicated  here  by  drawing  out  some  of  its 
elements  in  detail,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  pedantic  and 
technical.  We  observe,  then  (o),  that  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  lines  is  unusually  slow.  They  contain  a  very 
large  proportion  of  strong  accents  and  long  vowels,  to  suit 
tlie  tone   of  deep  and  despairing  sorrow.     In  six  places 
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only   out  of  twcnty-eiglit  is   tlie   accent    vreak   Avlicre   it 
niiglit  Idc  expected  to  be  strong  (in  the  second  syllables, 
namely,  of  the  Iambic  foot),  and  iu  each  of  these  cases 
the  omission  of  a  possible  accent  throws  greater  weight  on 
the  next  succeeding  accent — on  the  accents,  that  is  to  say, 
contained  in  the  words  inhuman,  desert,  lion,  summoned, 
deep,  and  sleep,     (h)  The  first  four  lines  contain  subtle 
alliterations    of   the   letters    cl,   h,    m,   and  th.     In    this 
connexion  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  consonants 
are  thus  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  those 
syllables  need  not  be  at  the  beginning  of  words;  and 
further,   that   repetitions   scarcely  more   numerous   tlian 
chance  alone  v/ould  have  occasioned,  may  be  so  placed  by 
the  poet  as  to  produce  a  strongly-felt  effect.     If  any  one 
doubts  the  effectiveness   of    the   unobvions  alliterations 
here  insisted  on,  let  him  read  (1)  "jungle"  for  "desert," 
(2)  "maybe"  for  "perhaps,"  (3)   "tortured"  for  "man- 
gled," (4)   "blown"  for  "thrown,"  and  he  will  become 
sensible  of  the  lack  of  the  metrical  support  which  the 
existing  consonants  give  one  another.     The  three  last  lines 
contain  one  or  two  similar  alliterations  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell,     {c)  The  words  inheritest  and  summoned  are  by  no 
means  such  as  "  a  poor  widow,"  even  at  Penrith,  would  cm- 
ploy  ;  they  are  used  to  intensify  the  imagined  relation  which 
connects  the  missing  man  with  (1)  the  wild  beasts  who 
surround  him,  and  (2)  the  invisible  Power  which  leads  ;  so 
that  something  mysterious  and  awful  is  added  to  his  fate. 
{(I)  This  impression  is  heightened  by  tho  use  of  the  word 
incommvnicaUe  in  an  unusual  sense,  "incapable  of  being 
communicated  wilh"  instead  of  "incapable  of  being  com- 
municated;" Avhile  (e)  the  expression  "to  keep  an  incom- 
municable sleep"  for  "to  lie  dead,"  gives  dignity  to  tho 
occasion   by   carrying   the  mind   back   along  a   train  of 
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literary  associations  of  Avhicli  the  well-known  aripixova 
vrjyp€Tov  vTTvov  of  Mosclius  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  "Wordsworth 
consciously  sought  these  alliterations,  arranged  these 
accents,  resolved  to  introduce  an  unusual  word  in  the  last 
line,  or  hunted  for  a  classical  allusion.  But  what  the 
poet's  brain  does  not  do  consciously  it  does  unconsciously  ; 
a  selective  action  is  going  on  in  its  recesses  simultaneously 
with  the  overt  train  of  thought,  and  on  the  degree  of  this 
unconscious  suggestiveness  the  richness  and  melody  of  tho 
poetry  will  depend. 

No  rules  can  secure  the  attainment  of  these  effects;  and 
the  very  same  artifices  which  are  delightful  when  used  by 
one  man  seem  mechanical  and  offensive  when  used  by 
another.  J^or  is  it  by  any  means  always  the  case  that 
the  man  who  can  most  delicately  appreciate  the  melody  of 
tlie  poetry  of  others  will  be  able  to  produce  similar  melody 
himself.  ^S'ay,  even  if  he  can  produce  it  one  year  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  will  be  able  to  produce  it  the 
next.  Of  all  qualifications  for  writing  poetry  this  inven- 
tive music  is  the  most  arbitrarily  distributed,  and  the 
most  evanescent.  But  it  is  the  more  important  to  dwell 
on  its  necessity,  inasmuch  as  both  good  and  bad  poets  are 
tempted  to  ignore  it.  The  good  poet  prefers  to  ascribe 
his  success  to  higher  qualities  ;  to  his  imagination,  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  descriptive  faculty.  The  bad  poet  can 
more  easily  urge  that  his  thoughts  are  too  advanced  for 
mankind  to  appreciate  than  that  his  melody  is  too  sweet 
for  their  ears  to  catch.  And  when  the  gift  vanishes  no 
poet  is  willing  to  confess  that  it  is  gone ;  so  humiliating 
is  it  to  lose  power  over  mankind  by  the  loss  of  something 
which  seems  quite  independent  of  intellect  or  character^ 
And  yet  so  it  is.     Por  some  tAventy  years  at  most  (1798- 
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1818),  AYordsworth  possessed  tins  gift  of  melody.  During 
those  years  he  wrote  works  which  profoundly  influenced 
mankind.  The  gift  then  left  him ;  he  continued  as  wise  and 
as  earnest  as  ever,  but  his  poems  had  no  longer  any 
potency,  nor  his  existence  much  public  importance. 

Humiliating  as  such  reflections  may  seem,  they  are  in 
accordance  with  actual  experience  in  all  branches  of  art. 
The  fact  is  that  the  pleasures  which  art  gives  us  are  com- 
plex in  the  extreme.     We  are  always  disposed  to  dwell 
on   such   of  their   elements  as  are   explicable   and   can 
in  some  way  be  traced  to  moral  or  intellectual  sources. 
Ijut     they    contain     also     other     elements    which     are 
inexplicable,  non-moral,  and  non  intellectual,  and  which 
render   most   of  our  attempted   explanations   of  artistic 
merit    so    incomplete   as    to   bo   practically   misleading. 
Among    such     incomplete     explanations     "Wordsworth's 
essays  must  certainly  be  ranked.     It  w^ould  not  be  safe 
for  any  man  to  believe  that  he  had  produced  true  poetry 
because  he  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  Wordsworth 
lays  down.     But  the  essays  effected  Avhat  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  writer  on  art  can  fairly  hope  to  accomplish. 
They  placed  in  a  striking  light  that  side  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  too  long  ignored ;  they  aided  in  recalling 
an  art  which  had  become  conventional  and  fantastic  into 
the  normal  current  of  English  thought  and  speech. 

It  may  be  added  that  both  in  doctrine  and  practice 
Wordsworth  exhibits  a  progressive  reaction  from  the  ex- 
treme views  with  which  he  starts  towards  that  common 
vein  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  Horace,  Longinus,  and  Aristotle.  His  first 
preface  is  violently  polemic.  He  attacks  with  reason  that 
conception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Dry  den's  picture  of  "  Cortes  alone  in  his  night- 
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gown,"  remarking  that  "  the  mountains  seem  to  nod  their 
drowsy  heads."  Bat  the  only  example  of  true  poetry 
which  he  sees  fit  to  adduce  in  contrast  consists  in  a  stanza 
from  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  In  his  preface  of  1815  he 
is  not  less  severe  on  false  sentiment  and  false  ohservation. 
But  his  views  of  the  complexity  and  dignity  of  poetry 
have  heen  much  developed,  and  he  is  willing  noAv  to  draw 
his  favourable  instances  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Virgil, 
and  himself. 

His  own  practice  underwent  a  corresponding  change. 
It  is  only  to  a  few  poems  of  his  earlier  years  that  the 
famous  parody  of  the  Rejected  Addreses  fiiirly  applies. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall  aud  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and  goodness  me  ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  those  that  now  I  see  ! 

Lines  something  like  these  might  have  occurred  in  The 
Thorn  or  The  Idiot  Boy.  K'othing  could  be  more  different 
from  the  style  of  the  sonnets,  or  of  the  Ode  to  Duty,  or 
of  Laodamia.  And  yet  both  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
and  the  pomp  of  the  later  poems  were  almost  always 
noble  ;  nor  is  the  transition  from  the  one  style  to  the 
other  a  perplexing  or  abnormal  thing.  For  all  sincere 
styles  are  congruous  to  one  another,  whether  they  be 
adorned  or  no,  as  all  high  natures  are  congruous  to  one 
another,  whether  in  the  garb  of  peasant  or  of  prince. 
What  is  incongruous  to  both  is  affectation,  vulgarity, 
egoism  ;  and  while  the  noble  style  can  be  interchangeably 
childlike  or  magnificent,  as  its  theme  requires,  the  ignoble 
can  neither  simi^lify  itself  into  purity  nor  deck  itself  into 
grandeur. 
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It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  the  classical 
models  becoming  more  and  more  dominant  in  Words- 
worth's mind,  till  the  poet  of  Poor  Susan  and  The  Cuckoo 
spends  months  over  the  attempt  to  translate  the  yEneid, — 
to  win  the  secret  of  that  style  whicli  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  poetic  styles,  and  of  those  verses  which  "  wind,"  as 
he  says,  "with  the  majesty  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
entering  the  Senatediouse  in  solemn  procession,"  and 
envelope  in  their  imperial  melancholy  all  the  sorrows  and 
the  fates  of  man. 

And,  indeed,  so  tranquil  and  uniform  Avas  the  life  which 
we  are  now  retracing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  receptive 
of  any  noble  influence  whicli  opportunity  might  bring, 
that  a  real  epoch  is  marked  in  "Wordsworth's  poetical  career 
by  the  mere  re-reading  of  some  Latin  authors  in  ISl-i-lG 
with  a  view  to  preparing  his  eldest  son  for  the  Univer- 
sity, Among  the  poets  whom  he  thus  studied  was  one  in 
Avhom  he  might  seem  to  discern  his  own  spirit  endowed 
with  grander  proportions,  and  meditating  on  sadder  fates. 
Among  the  poets  of  the  battlefield,  of  the  study,  of  the 
boudoir,  he  encountered  the  first  Priest  of  Nature,  the 
first  poet  in  Europe  who  had  deliberately  shunned  the 
life  of  courts  and  cities  for  the  mere  joy  in  ISTature's 
presence,  for  "  sweet  Parthenope  and  the  fields  beside 
Vesevus'  hill." 

There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the  Gcorgles  so  Words- 
worthian,  as  we  now  call  it,  in  tone,  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  what  centuries  separated  them  from  the  Sonnet  to 
Lady  Beaitmont  or  from  Ruth.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
picture  of  the  Corycian  old  man,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  the  seasons  by  his  gardening  skill,  so  that 
"  when  gloomy  winter  was  still  rending  the  stones  with 
frost,  still  curbing  with  ice  the  rivers'  onward  flow,  he 
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even  then  was  plucking  the  soft  hyacinth's  hloom,  and 
chid  the  tardy  summer  and  delaying  airs  of  spring."  Such, 
again,  is  the  passage  where  the  poet  breaks  from  the  glories 
of  successful  industry  into  the  delight  of  watching  the 
great  processes  which  nature  accomplishes  untutored  and 
alone,  "  the  joy  of  gazing  on  Cytorus  waving  with  boxwood, 
and  on  forests  of  jS^arycian  pine,  on  tracts  that  never  felt 
the  harrow,  nor  knew  the  care  of  man." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the  Eoman  and  the  English 
poet  had  in  common  ; — the  heritage  of  untarnished  souls. 

I  asked  ;  'twas  wliispered  ;  The  device 
To  each  and  all  might  well  belong  : 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 
That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong, 
That  gives  to  all  the  self- same  bent 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 

It  is  not  only  in  tenderness  but  in  dignity  that  the 
*'  wise  and  innocent "  are  wont  to  be  at  one.  Strong  in 
tranquillity,  they  can  intervene  amid  great  emotions  with 
a  master's  voice,  and  project  on  the  storm  of  passion  the 
clear  light  of  their  unchanging  calm.  And  thus  it  was 
that  the  study  of  Virgil,  and  especially  of  A^irgil's  solemn 
picture  of  the  Underworld,  prompted  in  Wordsworth's 
mind  the  most  majestic  of  his  poems,  his  one  great  utter- 
ance on  heroic  love. 

He  had  as  yet  written  little  on  any  such  topic  as  this. 
At  Goslar  he  had  composed  the  poems  on  Iaioj  to 
which  allusion  .  has  already  been  made.  And  after  his 
happy  marriage  he  had  painted  in  one  of  the  best  known 
of  his  poems  the  sweet  transitions  of  Avedded  love,  as  it 
moves  on  from  the  first  shock  and  agitation  of  the  en- 
counter of  predestined  soids  through  all  tendernesses  of 
intimate  affection  into  a  perA\ading  permanency  and  calm. 
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Scattered,  moreover,  throughout  liis  poems  are  several 
passages  in  which  the  passion  is  treated  with  similar  force 
and  truth.  The  poem  which  begins  "  'Tis  said  that  some 
have  died  for  love  "  de^Dicts  the  enduring  poignancy  of 
bereavement  with  an  "  iron  pathos "  that  is  almost  too 
strong  for  art.  And  something  of  the  same  power  of 
clinging  attachment  is  shown  in  the  sonnet  where  the 
poet  is  stung  with  the  thought  that  "  even  for  the  least 
division  of  an  hour"  he  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  life 
around  him,  without  the  accustomed  tacit  reference  to  one 
who  has  passed  away.  There  is  a  brighter  touch  of  con- 
stancy in  that  other  sonnet  where,  after  letting  his  fancy 
play  over  a  glad  imaginary  past,  he  turns  to  his  wife, 
ashamed  that  even  in  so  vague  a  vision  he  could  have 
shajoed  for  himself  a  solitary  joy. 

Let  hei'  be  comprehended  in  the  frame 
Of  these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 

In  later  years  the  two  sonnets  on  his  wife's  picture  set 
on  that  love  the  consecration  of  faithful  age  ;  and  there 
are  those  who  can  recall  his  look  as  he  gazed  on  the 
picture  and  tried  to  recognize  in  that  aged  face  the  Be- 
loved who  to  him  was  ever  young  and  fair, — a  look  as 
of  one  dwelling  in  life-long  affections  with  the  unquestion- 
ing single-heartedness  of  a  child. 

And  here  it  might  have  been  thought  that  as  his  ex- 
perience ended  his  power  of  description  would  have  ended 
too.  But  it  was  not  so.  Under  the  powerful  stimulus 
of  the  sixth  ^neid — allusions  to  which  pervade  Laodamia^ 

2  Laodamia  should  be  read  (as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  admirable  volume  of  selections)  with  the  earlier  con- 
clusion :  the  second  form  is  less  satisfactory,  and  the  third,  with 
its  sermonizing  tone,  "  thus  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved," 
is  worst  of  all. 
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tlirougliout — with  unusual  labour,  and  by  a  strenuous 
effort  of  the  imagination,  AYordsworth  was  enabled  to 
depict  his  own  love  in  excehis,  to  imagine  Avhat  aspect 
it  might  have  worn,  if  it  had  been  its  destiny  to  deny 
itself  at  some  heroic  call,  and  to  confront  with  nobleness 
an  extreme  emergency,  and  to  be  victor  (as  Plato  has  it) 
in  an  Olympian  contest  of  the  soul.  For,  indeed,  the 
"  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love,"  which  is  the  ideal  that 
Protesilaus  is  sent  to  teach,  is  on  a  great  scale  the  same 
affection  which  we  have  been  considering  in  domesticity 
and  peace;  it  is  love  considered  not  as  a  revolution  but 
as  a  consummation ;  as  a  self-abandonment  not  to  a  laxer 
but  to  a  sterner  law ;  no  longer  as  an  invasive  passion,  but 
as  the  deliberate  habit  of  the  soul.  It  is  that  conception 
of  love  which  springs  into  being  in  the  last  canto  of 
Dante's  Purgatorij, — which  finds  in  English  chivalry  a 
noble  voice, — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

For,  indeed,  (even  as  Plato  says  that  Beauty  is  the  splen" 
dour  of  Truth,)  so  such  a  Love  as  .this  is  the  splendour  of 
Virtue  ;  it  is  the  unexpected  spark  that  flashes  from  self- 
forgetful  soul  to  soul,  it  is  man's  standing  evidence  that 
he  "  must  lose  himself  to  find  himself,"  and  that  only 
when  tlie  veil  of  his  personality  has  lifted  from  around 
him  can  he  recognize  that  he  is  already  in  heaven. 

In  a  second  poem  inspired  by  this  revived  study  of 
classical  antiquity  "Wordsworth  has  traced  the  career  of 
Dion, — the  worthy  pupil  of  Plato,  the  philosophic  ruler  of 
Syracuse,  who  allowed  himself  to  shed  blood  unjustly, 
though  for  the  public  good,  and  was  haunted  by  a  spectre 
symbolical  of  this  fatal  error.     At  last  Dion  w\as  assassi- 

I  2 
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nated,  and  tlie  words  in  Avliicli  tlie  poet  tells  his  fate  seem 
to  me  to  breathe  the  very  triumph  of  philosophy,  to  paint 
Avith  a  touch  the  greatness  of  a  spirit  which  makes  of 
Death  himself  a  deliverer,  and  has  its  strength  in  the 
unseen. 

So  wcro  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 

I  can  only  compare  these  lines  to  that  famous  passage 
of  Sophocles  where  the  lamentations  of  the  dying  Q'^dipus 
are  interrupted  by  the  impatient  summons  of  an  unseen 
accompanying  god.  In  both  places  the  effect  is  the  same  ; 
to  present  to  us  with  striking  brevity  the  contrast  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  presences  that  may  stand 
about  a  man's  last  hour  ;  for  he  may  feel  with  the  deso- 
late QEdipus  that  "all  I  am  has  perished" — he  may  sink 
like  Dion  through  inextricable  sadness  to  a  disastrous 
death,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  transitory  shall  disappear 
and  the  essential  shall  be  made  plain,  and  from  Dion's 
upright  spirit  the  perplexities  shall  vanish  away,  and 
Qidipus,  in  the  welcome  of  that  unknown  companionshij), 
shall  find  his  expiations  over  and  his  reward  begun. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  when  Wordsworth  wrote  these 
poems  he  had  lost  something  of  the  young  inimitable 
charm  which  fills  such  pieces  as  the  Fountain  or  the 
Solitary  Reaper.  His  language  is  majestic,  but  it  is  no 
longer  magical.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has 
put  into  these  poems  something  which  he  could  not  have 
put  into  the  poems  which  preceded  them ;  that  they  bear 
the  impress  of  a  soul  which  has  added  moral  effort  to 
poetic  inspiration,  and  is  mistress  now  of  the  acquired  as 
"well  as  of  the  innate  virtue.  For  it  is  words  like  these 
that  are  the  strength  and   stay  of  men ;  nor  can   their 
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accent  of  lofty  earnestness  be  simulated  by  the  writer's  art. 
Literary  skill  may  deceive  the  reader  who  seeks  a  literary 
pleasure  alone  ;  and  he  to  whom  these  strong  consolations 
are  a  mere  imaginative  luxury  may  be  uncertain  or  in- 
different out  of  what  heart  they  come.  But  those  who 
need  them  know ;  spirits  that  hunger  after  righteousness 
discern  their  proper  food;  there  is  no  fear  lest  they  con- 
found the  sentimental  and  superficial  with  those  weighty 
utterances  of  moral  truth  which  are  the  most  precious 
legacy  that  a  man  can  leave  to  mankind. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  must  hold  that  although  much  of 
grace  had  already  vanished  there  Avas  on  the  whole  a 
progress  and  elevation  in  the  mind  of  him  of  whom  we 
treat.  But  the  culminating  point  is  here.  After  this — - 
whatever  ripening  process  may  have  been  at  work  unseen — 
what  is  chiefly  visible  is  the  slow  stiffening  of  the  ima- 
ginative poAver,  the  slow  withdrawal  of  the  insight  into 
the  soul  of  things,  and  a  descent — d/3/\r;;(pos  fidXa  roto; — 
"  soft  as  soft  can  be,"  to  the  euthanasy  of  a  death  that 
was  like  sleep. 

The  impression  produced  by  Wordsworth's  reperusal  of 
Virgil  in  181-1-16  was  a  deep  and  lastiug  one.  In 
1829-30  he  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  three  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  gradual  modification  of  his  views 
as  to  the  true  method  of  rendering  poetry. 

"  I  have  long  been  persuaded,"  he  Avrites  to  Lord  Lons- 
dale in  1829,  "  that  IMilton  formed  his  blank  verse  upon 
the  model  of  the  Georgics  and  the  ^iieid,  and  I  am  so 
much  struck  with  this  resemblance,  that  I  should  have 
attempted  Yirgil  in  blank  verse,  had  I  not  been  persuaded 
that  no  ancient  author  can  with  advantacre  be  so  rendered. 
Their  religion,  their  warfare,  their  course  of  action  and 
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feeling,  are  too  remote  from  modem  interest  to  allow  it. 
We  require  every  possible  help  and  attraction  of  sound 
in  our  language  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
things  so  remote  from  our  present  concerns.  My  own 
notion  of  translation  is,  that  it  cannot  be  too  literal,  pro- 
vided these  faults  be  avoided  :  baldness,  in  which  I  include 
all  that  takes  from  dignity ;  and  strangeness,  or  uncouth- 
ness,  including  harshness ;  and  lastly,  attempts  to  convey 
meanings  which,  as  they  cannot  be  given  but  by  languid 
circumlocutions,  cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  be  given  at  all. 
...  I  feel  it,  however,  to  be  too  probable  that  my  trans- 
lation is  deficient  in  ornament,  because  I  must  unavoidably 
have  lost  many  of  Virgil's,  and  have  never  without 
reluctance  attempted  a  compensation  of  my  own." 

The  truth  of  this  last  self-criticism  is  very  apparent 
from  the  fragments  of  the  translation  which  were  published 
in  the  Philological  Museum  ;  and  Coleridge,  to  whom  tlie 
whole  manuscript  was  submitted,  justly  complains  of 
finding  "page  after  page  without  a  single  brilliant  note;" 
and  adds,  "  Finally,  my  conviction  is  that  you  undertake 
an  impossibility,  and  that  there  is  no  medium  between  a 
pure  version  and  one  on  the  avowed  principle  of  compen- 
saiion  in  the  widest  sense,  i.  e.  manner,  genius,  total 
effect ;  I  confine  myself  to  Virgil  when  I  say  this."  And 
it  appears  that  Wordsworth  himself  came  round  to  this 
view,  for  in  reluctantly  sending  a  specimen  of  his  v/ork 
to  the  Philological  ALuseum  in  1832,  he  says, — 

"  Having  been  displeased  in  modern  translations  with  the 
additions  of  incongruous  matter,  I  began  to  translate  with  a 
resolve  to  keep  clear  of  that  fault  by  adding  nothing  ;  but  I 
became  convincid  that  a  spirited  transhition  can  scarcely  bo 
accomplished  in  the  Englii^h  language  witliout  admitting  a 
principle  cf  compens'ition." 
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There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  experiences  of 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth  in  the  way  of  translation. 
"Wordsworth's  translation  of  Virgil  was  prompted  by  the 
.  same  kind  of  reaction  against  the  reckless  laxity  of  Dry  den 
as  that  which  inspired  Cowper  against  the  distorting 
artificiality  of  Pope.  In  each  case  the  new  translator 
cared  more  for  his  author  and  took  a  much  higher  view 
of  a  translator's  duty  than  his  predecessor  had  done.  But 
in  each  case  the  plain  and  accurate  translation  was  a 
failure,  Avhile  the  loose  and  ornate  one  continued  to  be 
admired.  We  need  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  wilful 
inaccuracy  of  Pope  or  Dryden  Avould  be  any  longer  ex- 
cusable in  such  a  work.  But  on  the  other  hand  Ave  may 
certainly  feel  that  nothing  is  gained  by  rendering  an  ancient 
poet  into  verse  at  all  unless  that  verse  be  of  a  quality  to 
give  a  pleasure  independent  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
translation  Avhich  it  conveys. 

The  translations  and  Laodamia  are  not  the  only  indica- 
tions of  the  influence  which  Virgil  exercised  over  Words- 
worth. Whether  from  mere  similarity  of  feeling,  or  from 
more  or  less  conscious  recollection,  there  are  frequ.ent 
passages  in  the  English  which  recall  the  Eoman  poet. 
Who  can  hear  Wordsworth  describe  how  a  poet  on  the 
island  in  Grasmere 

At  noon 
Spreads  out  his  limbs,  while,  yet  unshorn,  the  sheep, 
Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool 
Lie  round  him,  even  as  if  they  were  a  part 
Of  liis  own  household  : — 

and  not  think  of  the  stately  tenderness  of  Virgil's 

Stant  et  ores  circum  ;  nostri  nee  poenitet  illas — 

and  the  flocks  of  Arcady  that  gather  round  in  sympathy 

Avith  the  lovelorn  Gallus'  Avce'? 
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So  again  the  well-known  lines— 

Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  Morn  ; 

Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  ■west 

Sinks  smilingly  forsworn, — 

are  almost  a  translation  of  Palinurus'  remonstrance  with 
"  the  treachery  of  tranquil  heaven."  And  when  the  poet 
wishes  for  any  link  which  could  hind  him  closer  to  the 
Highland  maiden  who  has  flitted  across  his  path  as  a  being 
of  a  different  v.-orld  from  his  own  : — 

Thine  elder  Brother  would  I  be, 
Thy  Father,  anything  to  thee!  — 

we  hear  the  echo  of  the  sadder  plaint — 

At  que  utinam  o  vohis  unus — 

when  the  Eoman  statesman  longs  to  he  made  one  witli  the 
simple  life  of  shepherd  or  husbandman,  and  to  know 
their  iindistracted  joy. 

Still  more  impressive  is  the  shock  of  surprise  with 
which  we  read  in  Wordsworth's  poem  on  Ossian  tlie 
following  lines : — 

MusjBus,  stationed  with  his  lyre 
Supreme  among  the  Elysian  quire, 
Is,  for  the  dwellers  upon  earth. 
Mute  as  a  lark  ere  morning's  birth, 

and  perceive  that  he  who  wrote  them  has  entered — where 
no  commentator  could  conduct  him — into  the  solemn 
pathos  of  Virgil's  Musw.um  ante  omnis — ;  where  the 
singer  whose  very  existence  upon  earth  has  become  a 
legend  and  a  mythic  name  is  seen  keeping  in  the  under- 
world his  old  pre-eminence,  and  towering  above  the  blessed 
dead. 
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This  is  a  stage  in  "Wordsworth's  career  on  wliicli  his 
biograplier  is  tempted  nnduly  to  linger.  For  we  have 
reached  tlie  Indian  summer  of  his  genius ;  it  can  still 
shine  at  moments  Lright  as  ever,  and  with,  even  a  new 
majesty  and  calm ;  but  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the 
melody  is  dying  from  his  song;  that  he  is  hardening  into  self- 
repetition,  into  rhetoric,  into  sermonizing  common -place, 
and  is  rigid  where  he  was  once  profound.  The  Thanlcs- 
giving  Ode  (1816)  strikes  death  to  the  heart.  The  accus- 
tomed patriotic  sentiments — the  accustomed  virtuous 
aspirations — these  are  still  there ;  but  the  accent  is  like 
that  of  a  ghost  who  calls  to  us  in  hollow  mimicry  of  a 
voice  that  once  we  loved. 

And  yet  Wordsworth's  poetic  life  was  not  to  close  with- 
out a  great  symbolical  spectacle,  a  solemn  farewelL  Sun- 
set among  the  Cumbrian  hills,  often  of  remarkable  beauty, 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a  score  of  years,  reaches  a  pitch 
of  illusion  and  magnificence  which  indeed  seems  nothinsf 
less  than  the  commingling  of  earth  and  heaven.  Such  a 
sight — seen  from  Kydal  Mount  in  1818 — afforded  once 
more  the  needed  stimulus,  and  evoked  that  '■'  Ecening  Ode, 
composed  on  an  evening  of  extraordinary  sjilendour  and 
heauty,'^  which  is  the  last  considerable  production  of 
AYordsworth's  genius.  In  this  ode  we  recognize  the 
peculiar  gift  of  reproducing  with  magical  simplicity 
as  it  were  the  inmost  virtue  of  natural  phenomena. 

No  sound  is  uttered,  but  a  deep 
And  solemn  liannouy  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  penetrates  the  gladea. 
Far  distant  images  draw  nigh, 
Called  forth  by  wondrous  potency 
Of  beamy  I'adiance,  that  imbues 
Whatc'er  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues  ! 
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In  vision  exquisitely  clear 
Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side  ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried, 
And  gilded  flocks  appear. 

Once  more  the  poet  brings  home  to  us  tliat  sense  of 
belonging  at  once  to  two  worlds,  which  gives  to  human 
life  so  much  of  mysterious  solemnity. 

Wings  at  my  slioulder  seem  to  play  ; 
But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 
On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven^yard  raise 
Their  practicable  way. 

And  the  poem  ends — with  a  deep  personal  pathos — in  an 
allusion,  repeated  from  the  Ode  on  Immortal  it!/,  to  the 
light  which  "  lay  about  him  in  his  infancy,"—  the  light 

Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored ; 
Which  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored  ! 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth, 
Eejoices  in  a  second  birth  ; 
— 'Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades ; 
And  night  approaches  with  her  shades. 

For  those  to  whom  the  mission  of  Wordsworth  appears 
before  all  things  as  a  religious  one  there  is  something 
solemn  in  the  spectacle  of  the  seer  standing  at  the  close  of 
his  ovni  apocalypse,  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
stiffening  brain  would  never  permit  him  to  drink  again 
that  overflowing  sense  of  glory  and  revelation ;  never,  till 
he  should  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  lived, 
in  fact,  through  another  generation  of  men,  but  the  vision 
came  to  him  no  more. 

Or  if  some  vestige  of  those  gleams 
Survived,  'twas  only  in  his  dreams. 
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We  look  on  a  man's  life  for  the  most  part  as  forming  in 
itself  a  completed  drama.  We  love  to  see  the  interest 
maintained  to  the  close,  the  pathos  deepened  at  the 
departing  hour.  To  die  on  the  same  day  is  the  prayer  of 
lovers,  to  vanish  at  Trafalgar  is  the  ideal  of  heroic  souls. 
And  yet — so  wide  and  various  are  the  issues  of  life — 
there  is  a  solemnity  as  profound  in  a  quite  different  lot. 
Por  if  we  are  moving  among  eternal  emotions  we  should 
have  time  to  bear  witness  that  they  are  eternal.  Even 
Love  left  desolate  may  feel  with  a  proud  triumph  that  it 
could  never  have  rooted  itself  so  immutably  amid  the  joys 
of  a  visible  return  as  it  can  do  through  the  constancies  of 
bereavement,  and  the  lifelong  memory  which  is  a  lifelong 
hope.  And  Vision,  Eevelation,  Ecstasy, — it  is  not  only 
while  these  are  kindling  our  way  that  we  should  speak 
of  them  to  men,  but  rather  when  they  have  passed  from 
us  and  left  us  only  their  record  in  our  souls,  whose  per- 
manence confirms  the  fiery  finger  which  wrote  it  long  ago. 
For  as  the  Greeks  would  end  the  first  drama  of  a  trilogy 
with  a  hush  of  concentration,  and  with  declining  notes  of 
calm,  so  to  us  the  narrowing  receptivity  and  persistent 
steadfastness  of  age  suggest  not  only  decay  but  expectancy, 
and  not  death  so  much  as  sleep ;  or  seem,  as  it  were,  the 
beginning  of  operations  which  are  not  measured  by  our 
hurrying  time,  nor  tested  by  any  achievement  to  be  accom- 
plished here. 


CHAPTER  X. 


NATURAL   RELIGION. 


It  will  have  been  obvious  from  the  preceding  pages,  as 
well  as  from  the  tone  of  other  criticisms  on  Wordsworth, 
that  his  exponents  are  not  content  to  treat  his  poems  on 
Nature  simply  as  graceful  descriptive  pieces,  but  speak  of 
him  in  terms  usually  reserved  for  the  originators  of  some 
great  religious  movement.  "  The  very  image  of  Words- 
worth," says  De  Quincey,  for  instance,  "  as  I  prefigured 
it  to  my  own  planet-struck  eye,  crushed  my  faculties  as 
before  Elijah  or  St.  Paul."  How  was  it  that  poems  so 
simple  in  outward  form  that  the  reviewers  of  the  day 
classed  them  with  the  Song  of  Sixpence,  or  at  best  with 
the  Bales  in  the  Wood,  could  affect  a  critic  like  De 
Quincey,- — I  do  not  say  with  admiration,  but  with  this 
exceptional  sense  of  revelation  and  awe  1 

The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies,  as  is  well  known, 
in  something  new  and  individual  in  the  way  in  which 
Wordsworth  regarded  Nature ;  something  more  or  less 
discernible  in  most  of  his  works,  and  redeeming  even 
some  of  the  slightest  of  them  from  insignificance,  while 
conferring  on  the  more  serious  and  sustained  pieces  an 
importance  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  attaches  to 
even  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  define  with  exactness,  however,  what  was  this  new 
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element  imported  by  our  poet  into  man's  view  of  Nature 
is  far  from  easy,  and  requires  some  brief  consideration  of 
the  attitude  in  tins  respect  of  his  predecessors. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  external  world  which  is  terrible 
or  unfriendly  to  man,  that  the  first  impression  made  on 
him  by  I^ature  as  a  whole,  even  in  temj^erate  climates,  is 
usually  that  of  awfulness  ;  his  admiration  being  reserved 
for  the  fragments  of  her  which  he  has  utilized  for  his 
own  purposes,  or  adorned  with  his  own  handiworlc. 
"When  Homer  tells  us  of  a  place 

Where  even  a  god  might  gaze,  and  stand  apart, 
And  feel  a  wondering  rapture  at  the  heart, 

it  is  of  no  prospect  of  sea  or  mountain  that  he  is  speak- 
ing, but  of  a  garden  where  everything  is  planted  in  rows, 
and  there  is  a  never-ending  succession  of  pears  and  figs. 
These  gentler  aspects  of  Xature  will  have  their  minor 
deities  to  represent  them;  but  the  men,  of  whatever  race 
they  be,  whose  minds  are  most  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  man's  position  and  destiny  will  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  some  sterner  and  more  overwhelming  conception  of  the 
sum  of  things.  "Lord,  Avhat  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ] "  is  the  cry  of  Hebrew  piety  as  well  as  of  modern 
science;  and  the  "majestas  cognita  rerum," — the  recog- 
nized majesty  of  the  universe — teaches  Lucretius  only 
the  indifference  of  gods  and  the  misery  of  men. 

Lut  in  a  well-known  passage,  in  which  Lucretius  is 
honoured  as  he  deserves,  we  find  nevertheless  a  different 
view  hinted,  with  an  impressiveness  which  it  had  hardly 
acquired  till  then.  AVe  find  Virgil  implying  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  iSlature  may  not  be  the  only  way  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  about  her ;  that  her  loveliness  is  also 
a  revelation,  and  that  the  soul  which  is  in  unison  with 
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her  is  justified  by  its  own  peace.  Tliis  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Tlie  Poefs  Epitaph  also  ;  of  the  poem  in  which 
Wordsworth  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  describes 
himself  as  he  continued  till  its  close, — the  poet  who 
*'  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own," — who  scorns  the  man  of  science  "  who  would 
peep  and  botanize  iipon  his  mother's  grave." 

The  outward  sliows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleejDs  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak,  both  man  and  boy. 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land  ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

Like  much  else  in  the  literature  of  imperial  Eome,  the 
passage  in  the  second  Georgic  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  in  its  essence  more  modern  than  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mediaeval  Christianity  involved  a  divorce  from  the  nature 
around  us,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  within.  With  the 
rise  of  the  modern  spirit  delight  in  the  external  world  re- 
turns ;  and  from  Chaucer  downwards  through  the  whole 
course  of  English  poetry  are.  scattered  indications  of  a  mood 
which  draws  from  visible  things  an  intuition  of  things  not 
seen.  When  Withers,  in  words  which  Wordsworth  has 
fondly  quoted,  says  of  his  muse, — 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustelling ; 
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By  a  daisy  ^Yllose  loaves  spreatl, 
(Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  sliady  bush  or  tree, — 
She  could  more  iufuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man, — 

liG  felt  already,  as  Wordsworth  after  him,  that  ISTature  is 
no  mere  collection  of  phenomena,  hut  infuses  into  her 
least  approaches  some  sense  of  her  mysterious  whole. 

Passages  like  this,  however,  must  not  be  too  closely 
pressed.  The  mystic  element  in  English  literature  has 
run  for  the  most  part  into  other  channels;  and  when, 
after  Pope's  reign  of  artificiality  and  convention,  attention 
was  redirected  to  the  phenomena  of  JSTatui'e  by  Collins, 
Beattie,  Thomson,  Crahhe,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Scott,  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  admiring  observation  rather  than  of  an 
intimate  worship.  Sometimes,  as  for  the  most  part  in 
Thomson,  we  have  mere  picturesqueness, — a  reproduction 
of  Nature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reproducing  her, — a 
kind  of  stock-taking  of  her  habitual  eflPects.  Or  some- 
times, as  in  Burns,  we  have  a  glowing  spirit  which  looks 
on  ligature  with  a  side  glonce,  and  uses  her  as  an  accessory 
to  the  expression  of  human  love  and  woe.  Cowper 
sometimes  contemplated  her  as  a  whole,  but  only  as 
affording  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  per- 
sonal Creator. 

To  express  what  is  characteristic  in  Wordsworth  we 
must  recur  to  a  more  generalized  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds.  We 
must  say  with  Plato — the  lawgiver  of  all  subsequent 
idealists — that  the  unknown  realities  around  us,  which 
the  philosopher  apprehends  by  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  truth,  become  in  various  ways  obscurely  per- 
ceptible to  men  under    the    influence   of   "  divine   mad- 
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ness," — of  an  ontliusiasm  wliicli  is  in  fact  inspiration. 
And  further,  giving,  as  he  so  often  decs,  a  half-fanciful 
expression  to  a  substance  of  deep  meaning, — Plato  dis- 
tinguishes four  kinds  of  this  enthusiasm.  There  is  the 
prophet's  glow  of  revelation  ;  and  the  prevailing  prayer 
which  averts  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  and  that  philosophy 
which  enters,  so  to  say,  unawares  into  the  poet  through 
his  art,  and  into  the  lover  through  his  love.  Each  of 
these  stimuli  may  so  exalt  the  inward  faculties  as  to  make 
a  man  eV^eos  kol  eK(f)pwv, — "  bereft  of  reason  but  filled 
with  divinity," — percipient  of  an  intelligence  other  and 
larger  than  his  own.  To  this  list  Wordsworth  has 
made  an  important  addition.  He  has  shown  by  his 
example  and  writings  that  the  contemplation  of  Nature 
may  become  a  stimulus  as  inspiring  as  these ;  may  enable 
us  "to  see  into  the  life  of  things"— as  far,  perhaps,  as 
beatific  vision  or  prophetic  rapture  can  attain.  Assertions 
so  impalpable  as  these  must  justify  themselves  by  sub- 
jective evidence.  He  who  claims  to  give  a  message  must 
satisfy  us  that  be  has  himself  received  it ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  transcendent  things  are  in  themselves  inexpressible, 
he  must  convey  to  us  in  hints  and  figures  the  conviction 
which  we  need.  Prayer  may  bring  the  spiritual  world 
near  to  us  ;  but  when  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  Dominic 
seem  to  say  "  lo  son  vemdo  a  qiiesto,"  their  look  must 
persuade  us  that  the  life  of  Avorship  has  indeed  attained 
the  reward  of  vision.  Art,  too,  may  be  inspired  ;  but 
the  artist,  in  whatever  field  he  works,  must  have  "  such  a 
mastery  of  his  mystery"  that  the  flibric  of  his  imagination 
stands  visible  in  its  own  light  before  our  eyes, — 

Seeing  it  is  built 
Of  music;  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And,  therefore,  built  for  ever. 
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Love  may  open  heaven ;  but  Avlien  tlie  lover  would  invito 
us  "  thither,  where  are  the  eyes  of  Eeatrice,"  he  must 
make  us  feel  that  his  individual  jjassion  is  indeed  part 
and  parcel  of  that  love  "which  moves  the  sun  and  the 
other  stars." 

And  so  also  with  Wordsworth.  Unless  the  words 
which  describe  the  intense  and  sympathetic  gaze  Avith 
which  he  contemjilates  E'ature  convince  us  of  the  reality 
of  ".the  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land," — of  the 
"  Presence  which  disturbs  him  Avith  the  joy  of  elevated 
thoughts," — of  the  authentic  vision  of  those  hours 

Wlien  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world  j — 

unless  his  tone  awakes  a  responsive  conviction  in  our- 
selves, there  is  no  argi;ment  by  which  he  can  prove  to  us 
that  he  is  offering  a  new  insiglit  to  mankind.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  need  not  be  unreasonable  to  see  in  his 
message  something  more  than  a  mere  individual  fancy. 
It  seems,  at  least,  to  be  closely  correlated  with  those  other 
messages  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken, — those  other  cases 
where  some  original  element  of  our  nature  is  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  an  inlet  of  mystic  truth.  For  in  each 
of  these  complex  aspects  of  religion  we  see,  perhaps,  tlie 
modilication  of  a  primeval  instinct.  There  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  Revelation  seems  to  be  but  trans- 
figured Sorcery,  and  Love  transfigured  Appetite,  and 
Philosophy  man's  ordered  Wonder,  and  Prayer  his 
softening  Pear.  And  similarly  in  the  natural  religion 
of  Wordsworth  we  may  discern  the  modified  outcome 
of  other  human  impulses  hardly  less  universal— of  those 
instincts  which  led  our  forefathers  to  people  earth  and  air 
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-with  deities,  or  to  vivify  tlie  whole  universe  with  a  single 
soul.  In  this  view  the  achievement  of  Wordsworth  was 
of  a  kind  which  most  of  the  moral  leaders  of  the  race 
have  in  some  way  or  other  performed.  It  was  that  he 
turned  a  theology  hack  again  into  a  religion;  that  he  re- 
vived in  a  higher  and  purer  form  those  primitive  elements 
of  reverence  for  Nature's  powers  which  had  diffused  them- 
selves into  speculation,  or  crystallized  into  mythology ; 
that  for  a  system  of  beliefs  ahout  Nature,  which  paganism 
had  allowed  to  become  grotesque, — of  rites  which  had 
become  unmeaning, — he  substituted  an  admiration  for 
Nature  so  constant,  an  understanding  of  her  so  subtle,  a 
sympathy  so  profound,  that  they  became  a  veritable  wor- 
ship. Such  worship,  I  repeat,  is  not  what  we  commonly 
imply  either  by  paganism  or  by  pantheism.  For  in  pagan 
countries,  though  the  gods  may  have  originally  repre- 
sented natural  forces,  yet  the  conception  of  them  soon 
becomes  anthropomorphic,  and  they  are  reverenced  as 
transcendent  men ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pantheism  is 
generally  characterized  by  an  indifference  to  things  in  the 
concrete,  to  Nature  in  detail ;  so  that  the  Whole,  or  Uni- 
verse, with  Avhich  the  Stoics  (for  instance)  sought  to  be 
in  harmony,  was  approached  not  by  contemplating  ex- 
ternal objects,  but  rather  by  ignoring  them. 

Yet  here  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  only  in  the 
most  general  manner.  So  congruous  in  all  ages  are  the 
aspirations  and  the  hopes  of  men  that  it  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  attempt  to  assign  the  moment  when 
any  spiritual  truth  rises  for  the  first  time  on  human 
consciousness.  Eut  thus  much,  I  think,  may  be  fairly 
said,  that  the  maxims  of  Wordsworth's  form  of  natural 
religion  were  uttered  before  Wordsworth  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  maxims  of  Christianity  were  uttered  before 
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Christ,  To  compare  small  tilings  with  great — or  rather, 
to  compare  great  things  with  things  vastly  greater— the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Lines  near  Tintern  Abbey  was  for 
practical  purposes  as  new  to  mankind  as  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Not  the  isolated 
expression  of  moral  ideas,  but  their  fusion  into  a  whole  in 
one  memorable  personality,  is  that  which  connects  them 
for  ever  with  a  single  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  "Words- 
worth is  venerated ;  because  to  so  many  men — indifferent, 
it  may  be,  to  literary  or  poetical  effects,  as  such — he  has 
shown  by  the  subtle  intensity  of  his  own  emotion  how 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  can  be  made  a  revealing 
agency,  lil^e  Love  or  Prayer, — an  oj)ening,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  opening,  into  the  transcendent  world. 

The  prophet  with  such  a  message  as  this  will,  of  course, 
appeal  for  the  most  part  to  the  experience  of  exceptional 
moments — those  moments  when  "  we  see  into  the  life  of 
things ;"  when  the  face  of  Nature  sends  to  us  "  gleams 
like  the  flashing  of  a  shield  ;" — hours  such  as  those  of  the 
Solitary,  who,  gazing  on  the  lovely  distant  scene, 

Would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  lieart  could  not  sustain 
Tlie  beauty,  still  more  beauteous. 

But  the  idealist,  of  whatever  school,  is  seldom  content 
to  base  his  appeal  to  us  upon  these  scattered  intuitions 
alone.  There  is  a  whole  epoch  of  our  existence  whose 
memories,  differing,  indeed,  immensely  in  vividness  and 
importance  in  the  minds  of  different  men,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently common  to  all  men  to  form  a  favourite  basis  for 
philosophical  argument.  "The  child  is  father  of  the 
man  ;"  and  through  the  recollection  and  observation  of 
early  childhood  we  may  hope  to  trace  our  ancestry — in 
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heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath — in  its  most  signifi- 
cant manifestation. 

It  is  to  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  child  that  the 
philosopher  appeals  who  wishes  to  prove  that  knowledge 
is  recollection,  and  that  our  recognition  of  geometrical 
truths — so  prompt  as  to  appear  instinctive — depends  on 
our  having  been  actually  familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier 
world.  The  Christian  mystic  invokes  with  equal  confi- 
dence his  own  memories  of  a  state  which  seemed  as  yet 
to  know  no  sin  : — 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white,  celestial  thought ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 
And  looking  back  at  that  short  space 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face  ; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

And  Wordsworth,  whose  recollections  were  excejDtion- 
ally  vivid,  and  whose  introspection  was  exceptionally 
penetrating,  has  drawn  from  his  own  childish  memories 
philosophical  lessons  which  are  hard  to  disentangle  in  a 
logical  statement,  but  which  will  roughly  admit  of  being 
classed  under  two  heads.     For,  firstly,  he  has  shown  an 
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unusual  delicacy  of  analysis  in  eliciting  the  "  firstborn 
affinities  that  fit  our  new  existence  to  existing  things ;" — 
in  tracing  the  first  impact  of  impressions  which  are  des- 
tined to  give  the  mind  its  earliest  ply,  or  even,  in  unre- 
flecting natures,  to  determine  the  permanent  modes  of 
thought.  And,  secondly,  from  the  halo  of  pure  and  vivid 
emotions  with  which  our  childish  years  are  surrounded, 
and  the  close  connexion  of  this  emotion  with  external 
nature,  which  it  glorifies  and  transforms,  he  infers  that 
the  soul  has  enjoyed  elsewhere  an  existence  superior  to 
that  of  earth,  hut  an  existence  of  which  external  nature 
retains  for  a  time  the  power  of  reminding  her. 

The  first  of  these  lines  of  thought  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  passage  in  the  Prelude,  in  which  the  boy's  mind  is  rej^re- 
sented  as  passing  through  precisely  the  train  of  emotion 
which  we  may  imagine  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  theology 
of  many  barbarous  peoples.  He  is  rowing  at  night  alone 
on  Esthwaite  Lake,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  ridge  of  crags, 
above  which  nothing  is  visible  : — 

I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 
'  And  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swanj — 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
Upreared  its  head.     I  struck  and  struck  again ; 
And,  growing  still  in  stature,  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own, 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode  after  me.    With  trembling  oars  I  turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow-tree  j 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark, 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 
And  serious  mood.    But  after  I  had  seen 
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That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being  ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness — call  it  solitude, 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 
Of  sea,  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  thro'  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  di'eams. 

In  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  worship  of 
inanimate  ohjects,  or  of  the  powers  of  l!^ature,  this  passage 
might  fairly  he  cited  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  ohjects,  or  those  powers,  can  impress  the 
mind  with  that  awe  which  is  the  foundation  of  savage 
creeds,  while  yet  they  are  not  identified  with  any  human 
intelligence,  such  as  the  sjoirits  of  ancestors  or  the  like, 
nor  even  supposed  to  operate  according  to  any  human 
analogy. 

Up  to  this  point  "Wordsworth's  reminiscences  may  seem 
simply  to  illustrate  the  conclusions  Avhich  science  reaches 
hy  other  roads.  But  he  is  not  content  with  merely  record- 
ing and  analyzing  his  childish  impressions  ;  he  implies,  or 
even  asserts,  that  these  "fancies  from  afar  are  brought" — 
that  the  child's  view  of  the  world  reveals  to  him  truths 
which  the  man  with  difficulty  retains  or  recovers.  Tliis  is 
not  the  usual  teaching  of  science,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
assert  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  child's  instincts 
may  well  be  supposed  to  partake  in  larger  measure  of  the 
general  instincts  of  the  race,  in  smaller  measure  of  the 
special  instincts  of  his  own  country  and  century,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  man.  Now  the  feelings  and  beliefs 
of  each  successive  century  will  probably  be,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  those  of  any  previous  century.     But  this  is 
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not  universally  true;  the  teaching  of  each  generation 
does  not  thus  sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole  past. 
And  thus  the  child,  to  whom  in  a  certain  sense  the  past 
of  humanity  is  present, — Avho  is  living  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  race  in  little,  before  he  lives  the  life  of  his  cen- 
tury in  large, — may  possibly  dimly  apprehend  something 
more  of  truth  in  certain  directions  than  is  visible  to  the 
adults  around  him. 

But,  thus  qualified,  the  intuitions  of   infancy   might 
seem  scarcely  worth  insisting  on.     And  AYordsworth,  as 
is  well  known,  has  followed  Plato  in  advancing  for  the 
child  a  much  bolder  claim.     The  child's  soul,  in  this  view, 
has  existed  before  it  entered  the  body — has  existed  in  a 
world  superior  to  ours,  but  connected,  by  the  immanence 
of  the  same  pervading  Spirit,  with  the  material  universe 
before  our  eyes.     The  child  begins  by  feeling  this  material 
world  strange  to  him.     But  he  sees  in  it,  as  it  were,  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  ;    he   discerns  in   it  its 
kinship  with  the  spiritual  world  Avhich  he  dimly  remem- 
bers ;  it  is  to  him  *'  an  unsubstantial  fliiry  place  " — a  scene 
at  once  brighter  and  more  unreal  than  it  will  appear  in 
his  eyes  when  he  has  become  acclimatized  to  earth.    And 
even  when   this  freshness  of  insight   has   passed  away, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  sights  or  sounds  of  unusual 
beauty  or  carrying  deep  associations — a  rainbow,  a  cuckoo's 
cry,  a  sunset  of  extraordinary  splendour — will  renew  for 
a  while  this  sense  of  vision  and  nearness  to  the  spiritual 
AYorld — a   sense    which   never   loses    its   reality,  though 
with  advancing  years  its  presence  grows  briefer  and  more 
rare. 

Such,  then,  in  prosaic  statement  is  the  most  characteristic 
message  of  Wordsworth.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  though 
Wordsworth  at  times  presents  it  as  a  coherent  theory,  yet 
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it  is  not  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  theory,  nor  need  he 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole ;  but  is  rather  an  inlet  of  illu- 
mining emotion  in  which  different  minds  can  share  in  the 
measure  of  their  capacities  or  their  need.  There  are  some  to 
Avhom  childhood  brought  no  strange  vision  of  brightness,  but 
who  can  feel  their  communion  with  the  Divinity  in  ISI'ature 
growing  with  the  growth  of  their  souls.  There  are  others 
who  might  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  spiritual  or 
transcendent  source  for  the  elevating  joy  which  the  con- 
templation of  ISTature  can  give,  but  who  feel  nevertheless 
that  to  that  joy  Wordsworth  has  been  their  most  effective 
guide.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  drawn 
from  the  passage  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  philosopher 
of  a  very  different  school,  has  recorded  the  influence  exer- 
cised over  him  by  Wordsworth's  poems,  read  in  a  season 
of  dejection,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  and  sub- 
stantive joy  in  life,  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  with  the  hardships  and  injustices  of  human  fates. 

"  What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of 
mind,"  he  says  in  his  Autobiographj^,  "  was  that  they  expressed, 
not  mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought 
coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  very  culture  of  the  feelings  which  I  was  in 
quest  of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward 
joy,  of  sj^mpathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could  be 
shared  in  by  all  human  beings,  which  had  no  connexion 
with  struggle  or  imperfection,  but  would  be  made  richer  by 
every  improvement  in  the  phj'sical  or  social  condition  of 
mankind.  From  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the 
perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all  the  greater  evils  of 
life  shall  have  been  removed.  And  I  felt  myself  at  once  better 
and  happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence," 

Words  like  these,  proceeding  from  a  mind  so  different 
from  the  poet's  own,  form  perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  testi- 
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mony  to  the  value  of  his  work  as  any  writer  can  obtain. 
For  they  imply  that  "Wordsworth  has  succeeded  in  giving 
his  own  impress  to  emotions  which  may  become  common 
to  all ;  that  he  has  produced  a  body  of  thought  which  is 
felt  to  be  both  distinctive  and  coherent,  while  yet  it 
enlarges  the  reader's  capacities  instead  of  making  demands 
upon  his  credence.  "Whether  there  be  theories,  they  shall 
pass  ;  Avhether  there  be  systems,  they  shall  fail ;  the  true 
epoch-maker  in  the  history  of  the  human  soul  is  the  man 
who  educes  from  this  bewildering  universe  a  new  and 
elevating  joy. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  some  of  the  passages,  most  of 
them  familiar  enough,  in  which  Wordworth's  sense  of  the 
mystic  relation  between  the  world  without  us  and  the 
world  within — the  correspondence  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen — is  expressed  in  its  most  general  terms.  But 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  conviction  as  this,  if  it  contain 
any  truth,  cannot  be  barren  of  consequences  on  any  level 
of  thought.  The  communion  with  l^ature  which  is 
capable  of  being  at  times  sublimed  to  an  incommunicable 
ecstasy  must  be  capable  also  of  explaining  JSTature  to  us  so 
far  as  she  can  be  explained  ;  there  must  be  axiomaia 
media  of  natural  religion ;  there  must  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  poetic  truths,  standing  midway  between 
mystic  intuition  and  delicate  observation. 

How  rich  Wordsworth  is  in  these  poetic  truths — how 
illumining  is  the  gaze  which  he  turns  on  the  commonest 
phenomena — how  subtly  and  variously  he  shows  us  the 
soul's  innate  perceptions  or  inherited  memories  as  it  were 
co-operating  with  IS'ature  and  "  half  creating  "  the  voice 
with  which  she  speaks —  all  this  can  be  learnt  by  attentive 
study  alone.  Only  a  few  scattered  samples  can  be  given 
here ;  and  I  will  begin  with  one  on  whose  significance  the 
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poet  lias  himself  dwelt.  Tliis  is  tlie  poem  called  The 
Leecli-Gatlierer,  afterwards  more  formally  named  Resolution 
and  Independence. 

"  I  will  explain  to  yon,"  says  Wordsworth,  "■  in  prose, 
my  feelings  in  Avriting  that  poem.     I  describe  myself  as 
having  been  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delight  by  the 
joyousness  and  beauty  of  Nature ;  and  then  as  depressed, 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  beautiful  objects,  to  the  lowest 
dejection  and  despair.     A  young  poet  in  the  midst  of  the 
happiness  of  ISTature  is  described  as  overwhelmed  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  miserable  reverses  which  have  befallen  the 
happiest  of  all  men,  viz.  poets.     I  think  of  this  till  I  am 
so  deeply  impressed  with  it,  that  I  consider  the  manner 
in  which   I  am  rescued  from  my  dejection  and  despair" 
almost   as   an  interposition    of    Providence.     A    person 
reading  the  poem  with  feelings  like  mine  will  have  been 
aAved   and   controlled,    expecting   something   spiritual  or 
supernatural,     "What  is  brought  forward  1     A  lonely  place, 
'  a  pond,  by  which  an  old  man  was,  far  from  all  house  or 
home  : '  not  stood,  nor  sat,  but  was — the  figure  presented 
in   the   most  naked  simplicity  possible.     The  feeling  of 
spirituality  or  supcrnaturalness  is  again  referred  to  as  being 
strong  in  my  mind  in  this  passage.     How  came  he  here  ] 
thought   I,  or  what  can  he  be  doing?     I  then  describe 
him,  whether  ill  or  well  is  not  for  me  to  judge  with 
perfect  confidence;  but  this  I  can  confidently  affirm,  that 
though  I  believe  God  has  given  me  a  strong  imagination, 
I  cannot  conceive  a  figure  more  impressive  than  that  of  an 
old  man  like  this,  the  survivor  of  a  wife  and  ten  children, 
travelling   alone   among   the   mountains   and   all   lonely 
places,  carrying  with    him   his    own   fortitude,  and    the 
necessities  which  an  unjust  state  of  society  has  laid  upon 
him.     You  speak  of  his  speech  as  tedious.     Everything 
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is  tedious  when  one  does  not  read  with  the  feelings  of  the 
author.  Tlie  Thorn  is  tedious  to  hundreds ;  and  so  is  The 
Idiot  Boy  to  hundreds.  It  is  in  the  character  of  the  old 
man  to  tell  his  story,  which  an  impatient  reader  must  feel 
tedious.  But,  good  heavens  !  such  a  figure,  in  such  a 
place ;  a  pious,  self-respecting,  miseraloly  infirm  and 
pleased  old  man,  telling  such  a  tale  !  " 

The  naive  earnestness  of  this  passage  suggests  to  us  how 
constantly  recurrent  in  Wordsworth'a  mind  were  the  two 
trains  of  ideas  which  form  the  substance  of  the  poem ; 
the  interaction,  namely,  (if  so  it  may  he  termed,)  of  the 
moods  of  JSTature  with  the  moods  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  dignity  and  interest  of  man  as  man,  depicted  witli 
no  complex  background  of  social  or  political  life,  but  set 
amid  the  primary  affections  and  sorrows,  and  the  wild 
aspects  of  the  external  world. 

Among  the  pictures  which  Wordsworth  has  left  us  of 
the  influence  of  Nature  on  human  character,  JPeter  Bell 
may  be  taken  as  marking  one  end,  and  the  poems  on  Liicy 
the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Peter  Bell  lives  in  the  face  of 
ligature  untouched  alUce  by  her  terror  and  her  charm  ; 
Lucy's  whole  being  is  moulded  by  iN'ature's  self;  she  is 
responsive  to  sun  and  shadow,  to  silence  and  to  sound, 
and  melts  almost  into  an  impersonation  of  a  Cumbrian 
valley's  peace.  Between  these  two  extremes  how  many  are 
the  possible  shades  of  feeling  !  In  Ruth,  for  instance,  the 
point  impressed  upon  us  is  that  I^ature's  influence  is  only 
salutary  so  long  as  she  is  herself,  so  to  say,  in  keeping 
with  man  ;  that  when  her  operations  reach  that  degree  of 
habitual  energy  and  splendour  at  which  our  love  for  her 
passes  into  fascination  and  our  admiration  into  bewilder- 
ment, then  the  fierce  and  irregular  stimulus  consorts  no 
longer  with  the  growth  of  a  temperate  virtue. 
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The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaven, 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

And  a  contrasting  toucli  recalls  the  healing  power  of 
those  gentle  and  familiar  presences  which  came  to  Ruth 
in  her  stormy  madness  with  visitations  of  momentary 
calm. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 

Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew, 

Nor  pastimes  of  the  May ; 

They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell ; 

And  a  wild  brook  with  cheerful  knell 

Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

I  will  give  one  other  instance  of  this  suhtle  method  of 

dealing  with  the  contrasts  in  Nature.     It  is   from  the 

poem  entitled  ^^  Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yeiv-Tree  tvMch 

stands  near  the  LaTic  of  Esthivaite,  on  a  desolate  ^xirt  of 

the  Shore,  commanding  a  heautiful  Prosjpect.''^     This  seat 

was  once  the  haunt  of  a  lonely,  a  disappointed,  an  em- 

hittered  man. 

Stranger !  these  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him  ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit, 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-piper ; 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath 
And  juniper  and  thistle  sprinkled  o'er. 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life  ; 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely  'tis 
Thou  soest, — and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  contain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous  !     Nor,  that  time. 
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When  Nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself, 
Would  he  forget  those  beings,  to  whose  minds, 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence, 
The  world,  and  human  life,  appeared  a  scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness  ;  then  he  would  sigh 
With  mournful  joy,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel :  and  so,  lost  Man ! 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed 
Till  his  eyes  streamed  with  tears. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  the  lover  of  Words- 
worth quotes,  perhaps,  Avith  some  apprehension;  not 
knowing  hoAV  far  it  carries  into  the  hearts  of  others  its 
affecting  power ;  how  yividly  it  calls  up  before  them  that 
mood  of  desolate  loneliness  when  the  whole  vision  of  human 
love  and  joy  hangs  like  a  mirage  in  the  air,  and  only  when 
it  seems  irrecoverably  distant  seems  also  intolerably  dear. 
But,  however,  this  particular  passage  may  impress  the 
reader  it  is  not  hard  to  illustrate  by  abundant  references 
the  potent  originality  of  Wordsworth's  outlook  on  the 
external  world. 

There  was  indeed  no  aspect  of  ISTature,  however  often 
depicted,  in  which  his  seeing  eye  could  not  discern  some 
unnoted  (xuality  ;  there  was  no  mood  to  which  nature 
gave  birth  in  the  mind  of  man  from  Avhicli  his  meditation 
could  not  disengage  some  element  which  threw  light  on 
our  inner  being.  Hoav  often  has  the  ajDproach  of  evening 
been  described  !  and  how  mysterious  is  its  solemnizing 
power  !  Yet  it  was  reserved  for  Wordsworth  in  his 
sonnet  "  Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour," 
to  draAV  out  a  characteristic  of  that  grey  waning  light 
which  half  explains  to  us  its  sombre  and  pervading  charm. 
"  Day's  mutable  distinctions "  pass  away ;  all  in  the 
landscape  that  suggests  our  own  age  or  our  own  handiwork 
is  gone  ;  we  look  on  the  sight  seen  by  our  remote  ancestors, 
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and  tliG  visible  present  is  generalized  into  an  immeasure- 
able  past. 

The  sonnet  on  the  Duddon  beginning  "What  aspect 
bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled  First  of  his  tribe  to  this 
dark  dell,"  carries  back  the  mind  along  the  same  track, 
with  the  added  thought  of  Nature's  permanent  gentleness 
amid  the  "  hideous  usages  "  of  primeval  man, — through  all 
which  the  stream's  voice  was  innocent,  and  its  flow  benign. 
"  A  weight  of  awe  not  easy  to  be  borno "  fell  on  the 
poet,  also,  as  he  looked  on  the  earliest  memorials  which 
these  remote  ancestors  have  left  us.  The  Sonnet  on  a  Stone 
Circle  which  opens  with  these  words  is  conceived  in  a 
strain  of  emotion  never  more  needed  than  now, — when 
Abury  itself  owes  its  preservation  to  the  munificence 
of  a  private  individual, — when  stone-circle  or  round- 
tower,  camp  or  dolmen,  are  destroyed  to  save  a  few 
shillings,  and  occupation-roads  are  mended  with  the 
immemorial  altars  of  an  unknown  God.  "  Speak,  Giant- 
mother  !  tell  it  to  the  Morn ! " — how  strongly  does  the 
heart  re-echo  the  solemn  invocation  which  calls  on  those 
abiding  witnesses  to  speak  once  of  what  they  knew  long 


ago 


o 
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The  mention  of  these  ancient  worships  may  lead  us  to 
ask  in  what  manner  "Wordsworth  was  affected  by  the 
Nature-deities  of  Greece  and  Rome — impersonations  which 
have  preserved  through  so  many  ages  so  strange  a  charm. 
And  space  must  be  found  here  for  the  characteristic 
sonnet  in  which  the  baseness  and  materialism  of  modern 
life  drives  him  back  on  whatsoever  of  illumination  and 
reality  lay  in  that  young  ideal. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  j 
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We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  Winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea : 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Wordsworth's  own  imagination  idealized  Nature  in 
a  different  way.  The  sonnet  "  Brook  !  whose  society  the 
poet  seeks "  places  him  among  the  men  whose  Nature- 
deities  have  not  yet  become  anthropomorphic — men  to 
whom  "  unknown  modes  of  being "  may  seem  more 
lovely  as  well  as  more  awful  than  the  life  we  know. 
He  would  not  give  to  his  idealized  brook  "  human  cheeks, 
channels  for  tears, — no  Naiad  shouldst  thou  be," — 

It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  better  good  ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 

And  in  the  Sonnet  on  Calais  Beach  the  sea  is  regarded 
in  the  same  way,  with  a  sympathy  (if  I  may  so  say)  which 
needs  no  help  from  an  imaginary  impersonation,  but 
strikes  back  to  a  sense  of  kinship  which  seems  antecedent 
to  the  origin  of  man. 

It  is  a  beauteous  Evening,  calm  and  freej 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  Sea  : 
Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 
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A  comparison,  made  by  Wordsworth  himself,  of  his  own 
method  of  observing  JSTature  Avith  Scott's  expresses  in  less 
mystical  language  something  of  what  I  am  endeavouring 
to  say. 

"He  expatiated  much  to  me  one  day,"  says  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Yere,  "  as  we  walked  among  the  hills  above  Grasmere,  on  the 
mode  in  which  Nature  had  been  described  by  one  of  the  most 
justly  popular  of  England's  modern  poets — one  for  whom  he 
preserved  a  high  and  affectionate  respect.  '  He  took  pains,' 
Wordsworth  said ;  *  he  went  out  with  his  pencil  and  note-book, 
and  jotted  down  whatever  struck  him  most — a  river  rippling 
over  the  sands,  a  ruined  tower  on  a  rock  above  it,  a  promontory, 
and  a  mountain-ash  Avaving  its  red  berries.  He  went  home  and 
wove  the  whole  together  into  a  poetical  description.'  After  a 
pause,  Wordsworth  resumed,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  impas- 
sioned voice  :  '  But  Nature  does  not  permit  an  inventory  to  be 
made  of  her  charms  !  He  should  have  left  his  pencil  and  note- 
book at  home,  fixed  his  eye  as  he  walked  with  a  reverent  atten- 
tion on  all  that  surrounded  him,  and  taken  all  into  a  heart  that 
could  understand  and  enjoy.  Then,  after  several  days  had 
passed  by,  he  should  have  interrogated  his  memory  as  to  the 
scene.  He  would  have  discovered  that  while  much  of  what  he 
had  admired  was  preserved  to  him,  much  was  also  most  wisely 
obliterated ;  that  which  remained — the  picture  surviving  in  his 
mind — would  have  presented  the  ideal  and  essential  truth  of  the 
scene,  and  done  so  in  a  large  part  by  discarding  much  which, 
though  in  itself  striking,  was  not  characteristic.  In  every  scene 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  details  are  but  accidental ;  a  true  eye 
for  Nature  does  not  note  them,  or  at  least  does  not  -dwell  on 
them.' " 

How  many  a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's  rises  in  the  mind 
in  illustration  of  this  power  !  phrases  which  embody  in  a 
single  picture,  or  a  single  image, — it  may  be  the  vivid 
wildness  of  the  flowery  coppice,  of — 

Flauntiug  summer,  when  he  throws 
His  soul  into  the  briar-rose, — 
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or  the  nielanclioly  stillness  of  the  declining  year, — 

Where  floats 
O'er  twilight  fields  the  autumnal  gossamer  ; 

or — as  in  the  words  which  to  the  sensitive  Charles  Lamb 
seemed  too  terrible  for  art — the  irresponsive  blankness  of 
the  universe — 

The  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky — 

beneath  which  mortal  hearts  must  make  what  merrimeut 
they  may. 

Or  take  those  typical  stanzas  in  Peter  Bell,  which  so  long 
were  accounted  among  "Wordsworth's  leading  absurdities. 

In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 
When  Peter,  on  some  April  morn, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high, 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart, — he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  ! 

On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

In  all  these  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  the  emotion  is 
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educed  from  Nature  rather  than  added  to  her ;  she  is 
treated  as  a  mystic  text  to  be  deciphered,  rather  than  as 
a  stimulus  to  roving  imagination.  This  latter  mood,  in- 
deed, "Wordsworth  feels  occasionally,  as  in  the  sonnet 
where  the  woodland  sights  become  to  him  ' '  like  a  dream 
of  the  whole  world ;"  but  it  is  checked  by  the  recurring 
sense  that  "  it  is  our  business  to  idealize  the  real,  and 
not  to  realize  the  ideal."  Absorbed  in  admiration  of 
fantastic  clouds  of  sunset,  he  feels  for  a  moment  ashamed 
to  think  that  they  are  unrememberable — 

They  are  of  the  sky, 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away. 

But  soon  he  disclaims  this  regret,  and  reasserts  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  things  that  we  can  grasp  a,nd  love. 

Grove,  isle,  with  every  shape  of  sky-built  dome, 
Though  clad  in  colours  beautiful  and  pure, 
Find  in  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  home  : 
The  immortal  Mind  craves  objects  that  endure  : 
These  cleave  to  it ;  from  these  it  cannot  roam, 
Nor  they  from  it :  their  fellowship  is  secure. 

Prom  this  temper  of  Wordsworth's  mind,  it  follows 
that  there  will  be  many  moods  in  which  we  shall  not 
retain  him  as  our  companion.  Moods  which  are  re- 
bellious, which  beat  at  the  bars  of  fate ;  moods  of 
passion  reckless  in  its  vehemence,  and  assuming  the  pri- 
macy of  all  other  emotions  through  the  intensity  of  its 
delight  or  pain ;  moods  of  mere  imaginative  phantasy, 
when  we  would  fain  shape  from  the  well-worn  materials 
of  our  thought  some  fabric  at  once  beautiful  and  new ; 
from  all  such  phases  of  our  inward  being  Wordsworth 
stands  aloof.  His  poem  on  the  nightingale  and  the  stock- 
dove illustrates  with  half-conscious  allegory  the  contrast 
between  himself  and  certain  other  poets. 
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0  Nightingale  !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  fiery  heart : — 

These  notes  of  thine — they  pierce  and  pierce ; 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce  ! 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine ; 

A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  Night ; 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleeping  in  their  peaceful  groves. 

1  heard  a  Stock-dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day  ; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  cease ;  but  cooed — and  cooed, 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed. 
He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending  ; 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  gleo  ; 
That  was  the  Song — the  Song  for  me  ! 

"  His  voice  tvas  buried  among  treesj"  says  Wordswortli ; 
''  a  metaphor  expressing  tlie  love  of  seclusion  by  wliicli 
this  bird  is  marked;  and  characterizing  its  note  as  not 
partaking  of  the  shrill  and  the  piercing,  and  therefore 
more  easily  deadened  by  the  intervening  shade ;  yet  a 
note  so  peculiar,  and  withal  so  pleasing,  that  the  breeze, 
gifted  with  that  love  of  the  sound  which  the  poet  feels, 
penetrates  the  shade  in  which  it  is  entombed,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  ear  of  the  listener." 

Wordsworth's  poetry  on  the  emotional  side  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  mystical  or  its  patriotic  aspects)  could 
hardly  be  more  exactly  described  than  in  the  abovo 
sentence.  For  while  there  are  few  poems  of  his  which 
could  be  read  to  a  mixed  audience  with  the  certainty  of 
producing  an  immediate  impression ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  best  ones  gain  in   an  unusual  degree  by 

L  2 
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repeated  study ;  and  this  is  especially  tlie  case  with  those 
in  -which  some  touch  of  tenderness  is  enshrined  in  a  scene 
of  beauty,  wliich  it  seems  to  interpret  while  it  is  itself 
exalted  by  it.  Such  a  poem  is  Stepping  Westivard,  where 
the  sense  of  sudden  fellowship,  and  the  quaint  greeting 
beneath  the  glowing  sky,  seem  to  link  man's  momentary 
wanderings  with  the  cosmic  spectacles  of  heaven.  Such 
are  the  lines  where  all  the  wild  romance  of  Highland 
scenery,  the  forlornness  of  the  solitary  vales,  pours  itself 
through  the  lips  of  the  maiden  singing  at  her  work,  "  as 
if  her  song  could  have  no  ending," — 

Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

Such — and  with  how  subtle  a  difference  !— is  the  F^^ag 
ment  in  which  a  "  Spirit  of  noonday  "  wears  on  his  face 
the  silent  joy  of  Nature  in  her  own  recesses,  undisturbed 
by  beast,  or  bird,  or  man, — 

Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky- 
So  steady  or  so  fair. 

And  such  are  the  poems —  We  are  Seven,  The  Pet  Lamh,^ 

^  The  Pet  Lamh  is  probably  the  only  poem  of  Wordsworth's 
which  can  be  charged  with  having  done  moral  injury,  and  that 
to  a  single  individual  alone.  "  Barbara  Lewthwaite,"  says  Words- 
worth, in  1843,  "  was  not,  in  fact,  the  child  whom  I  had  seen  and 
overheard  as  engaged  in  the  poem.  I  chose  the  name  for  reasons 
implied  in  the  above,"  (i.  e.  an  account  of  her  remarkable  beauty), 
"and  will  hero  add  a  caution  against  the  use  of  names  of  living 
persons.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this 
poem  I  was  much  surprised,  and  more  hurt,  to  find  it  in  a  child's 
school-book,  which,  having  been  compiled  by  Lindley  Murray, 
had  come  into  use  at  Grasmero   School,  where  Barbara  was  a 
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Louisa,  The  Tiuo  April  Mornings — in  wliich  tlie  beauty 

of  rustic  children  melts,  as  it  were,  into  !N"ature  herself, 

and  the— 

Blooming  girl  wliose  hair  vras  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew 

becomes  the  impersonation  of  the  season's  early  joy.  We 
may  apply,  indeed,  to  all  these  girls  "Wordsworth's  de- 
scription of  leverets  playing  on  a  lawn,  and  call  them— 

Separate  creatures  in  their  several  gifts 
Abounding,  but  so  fashioned  that  in  all 
That  Nature  prompts  them  to  display,  their  looks. 
Their  starts  of  motion  and  their  fits  of  rest, 
An  undistingiiishable  style  appears 
And  character  of  gladness,  as  if  Spring 
Lodged  in  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the  spirit 
Of  the  rejoicing  Morning  were  their  own. 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  dwell  longer  on  these  points. 
Tlio  passages  which  I  have  been  citing  have  been  for  the 
most  part  selected  as  illustrating  the  novelty  and  subtlety 
of  Wordsworth's  view  of  ISTature.  But  it  will  now  be 
sufficiently  clear  how  continually  a  strain  of  human  in- 
terest is  interwoven  Avith  the  delight  derived  from  ijn- 
personal  things. 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers : 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 

SufiBces  me — her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  poet  of  the  Waggoner — who,  himself  a  habitual 

pupil.  And,  alas,  I  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  sho 
was  very  vain  of  being  thus  distinguished ;  and  in  after-life  sho 
used  to  say  that  she  remembered  the  incident,  and  what  I  said  to 
her  upon  the  occasion." 
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"water-drinker,  has  so  glowingly  described  the  glorification 
which  the  prospect  of  nature  receives  in  a  half-intoxicated 
brain — may  justly  claim  that  he  can  enter  into  all  genuine 
pleasures,  even  of  an  order  which  he  declines  for  himself. 
With  anything  that  is  false  or  artificial  he  cannot  sympa- 
thize, nor  with  such  faults  as  baseness,  cruelty,  rancour, 
W'hich  seem  contrary  to  human  nature  itself;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  faults  of  mere  loeakness  he  is  far  less  strait-laced 
than  many  less  virtuous  men. 

He  had,  in  fact,  a  reverence  for  human  beings  as  such 
Avhich  enabled  him  to  face  even  their  frailties  without 
alienation  ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  own  happy 
exemj)tion  from  such  falls  which  touched  him  into  re- 
garding men  less  fortunate  rather  with  pity  than  dis- 
dain. 

Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  tte  crystalline, 
Have  ever  in  tliem  something  of  benign. 

His  comment  on  Burns's  Tarn  d  Shanter  will  perhaps 
surprise  some  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  him 
only  in  his  didactic  attitude. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  poetic  genius,  be  says,  to  catch, 
under  certain  restrictions  of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
its  being  exerted  it  is  but  dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of  pleasure 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  in  the  walks  of  nature,  and  in  the 
business  of  men.  The  poet,  trusting  to  primary  instincts, 
luxuriates  among  the  felicities  of  love  and  wine,  and  is  enraptured 
while  he  describes  the  faii-er  aspects  of  war,  nor  does  he  shrink 
from  the  company  of  the  passion  of  love  though  immoderate — 
from  convivial  pleasures  though  intemperate — nor  from  the 
presence  of  war,  though  savage,  and  recognized  as  the  handmaid 
of  desolation.  Frequently  and  admirabl}^  has  Burns  given  way 
to  these  impulses  of  nature,  both  with  reference  to  himself  and 
in  describing  the  condition  of  others.     Who,  but  some  impene- 
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trable  dunce  or  narrow-minded  puritan  in  works  of  art,  ever 
read  without  delight  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the 
convivial  exaltation  of  the  rustic  adventurer  Tam  o'  Shanter  ? 
The  poet  fears  not  to  tell  the  reader  in  the  outset  that  his  hero 
was  a  desperate  and  sottish  drunkard,  whose  excesses  were  as 
frequent  as  his  oj^portunities.  This  reprobate  sits  down  to  his 
cups  while  the  storm  is  roaring,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  in 
confusion  ;  the  night  is  driven  on  by  song  and  tumultuous  noise, 
laughter  and  jest  thicken  as  the  beverage  improves  upon  the 
palate — conjugal  fidelity  archly  bends  to  the  service  of  general 
benevolence — selfishness  is  not  absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of 
social  cordiality  ;  and  while  these  various  elements  of  humanity 
are  blended  into  one  proud  and  happy  composition  of  elated 
spirits,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  without  doors  only  heightens 
and  sets  ofi"  the  enjoyment  within.  I  pity  him  who  cannot  per- 
ceive that  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral  purpose,  there 
is  a  moral  eflPect. 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious. 

What  a  lesson  do  these  words  convey  of  charitable  indulgence 
for  the  vicious  habits  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  and 
of  those  who  resemble  him  !  Men  who  to  the  rigidly  virtuous 
are  objects  almost  of  loathing,  and  whom  thei'efore  they  cannot 
serve !  The  poet,  penetrating  the  unsightly  and  disgusting 
surfaces  of  things,  has  unveiled  with  exquisite  skill  the  finer  ties 
of  imagination  and  feeling,  that  often  bind  these  beings  to 
practices  jiroductive  of  so  much  unhappiness  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  cherish  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  puts 
the  reader  into  possession  of  this  intelligent  sympathy,  he 
qualifies  him  for  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  thus  deplorably  enslaved." 

The  reverence  for  man  as  man,  the  sympathy  for  him 
in  his  primary  relations  and  his  essential  being,  of  which 
these  comments  ©n  Tain  o'  Shanter  form  so  remarkahlc 
an  example,  is  a  habit  of  thought  too  ingrained  in  all 
"Wordsworth's  Avorks  to  call  for  specific  illustration.     The 
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figures  of  Michael,  of  Mattheio,  of  the  Brothers,  of  the 
hero  of  the  Excursion,  and  even  of  the  Idiot  Boy,  suggest 
themselves  at  once  in  this  connexion.  Eut  it  should  be 
noted  in  each  case  how  free  is  the  poet's  view  from  any 
idealization  of  the  poorer  classes  as  such,  from  the  ascrip- 
tion of  imaginary  merits  to  an  unknown  populace  which 
forms  the  staple  of  so  much  revolutionary  eloquence. 
These  poems,  while  they  form  the  most  convincing  rebuke 
to  the  exclusive  pride  of  the  rich  and  great,  are  also  a 
stern  and  strenuous  incentive  to  the  obscure  and  lowly. 
They  are  pictures  of  the  poor  man's  life  as  it  is, — pictures 
as  free  as  Crabbe's  from  the  illusion  of  sentiment, — but  in 
which  the  delight  of  mere  observation  (which  in  Crabbe 
predominates)  is  subordinated  to  an  intense  sympathy 
with  all  such  capacities  of  nobleness  and  tenderness  as 
are  called  out  by  the  stress  and  pressure  of  penury  or 
woe.  They  form  for  the  folk  of  northern  England  (as 
the  works  of  Burns  and  Scott  for  the  Scottish  folk)  a 
gallery  of  figures  that  are  modelled,  as  it  were,  both  from 
without  and  from  Avithin  ;  by  one  with  experience  so 
personal  as  to  keep  every  sentence  vividly  accurate,  and 
yet  with  an  insight  which  could  draw  from  that  simple 
life  lessons  to  itself  unknown.  "VVe  may  almost  venture 
to  generalize  our  statement  further,  and  to  assert  that  no 
Avriter  since  Shakespeare  has  left  us  so  true  a  picture  of 
the  British  nation.  In  Milton,  indeed,  we  have  the  cha- 
racteristic English  spirit  at  a  whiter  glow ;  but  it  is  the 
spmt  of  the  scholar  only,  or  of  the  ruler,  not  of  the 
peasant,  the  woman,  or  the  child.  Wordsworth  gives  us 
that  spirit  as  it  is  diffused  among  shepherds  and  husband- 
men,— as  it  exists  in  obscurity  and  at  peace.  And  they 
Avho  know  what  makes  the  strength  of  nations  need  Avish 
nothing  better  than  that  the  temper  which  he  saw  and 
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honoured  among  the  Cunitrian  dales  should  be  the  temper 
of  all  England,  now  and  for  ever. 

Our  discussion  of  Wordsworth's  form  of  ISTatural  Eeligion 
has  led  us  back  by  no  forced  transition  to  the  simple  life 
which  he  described  and  shared.  I  return  to  the  story  of 
his  later  years, — if  that  be  called  a  story  which  derives  no 
interest  from  incident  or  passion,  and  dAvells  only  on 
the  slow  broodings  of  a  meditative  soul. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ITALIAN    TOUR  — ECCLESIASTICAL    SONNETS — POLITICAL 
VIEWS — LAUREATESHIP. 

Wordsworth  was  fond  of  travelling,  and  indulged  tliis 
taste  whenever  lie  could  afford  it.  Comparing  himself 
and  Southey,  he  says  in  1843  :  "  My  lamented  friend 
Southey  used  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  Pajoist,  the  course 
of  life  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  his  was 
that  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  a  convent  furnished  with 
an  inexhaustible  library.  Books  were,  in  fact,  his  passion  ; 
and  wandering,  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  was  mine ;  but 
this  propensity  in  me  was  happily  counteracted  by  inability 
from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfil  my  Avishes."  We  find 
him,  however,  frequently  able  to  contrive  a  change  of 
scene.  His  Swiss  tour  in  1790,  his  residence  in  Prance 
in  1791-2,  his  residence  in  Germany,  1798-9,  have  been 
already  touched  on.  Then  came  a  short  visit  to  Prance 
in  August  1802,  which  produced  the  sonnets  on  West- 
minster Bridge  and  Calais  Beach,  The  tour  in  Scotland 
whicli.  was  so  fertile  in  poetry  took  place  in  1803.  A 
second  tour  in  Scotland,  in  1814,  produced  the  Broionie's 
Cell  and  a  few  other  pieces.  And  in  July,  1820,  he  set 
out  Avith  his  wife  and  sister  and  two  or  three  other  friends 
for  a  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

This  tour  produced  a  good  deal  of  poetry ;  and  here  and 
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tliere  are  touches  wliicli  recall  the  old  inspiration.  Such 
is  the  comparison  of  the  clouds  about  the  Engelberg  to 
hovering  angels ;  and  such  the  description  of  the  eclipse 
falling  upon  the  population  of  statues  which  throng  the 
pinnacles  of  Milan  Cathedral.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
poems  relating  to  this  tour  have  an  artificial  look  ;  the 
sentiments  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni  seem  to  have  been 
laboriously  summoned  for  the  occasion;  and  the  poet's 
admiration  for  the  Italian  maid  and  the  Helvetian  girl  is 
a  mere  shadoAV  of  the  old  feeling  for  the  Highland  girl, 
to  whom,  in  fact,  he  seems  obliged  to  recur  in  order  to 
give  reality  to  his  new  emotion. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  "Wordsworth's  travels,  I  will 
mention  here  that  in  1823  he  made  a  tour  in  Holland, 
and  in  1824  in  JSTorth  Wales,  where  his  sonnet  to  the 
torrent  at  the  Devil's  Bridge  recalls  the  Swiss  scenery 
seen  in  his  youth  Avith  vigour  and  dignity.  In  1828  ho 
made  another  excursion  in  Belgium  Avith  Coleridge,  and 
in  1829  he  visited  Ireland  with  his  friend  Mr,  Marshall. 
ISTeither  of  these  tours  was  productive.  In  1831  he  paid 
a  visit  with  his  daughter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford,  before  his  departure  to  seek  health  in  Italy.  Scott 
received  them  cordially,  and  had  strength  to  take  them  to 
the  Yarrow.  "  Of  that  excursion,"  says  WordsAVorth,  "  the 
verses  Yarrow  Revisited  are  a  memorial.  On  our  return  in 
the  afternoon  Ave  had  to  cross  the  Tweed,  directly  opposite 
Abbotsford.  A  rich,  but  sad  light,  of  rather  a  purple  than 
a  golden  hue,  Avas  spread  over  the  Eildon  hills  at  that 
moment ;  and,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the  last 
time  Sir  Walter  AA'ould  cross  the  stream  (the  TAveed),  I  Avas 
not  a  little  moved,  and  expressed  some  of  my  feelings  in 
the  sonnet  beginning,  A  trouble  not  of  clouds  nor  toeejmig 
rain.     At  noon  on  Thursday  Ave  left  Abbotsford^  and  on 
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the  morning  of  that  day  Sir  Walter  and  I  had  a  serious 
conversation,  tete-a-tete,  "vvhen  he  spoke  with  gratitude  of 
the  haj)py  Hfe  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  led.  He 
had  written  in  my  daughter's  album,  before  he  came  into 
the  breakfast-room  that  morning,  a  few  stanzas  addressed 
to  her ;  and,  while  putting  the  book  into  lier  hand,  in  his 
own  study,  standing  by  his  desk,  ho  said  to  her,  in  my 
presence,  '  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind 
but  for  your  father's  sake  ;  they  are  probably  the  last 
verses  I  shall  ever  write.'  They  show  how  much  his 
mind  was  impaired  :  not  by  the  strain  of  thought,  but  by 
the  execution,  some  of  the  lines  being  imperfect,  and  one 
stanza  wanting  corresponding  rhymes.  One  letter,  the 
initial  S.,  had  been  omitted  in  the  spelling  of  his  own 
name." 

There  was  another  tour  in  Scotland  in  1833,  which 
produced  Memorials  of  little  poetic  value.  And  in  1837 
he  made  a  long  tour  in  Italy  with  Mr.  Crabb  Eobinson. 
But  the  poems  which  record  this  tour  indicate  a  mind 
scarcely  any  longer  susceptible  to  any  vivid  stimulus 
except  from  accustomed  objects  and  ideas.  The  Musings 
near  Aquapendente  are  musings  on  Scott  and  Helvellyn ; 
the  Pine  Tree  of  Monte  Mario  is  interesting  because  Sir 
George  Beaumont  has  saved  it  from  destruction ;  the 
CticJwo  at  Laverna  brings  all  childhood  back  into  his 
heart.  "  I  remember  perfectly  well,"  says  Crabb  Eobin- 
son, "  that  I  heard  the  cuckoo  at  Laverna  twice  before  he 
heard  it ;  and  that  it  absolutely  fretted  him  that  my  ear 
Avas  first  favoured  ;  and  that  he  exclaimed  with  delight, 
'  I  hear  it !  I  hear  it  ! '"  This  was  his  last  foreign  tour  ; 
nor,  indeed,  are  these  tours  very  noticeable  except  as 
showing  that  he  was  not  blindly  wedded  to  his  own  lake 
scenery ;  that  his  admiration  could  face  comparisons,  and 
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keep  the  same  vividness  when  he  was  fresh  from  other 
orders  of  beauty. 

The  productions  of  these  later  years  took  for  the  most 
part  a  didactic  rather  than  a  descriptive  form.  In  the 
volume  entitled  Poems  chiefly  of  Early  and  Later  Tears, 
published  in  1842,  were  many  hortatory  or  ecclesiastical 
pieces  of  inferior  merit,  and  among  them  various  addi- 
tions to  the  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,  a  series  of  sonnets 
begun  in  1821,  but  which  he  continued  to  enlarge, 
spending  on  them  much  of  the  energies  of  his  later  years. 
And  although  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances— as  in  the 
description  of  King's  College,  Cambridge — that  these  son- 
nets possess  force  or  charm  enough  to  rank  them  high  as 
poetry,  yet  they  assume  a  certain  value  when  we  consider 
not  so  much  their  own  adequacy  as  the  greater  inadequacy 
of  all  rival  attempts  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Episcopalian  Churchman,  in  this  country  or  in 
the  United  States,  will  certainly  nowhere  find  presented 
to  him  in  poetical  form  so  dignified  and  comprehensive  a 
record  of  the  struggles  and  the  glories,  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  the  edification,  of  the  great  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
ISText  to  the  Anglican  liturgy — though  next  at  an  im- 
mense interval — these  sonnets  may  take  rank  as  the 
authentic  exposition  of  her  historic  being — an  exposition 
delivered  with  something  of  her  own  unadorned  dignity, 
and  in  her  moderate  and  tranquil  tone. 

I  would  not,  however,  seem  to  claim  too  much.  The 
religion  which  these  later  poems  of  Wordsworth's  embody 
is  rather  the  stately  tradition  of  a  great  Church  than  the 
pangs  and  aspirations  of  a  holy  soul.  There  is  little  in 
them — whether  for  good  or  evil— of  the  stuff  of  which  a 
Paul,  a  Francis,  a  Dominic  are  made.  That  fervent  emo- 
tion— akin  to  the  passion  of  love  rather  than  to  intellec- 
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tual  or  moral  conviction — finds  voice  througli  singers  of  a 
very  different  tone.  It  is  fed  by  an  inward  anguish  and 
felicity  which,  to  those  who  have  not  felt  them,  seem  as 
causeless  as  a  lover's  moods ;  by  wrestlings  not  with  flesh 
and  blood  ;  by  nights  of  despairing  self-abasement ;  by 
ecstasies  of  an  incommunicable  peace.  How  great  the 
gulf  between  Wordsworth  and  George  Herbert ! — Her- 
bert "  offering  at  heaven,  growing  and  groaning  thither," 
— and  Wordsworth,  for  whom  the  gentle  regret  of  the 
lines, — 

Me  tliis  Tinchartered  freedom  tires, 
I  feel  the  weiglit  of  chance  desires, — 

forms  his  most  characteristic  expression  of  the  self-judg- 
ment of  the  solitary  soul, 

Wordsworth  accomplished  one  reconciliation  of  great 
importance  to  mankind.  He  showed,  as  plainly  in  his 
way  as  Socrates  had  shown  it  long  ago,  with  what  readiness 
a  profoundly  original  conception  of  the  scheme  of  things 
will  shape  itself  into  the  mould  of  an  established  and  ve- 
nerable faith.  He  united  the  religion  of  the  philosopher 
with  the  religion  of  the  churchman ;  one  rarer  thing  ho 
could  not  do  ;  he  could  not  unite  the  religion  of  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  religion  of  the  saint.  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  that  the  most  inspiring  feeling  which  breathes 
through  Wordsworth's  ecclesiastical  pieces  is  not  of 
a  doctrinal,  not  even  of  a  spiritual  kind.  The  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  the  political  sentiments  of  his 
later  years  are  prompted  mainly  by  the  admiring  love 
with  which  he  regarded  the  structure  of  Enghsh  society — 
seen  as  that  society  was  by  him  in  its  simplest  and  most 
poetic  aspect.  This  concrete  attachment  to  the  scenes 
about  him  had  always  formed  an  important  element  in  his 
character.      Ideal  politics,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
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had  never  occupied  his  mind,  "which  sought  rather  to  find 
its  informing  principles  embodied  in  the  England  of  his 
own  day.  The  sonnet  On  a  Parsonage  in  Oxfordshire 
well  illustrates  the  loving  minuteness  with  which  he 
draws  out  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  established  scheme 
of  things, — the  power  of  English  country  life  to  satisfy  so 
many  moods  of  feeling. 

The  country-seat  of  the  English  squire  or  nobleman  has 
become — may  we  not  say  1 — one  of  the  world's  chosen  types 
of  a  happy  and  a  stately  home.  And  Wordsworth,  espe- 
cially in  his  poems  which  deal  with  Coleorton,  has  shown 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  sway  of  such  a  home's  hereditary 
majesty,  its  secure  and  tranquillizing  charm.  Yet  there 
are  moods  when  the  heart  which  deeply  feels  the  ine- 
quahty  of  human  lots  turns  towards  a  humbler  ideal. 
There  are  moments  when  the  broad  park,  the  halls  and 
towers,  seem  no  longer  the  fitting  frame  of  human  great- 
ness, but  rather  an  isolating  solitude,  an  unfeeling  triumph 
over  the  poor. 

In  such  a  mood  of  mind  it  will  not  always  satisfy  us  to 
dwell,  as  Wordsworth  has  so  often  done,  on  the  virtue 
and  happiness  that  gather  round  a  cottage  hearth, — which 
wo  must,  after  all,  judge  by  a  somewhat  less  exacting 
standard.  We  turn  rather  to  the  "  refined  rusticity  "  of 
an  English  Parsonage  home. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  ends, 

Is  marked  by  no  distinguishable  line ; 

The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine, — 

and  the  clergyman's  abode  has  but  so  much  of  dignity  as 
befits  the  minister  of  the  Church  which  is  the  hamlet's 
centre ;  enough  to  suggest  the  old  Athenian  boast  of 
beauty  without  extravagance,  and  study  without  efFemi- 
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nacy ;    enougli  to  show  that  dwellings  where    not   this 

life  hut  another  is  the  prevailing  thought  and  care,  yet 

need   not  lack  the  graces   of  culture,  nor  the  loves  of 

home. 

Tlie   sonnet   on   Seathwaite    Chapel,    and   the   life   of 

Kohert  Walker,  the  incumbent  of  Seathwaite,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  notes  to  the  sonnets  on  the 
Duddon,  afford  a  still  more  characteristic  instance  of  the 
clerical  ideal  towards  which  Wordsworth  naturally 
turned.  In  Eobert  Walker  he  had  a  Cumbrian  statesman 
turned  into  a  practical  saint ;  and  he  describes  him  with  a 
gusto  in  which  his  laboured  sonnets  on  Laud  or  on  Dissen- 
sions are  wholly  deficient. 

It  was  in  social  and  political  matters  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  idealizing  view  of  the  facts  around  him 
in  Cumberland  were  most  apparent.  Take  education,  for 
example.  AVordsworth,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impressive  assertors  of  the 
national  duty  of  teaching  every  English  child  to  read. 
He  insists  on  this  with  a  prosaic  earnestness  Avhich  places 
several  pages  of  the  Excursion  among  what  may  be  called 
the  standing  bugbears  which  his  poems  offer  to  the  inex- 
perienced reader.  And  yet  as  soon  as,  through  the 
exertions  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  there  seems  to  be  some 
chance  of  really  educating  the  poor.  Dr.  Bell,  whom 
Coleridge  fondly  imagines  as  surrounded  in  heaven  by 
multitudes  of  grateful  angels,  is  to  Wordsworth  a  name  of 
horror.  The  mistresses  trained  on  his  system  are  called 
"Dr.  Bell's  sour-looking  teachers  in  petticoats."  And  the 
instruction  received  in  these  new-fangled  schools  is  com- 
pared to  "the  training  that  fits  a  boxer  for  victory  in  the 
ring."  The  reason  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  not 
far  to  seek.     Wordsworth's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  village 
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life  around  liim.  Observation  of  tliat  life  impressed  on 
him  tlie  imperative  necessity  of  instruction  in  reading. 
But  it  Avas  from  a  moral,  ratlier  than  an  intellectual 
point  of  view  that  he  regarded  it  as  needful,  and,  this 
opening  into  the  world  of  ideas  once  secured,  he  held  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  home  affections  and  home  duties 
was  all  that  was  needed  heyond.  And  thus  the  West- 
moreland dame,  "in  her  summer  seat  in  the  garden,  and 
in  winter  by  the  fireside,"  was  elevated  into  the  unexpected 
position  of  the  ideal  instructress  of  youth. 

Conservatism  of  this  kind  could  provoke  nothing  but  a 
sympathetic  smile.  The  case  was  different  when  the  same 
conservative — even  retrograde — tendency  showed  itself  on 
subjects  on  which  party- feeling  ran  high.  A  great  part  of 
the  meditativ3  energy  of  Wordsworth's  later  years  was 
absorbed  by  questions  towards  whose  solution  he  contri- 
buted no  new  element,  and  which  filled  him  with  dispro- 
portionate fears.  And  some  injustice  has  been  done  to 
his  memory  by  those  who  have  not  fully  realized  the  pre- 
disposing causes  which  were  at  work, — the  timidity  of  age, 
and  the  deep-rooted  attachment  to  the  England  which  he 
knew, 

I  speak  of  age,  perhaps,  somewhat  prematurely,  as  the 
poet's  gradually  growing  conservatism  culminated  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Eelief  Bill,  before  he  was  sixty 
years  old.  But  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  a  man  of  brooding  and  solitary  habits 
should  show  traces  of  advancing  age  earlier  than  is  the 
case  with  statesmen  or  men  of  the  world,  who  are  obliged 
to  keep  themselves  constantly  alive  to  the  ideas  of  the 
generation  that  is  rising  around  them.  A  deadness  to 
new  impressions,  an  unwillingness  to  make  intellectual 
efforts  in  fresh  directions,  a  tendency  to  travel  the  same 
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mental  pathways  over  and  over  again,  and  to  wear  tlie 
ruts  of  prejudice  deeper  at  every  step ;  such  traces  of  age 
as  these  undoubtedly  manifested  themselves  in  the  way  in 
which  the  poet  confronted  the  great  series  of  changes — 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Eeform  Bill,  ]N'ew  Poor  Law,  on 
which  England  entered  about  the  year  1829.     "  My  sixty- 
second  year,"  Wordsworth  writes,  in  1832,  "will  soon  be 
completed ;  and  though  I  have  been  favoured  thus  far  in 
health  and  strength  beyond  most  men  of  my  age,  yet  I 
feel  its  effects  upon  my  spirits ;  they  sink  under  a  pres- 
sure of  apprehension  to  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  my 
life,  they  would  probably  have  been  superior."     To  this 
it  must  be   added,  that  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
poet's  eyes  seriously  limited  his  means  of  information. 
He  had  never  read  much  contemporary  literature,  and  he 
read  less  than  ever  now.     He  had  no  fresh  or  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
and  he  really  believed  in  the  prognostication  which  was 
uttered  by  many  also  who  did  7iot  believe  in  it,  that  with 
the  Eeform  Bill  the  England  which  he  knew  and  loved 
would  practically  disajjpear.     But  there  was  nothing  in 
him    of   the    angry   polemic,  nothing  of  the   calumnious 
partisan.     One  of  the  houses  where  Mr.  Wordsworth  was 
most  intimate  and  most  welcome  was  that  of  a  reforming 
member  of  parliament,  who  was  also  a  manufacturer,  thus 
belonging  to  the  two  classes  for  Avhich  the  poet  had  the 
greatest  abhorrence.     But  the  intimacy  was  never  for  a 
moment  shaken,  and  indeed  in  that  house  Mr.  Wordsworth 
expounded  the  ruinous  tendency  of  Reform  and  manufac- 
tures with  even  unusual  copiousness,  on  account  of  the  admir- 
ing affection  with  which  he  felt  himself  surrounded.     The 
tone  in  which  he  tpoke  Avas  never  such  as  could  give  pain 
orei:citeantagonisDi;  and — if  I  maybe  pardoned  for  descend- 
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iugto  a  detail  which  well  illustrates  my  position— the  only 
rejoinder  which  these  diatribes  provoked  was  that  the  poet 
on  his  arrival  Avas  sometimes  decoyed  into  uttering  them  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  whose  time  was  of  less 
value,  so  as  to  set  his  mind  free  to  return  to  those  topics  of 
more  permanent  interest  where  his  conversation  kept  to  tho 
last  all  that  tenderness,  nobility,  wisdom,  Avliich  in  that 
family,  as  in  many  others  familiar  with  the  celebrated 
persons  of  that  day,  won  for  him  a  regard  and  a  reverence 
such  as  was  accorded  to  no  other  man. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  realized  how  deeply  he  felt  these 
changes, — how  profoundly  his  notion  of  national  happiness 
was  bound  up  with  a  lovely  and  vanishing  ideal, — the 
prominent  reflection  was  that  the  hopes  and  principles 
which  maintained  through  all  an  nnderlying  hope  and 
trust  in  the  future  must  have  been  potent  indeed.  It  was 
no  easy  optimism  which  prompted  the  lines  written  in 
1837 — one  of  his  latest  utterances — inAvhich  he  sj)eaks  to 
himself  with  strong  self-judgment  and  resolute  hope.  On 
reading  them  one  shrinks  from  dwelling  longer  upon  an 
old  man's  weakness  and  a  brave  man's  fears. 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  paia 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track ; 
If  Freedom,  set,  revive  again, 

And  Virtue,  flown,  come  back, — 

Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care, 
Nor  learn,  from  past  and  future,  skill 

To  bear  and  to  forbear. 

The  poet  had  also  during  these  years  more  of  private 
sorrow  than  his  tranquil  life  had  for  a  long  time  expe- 
rienced.    In  1832  his  sister  had  a  most  serious  illness, 
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which  kept  her  for  many  months  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tration, and  left  her,  when  the  physical  symptoms  abated, 
Avith  her  intellect  painfully  impaired,  and  her  bright 
nature  permanently  overclouded.  Coleridge,  too,  was 
nearing  his  end.  "  He  and  my  beloved  sister,"  writes 
"Wordsworth,  in  1832,  "are  the  two  beings  to  whom  my 
intellect  is  most  indebted,  and  they  are  now  proceeding, 
as  it  were,  pari  jjassw,  along  the  path  of  sickness,  I  will 
not  say  towards  the  grave,  but  I  trust  towards  a  blessed 
immortality." 

In  July,  1834,  "  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge  was 
frozen  at  its  marvellous  source."  And  although  the  early 
intimacy  had  scarcely  been  maintained, — though  the 
''comfortless  and  hidden  well"  had,  for  a  time  at  least, 
replaced  the  "  living  murmuring  fount  of  love "  which 
used  to  spring  beside  Wordsworth's  door, — yet  the  loss 
was  one  which  the  surviving  poet  deeply  felt.  Coleridge 
was  the  only  contemporary  man  of  letters  Avith  whom 
Wordsworth's  connexion  had  been  really  close  ;  and  when 
Wordsworth  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  a  group  of  poets  ex- 
emplifying in  various  Avays  the  influence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  not  always  remembered  hoAV  very  little  he  had 
to  do  Avith  the  other  famous  men  of  his  time.  Scott  and 
Southey  Avere  valued  friends,  but  he  thought  little  of 
Scott's  poetry,  and  less  of  Southey's.  Byron  and  Shelley 
he  seems  scarcely  to  have  read  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
shoAv  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Keats.  Lut  to  Coleridge 
his  mind  constantly  reverted ;  he  called  him  "  the  most 
Avonderful  man  he  had  ever  knoAvn,"  and  he  kej)t  him  as 
the  ideal  auditor  of  his  own  poems,  long  after  Coleridge 
had  listened  to  the  Prelude, — 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted. 
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In  1836,  moreover,  died  one  for  whom  Coleridge,  as 
well  as  Wordsworth,  had  felt  a  very  high  respect  and  re- 
gard— Sarah  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  sister,  and  long 
the  inmate  of  Wordsworth's  household.  This  most  valued 
friend  had  heen  another  instance  of  the  singular  good 
fortune  which  attended  Wordsworth  in  his  domestic  con- 
nexions ;  and  when  she  was  laid  in  Grasmere  churchyard, 
the  stone  above  her  tomb  expressed  the  wish  of  the  poet 
and  his  wife  that,  even  as  her  remains  were  laid  beside 
their  dead  children's,  so  their  own  bodies  also  might  be 
laid  by  hers. 

And  now,  while  the  inner  circle  of  friends  and  relations 
began  to  pass  away,  the  outer  circle  of  admirers  was 
rapidly  spreading.  BetAveen  the  years  1830  and  18-40 
Wordsworth  passed  from  the  apostle  of  a  clique  into  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  England.  The  rapi- 
dity of  this  change  was  not  due  to  any  remarkable 
accident,  nor  to  the  appearance  of  any  new  work  of 
genius.  It  was  merely  an  extreme  instance  of  what  must 
always  occur  where  an  author,  running  counter  to  the 
fashion  of  his  age,  has  to  create  his  own  public  in 
defiance  of  the  established  critical  powers.  The  disciples 
whom  he  draws  round  him  are  for  the  most  part  young ; 
the  established  authorities  are  for  the  most  part  old  ;  so 
that  by  the  time  that  the  original  poet  is  about  sixty  years 
old,  most  of  his  admirers  will  be  about  forty,  and  most  of 
his  critics  will  be  dead.  His  admirers  now  become  his 
accredited  critics  ;  his  works  are  widely  introduced  to  the 
public;  and  if  they  are  really  good  his  reputation  is 
secure.  In  Words w  or tli's  case  the  detractors  had  been 
nnusually  persistent,  and  the  reaction,  when  it  came,  was 
therefore  unusually  violent ;  it  was  even  somewhat  facti- 
tious   in    its    extent;    and  the    poems    were  forced  by 
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enthusiasts  upon  a  public  wliiclx  was  only  half  ripe  for 
them.  After  the  poet's  death  a  temporary  counter-reaction 
succeeded,  and  his  fame  is  only  now  finding  its  permanent 
level. 

Among  the  indications  of  growing  popularity  was  the 
publication  of  an  American  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
poems  in  1837,  by  Professor  Eeed  of  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  the  poet  interchanged  many  letters  of  interest. 
"  The  acknowledgments,"  he  says  in  one  of  these,  "  which 
I  receive  from  the  vast  continent  of  America  are  among 
the  most  grateful  that  reach  me.  What  a  vast  field  is 
there  open  to  the  English  mind,  acting  through  our  noble 
language  !  Let  us  hope  that  our  authors  of  true  genius 
will  not  be  unconscious  of  that  thought,  or  inattentive  to 
the  duty  which  it  imposes  upon  them,  of  doing  their 
utmost  to  instruct,  to  purify,  and  to  elevate  their 
readers." 

But  of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  growing  honour  in 
which  Wordsworth  was  held,  none  was  more  marked  or 
welcome  than  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1839. 
I^eble,  as  Professor  of  Poetry,  introduced  him  in  Avords  of 
admiring  reverence,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
was  such  as  had  never  been  evoked  in  that  place  before, 
"  except  upon  the  occasions  of  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."  The  collocation  was  an  interesting  one.  The 
special  claim  advanced  for  Wordsworth  by  Keble  in  his 
Latin  oration  was  "  that  he  had  shed  a  celestial  light  upon 
the  affections,  the  occupations,  the  piety  of  the  poor."  And 
to  many  men  besides  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year  it 
seemed  tliat  this  striking  scene  was,  as  it  were,  another 
visible  triumph  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  of  the 
essence   of  Christianity ;    a   recognition   that  one  spirit 
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more  had  "become  as  a  little  child,  and  had  entered  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  October,  1842,  another  token  of  public  respect  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of  300Z.  a 
year  from  the  Civil  List  for  distinguished  literary  merit. 
"  I  need  scarcely  add,"  says  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  making 
the  offer,  "  that  the  acceptance  by  you  of  this  mark  of 
favour  from  the  Crown,  considering  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  proposed,  Avill  impose  no  restraint  upon  your  perfect 
independence,  and  involve  no  obligation  of  a  personal 
nature."  In  March,  1843,  came  the  death  of  Southey,  and 
in  a  few  days  Wordsworth  received  a  letter  from  Earl  De 
la  Warr,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  offering  him,  in  the  most 
courteous  terms,  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  which,  how- 
ever, he  respectfully  declined  as  imposing  duties,  "  which, 
far  advanced  in  life  as  I  am,  I  cannot  venture  to  under- 
take." 

This  letter  brought  a  reply  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
pressing  the  office  on  him  again,  and  a  letter  from  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  which  gave  dignified  expression  to  the 
national  feeling  in  the  matter.  "  The  offer,"  he  says, 
"  was  made  to  you  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  my 
entire  concurrence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
you  any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duties,  but  in  order  to 
pay  you  that  tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
first  of  living  poets.  The  Queen  entirely  approved  of  the 
nomination,  and  there  is  one  unanimous  feeling  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  heard  of  the  proposal  (and  it  is 
pretty  generally  knoAvn)  that  there  could  not  be  a  question 
about  the  selection.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
any  obligations  which  the  appointment  may  be  supposed 
to  imply.  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  have  nothing 
required  from  you.     But  as  the  Queen  can  select  for  this 
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honouraMe  appointment  no  one  wliose  claims  for  respect 
and  honour,  on  account  of  eminence  as  a  poet,  can  be 
placed  in  competition  with  yours,  I  trust  you  will  not 
longer  hesitate  to  accept  it." 

This  letter  overcame  the  aged  poet's  scruples ;  and  he 
filled  with  silent  dignity  the  post  of  Laureate  till  after 
seven  years'  space  a  worthy  successor  received 

Tills  laurel  greener  from  tlie  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

LETTERS   ON    THE   KENDAL   AND   "WINDERMERE   RAILWAY — 

CONCLUSION. 

Wordsworth's  appointment  to  tlio  Laureatesliip  was 
significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was  so  mucli 
besides  a  poet,  that  his  appointment  implied  something  of 
a  national  recognition,  not  only  of  his  past  poetical 
achievements,  hut  of  the  substantial  truth  of  that  body 
of  principles  Avhicli  through  many  years  of  neglect  and 
ridicule  he  had  consistently  supported.  There  was  there- 
fore nothing  incongruous  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
composition  of  any  importance  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
duced after  he  became  Laureate  was  in  prose — his  tAvo 
letters  on  the  projected  Kendal  and  Windermere  rail- 
way, 1844.  'No  topic,  in  fact,  coidd  have  arisen  on 
which  the  veteran  poet  could  more  fitly  speak  with  Avhat- 
ever  authority  his  official  spokesmanship  of  the  nation's 
higher  life  could  give,  for  it  was  a  topic  with  every  aspect 
of  which  he  was  familiar  ;  and  so  far  as  the  extension  of 
railways  through  the  Lake  country  was  defended  on 
grounds  of  popular  benefit,  (and  not  merely  of  commercial 
advantage),  no  one,  certainly,  had  shoAvn  himself  more 
capable  of  estimating  at  their  full  value  such  benefits  as 
were  here  proposed. 

The  results  which  follow  on  a  large  incursion  of  visitors 
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into  the  Lake  country  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
as  affecting  the  residents,  or  as  affecting  the  visitors  them- 
selves. And  first  as  to  the  residents.  Of  tlie  wealthier 
class  of  these  I  say  nothing,  as  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  their  inconvenience  is  outweighed  by  the  possible 
profits  which  the  railway  may  bring  to  speculators  or 
contractors.  But  the  effect  produced  on  the  poorer 
residents, — on  the  peasantry, — is  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
danger  which  was  distantly  foreseen  by  "Wordsworth  has 
since  his  day  assumed  grave  proportions.  And  lest  the 
poet's  estimate  of  the  simple  virtue  which  is  thus  jeo- 
pardized should  be  suspected  of  partiality,  it  may  be 
allowable  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 
man,  not  a  native  of  the  district,  though  a  settler  therein 
in  later  life,  and  whose  writings,  perhaps,  have  done  more 
than  any  man's  since  "Wordsworth  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  enjoyment  derived  both  from  Art  and  from 
Nature. 

"The  Border  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  England,"  says 
Mr.  Euskin,^  "painted  with  absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and 
"Wordsworth, — (for  leading  types  out  of  this  exhaustless 
portraiture,  I  may  name  Dandie  Dinmont,  and  IMichael,) 
are  hitherto  a  scarcely  injured  race;  whose  strength  and 
virtue  yet  survive  to  represent  the  body  and  soul  of 
England,  before  her  days  of  mechanical  decrepitude,  and 
commercial  dishonour.  There  are  men  Avorking  in  my 
own  fields  who  might  have  fought  Avith  Henry  the  Eifth 
at  Agincourt,  Avithout  being  discerned  from  among  his 
knights  ;  I  can  take  my  tradesmen's  Avord  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  my  garden  gate  opens  on  the  latch  to  the  public 
road,  by  day  and  night,  Avithout  fear  of  any  foot  entering 

*  A  Protest  against  the  Extension  of  Railways  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict.— Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1876. 
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but  my  own  ;  and  my  girl-guests  may  wander  by  road  or 
moorland,  or  tlirougli  every  bosky  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
free  as  the  heather-bees  or  squirrels.  "What  effect  on  the 
character  of  such  a  population  will  be  produced  by  the 
influx  of  that  of  the  suburbs  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
there  is  evidence  enough,  if  the  reader  cares  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  in  every  newspaper  on  his  morning  table." 

There  remains  the  question  of  how  the  greatest  bene- 
fit is  to  be  secured  to  visitors  to  the  country,  quite  apart 
from  the  welfare  of  its  more  permanent  inhabitants.  At 
first  sight  this  question  seems  to  present  a  problem  of 
a  well-known  order — to  find  the  point  of  maximum  plea- 
sure to  mankind  in  a  case  Avhere  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  varies  inversely  as  its  extension — where  each 
fresh  person  who  shares  it  diminishes  jp'^'o  tanto  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rest.  But,  as  Wordsworth  has  pointed  out, 
this  is  not  in  reality  the  question  here.  To  the  great 
mass  of  cheap  excursionists  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
the  Lakes  is  in  itself  hardly  a  pleasure  at  all.  The  plea- 
sure, indeed,  which  they  derive  from  contact  with  ISTaturo 
is  great  and  important,  but  it  is  one  which  could  be 
offered  to  them,  not  only  as  well  but  much  better,  near 
their  own  homes. 

"  It  is  bei-ii<rnly  ordained  that  green  fioldi?,  clear  blue  skies, 
running  streams  of  pure  water,  rich  groves  and  woods, 
orchards,  and  all  the  ordinary  varieties  of  rural  nature  should 
find  an  easy  way  to  the  ati'ections  of  all  n^en.  But  a  t;isfce 
bejond  this,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  every  one 
should  possess  it,  is  not  to  be  implanted  at  once  ;  it  must 
be  gradually  developed  both  in  nations  and  individuals.  Rocks 
and  mountains,  torrents  and  wide-spread  waters,  and  all  those 
features  of  nature  which  go  to  the  composition  of  such  scenes  as 
this  part  of  England  is  distinguished  for,  cannot,  in  their  finer 
relations  to  the  human  mind,  be  comprehended,  or  even  very 
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imperfectly  conceived,  without  processes  of  culture  or  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  in  some  degree  habitual.  In  the  eye  of 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  a  rich  meadow,  with  fat  cattle 
grazing  upon  it,  or  the  sight  of  what  they  would  call  a  heavy 
crop  of  corn,  is  worth  all  that  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  in  their 
utmost  grandeur  and  beauty  could  show  to  them;  and  it  is 
noticeable  Avhat  trifling  conventional  prepossessions  will,  in 
connuon  minds,  not  only  preclude  pleasure  from  the  sight  of 
natural  beauty,  but  will  even  turn  it  into  an  object  of  disgust. 
In  the  midst  of  a  small  pleasure-ground  immediately  below  my 
house,  rises  a  detached  rock,  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  form,  the  ancient  oaks  that  grow  out  of  it,  and  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  which  adorn  it.  '  What  a  nice  place  would  this  be,' 
said  a  Manchester  tradesman,  pointing  to  the  rock,  '  if  that  ugly 
lump  were  but  out  of  the  way.'  Men  as  little  advanced  in  the 
pleasure  which  such  objects  give  toothers,  are  so  far  from  being 
rare  that  they  may  be  said  fairly  to  represent  a  large  majority 
of  mankind.  This  is  the  fact,  and  none  but  the  deceiver  and 
the  willingly  deceived  can  be  oSended  by  its  being  stated." 

And,  since  this  is  so,  the  true  means  of  raising  the 
taste  of  the  masses  consists,  as  Wordsworth  proceeds  to 
point  out,  in  giving  them, — not  a  fcAV  hurried  glimpses  of 
what  is  ahove  their  comprehension, — hut  permanent  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  at  leisure  the  first  great  lessons  which 
ISTature  has  to  teach.  Since  he  wrote  thus  our  towns  have 
spread  their  blackness  wider  still,  and  the  provision  of 
parks  for  the  recreation  of  our  urban  population  has 
become  a  pressing  national  need.  And  here  again  the 
very  word  recreation  suggests  another  unfitness  in  the 
Lake  country  for  these  purposes.  Solitude  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  that  region  as  beauty,  and  what  the  mass  of 
mankind  need  for  their  refreshment — most  naturally  and 
justly — is  not  solitude  but  society. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 
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is  to  them  merely  a  drawback,  to  he  overcome  by  moving 
about  in  large  masses,  and  by  "congregating  in  chosen 
resorts  with  vehement  hilarity.  It  would  be  most  unrea- 
sonable to  wish  to  curtail  the  social  expansion  of  men 
whose  lives  are  for  the  most  part  passed  in  a  monotonous 
round  of  toil.  But  is  it  hinder  and  wiser, — from  any 
point  of  view  but  the  railway  shareholder's, — to  allure 
them  into  excursion  trains  by  the  prestige  of  a  scenery 
•which  is  to  them  (as  it  was  to  all  classes  a  century  or  two 
ago)  at  best  indifferent,  or  to  provide  them  near  at  hand 
with  their  needed  space  for  rest  and  play,  not  separated 
from  their  homes  by  hours  of  clamour  and  crowding,  nor 
broken  up  l)y  barren  precipices,  nor  drenched  with 
sweeping  storm  1 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  masses  whom  we  have  first  to 
consider.  Sooner  than  that  the  great  mass  of  the  dwellers 
iu  towns  should  be  debarred  from  the  influences  of  Nature 
— sooner  than  that  they  should  continue  for  another  cen- 
tury to  be  debarred  as  now  they  are — it  might  be  better 
that  Cumbrian  statesmen  and  shepherds  should  be  turned 
into  innkeepers  and  touts,  and  that  every  poet,  artist, 
dreamer,  in  England  should  be  driven  to  seek  his 
solitude  at  the  North  Pole.  But  it  is  the  mere  futility 
of  sentiment  to  pretend  that  there  need  be  any  real  col- 
lision of  interests  here.  There  is  space  enough  in  England 
yet  for  all  to  enjoy  in  their  several  manners,  if  those  who 
have  the  power  would  leave  some  unpolluted  rivers,  and 
some  uublighted  fields,  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  factory-hand,  Avhose  toil  is  for  their  fortunes,  and 
whose  degradation  is  their  shame. 

Wordsworth,  while  indicating,  with  some  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  the  true  method  of  promoting  the  education 
of  the  mass  of  men  in  natural  joys,  was  assuredly  not 
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likely  to  forget  tliat  in  every  class,  even  the  poorest,  are 
found  exceptional  spirits  which  some  inhred  power  has 
attuned  already  to  the  stillness  and  glory  of  the  hills.  In 
what  way  the  interests  of  such  men  may  best  he  consulted, 
he  has  discussed  in  the  following  passage. 

"  0  nature,  a'  thy  sliows  an'  forms 
To  feeling  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  ! " 

"  So  exclaimed  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  speaking  of 
ordinary  rural  nature  under  the  varying  influences  of  the 
seasons;  and  the  sentiment  has  found  an  echo  in  the 
hosoms  of  thousands  in  as  humble  a  condition  as  he  him- 
self was  when  he  gave  vent  to  it.  But  then  they  %vere 
feeling,  pensive  hearts — men  who  would  be  among  the 
first  to  lament  the  facility  with  which  they  had  approached 
this  region,  by  a  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  its  quiet  and 
beauty  as,  from  the  intrusion  of  a  railway,  would  be 
inseparable.  What  can,  in  truth,  be  more  absurd  than 
that  either  rich  or  poor  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
travelling  by  the  high  roads  over  so  short  a  space,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  means,  if  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence must  be  a  great  disturbance  of  the  retirement,  and, 
in  many  places,  a  destruction  of  the  beauty,  of  the  country 
Avhich  the  parties  are  come  in  search  of?  Would  not  this 
be  pretty  much  like  the  child's  cutting  up  his  drum  to 
learn  where  the  sound  came  from  ? " 

The  truth  of  tliese  words  has  become  more  conspicuous 
since  Wordsworth's  day.  The  Lake  country  is  now  both 
engirdled  and  intersected  with  railways.  The  point  to 
which  even  the  poorest  of  genuine  lovers  of  the  mountains 
could  desire  that  his  facilities  of  cheap  locomotion  should 
be  carried  has  been  not  only  reached  but  far  overpassed. 
If  ho  is  not  content  to  dismount  from  his  railway  car- 
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riage  at  Coniston,  or  Seascale,  or  Bowness,— at  Penrith,  or 
Troutbeck,  or  Keswick,— and  to  move  at  eight  miles  an 
hour  in  a  coach,  or  at  four  miles  an  hour  on  foot,  while 
he  studies  that  small  intervening  tract  of  country,  of 
which  every  mile  is  a  separate  gem, — Avhen,  we  may  ask, 
is  he  to  dismount  1  what  is  he  to  study  1  Or  is  nothing 
to  be  expected  from  Nature  but  a  series  of  dissolving 
views  1 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of  this 
irreplaceable  national  possession.  A  real  delight  in  scenery, 
— apart  from  the  excitements  of  sport  or  mountaineering, 
for  which  Scotland  and  Switzerland  are  better  suited  than 
Cumberland, — is  still  too  rare  a  thing  among  the  wealthier 
as  among  the  poorer  classes  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
such  a  power  as  the  Eailway  Interest.  And  it  is  little 
likely  now  that  the  Government  of  England  should  act 
with  regard  to  this  district  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  acted  with  regard  to  the  Yosemite  and 
Yellowstone  valleys,  and  guard  as  a  national  possession 
the  beauty  which  will  become  rarer  and  more  precious 
with  every  generation  of  men.  Eut  it  is  in  any  case 
desirable  that  Wordsworth's  unanswered  train  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject  should  be  kept  in  view — that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  one  argument  for  making  more 
railways  through  the  Lakes  is  that  they  may  possibly  pay; 
while  it  is  certain  that  each  railway  extension  is  injurious 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and  to  all  visitors  who 
really  care  for  its  scenery,  while  conferring  no  benefit  on 
the  crowds  who  are  dragged  many  miles  to  what  they  do 
not  enjoy,  instead  of  having  what  they  really  want 
secured  to  them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  their  own  doors. 

It  is  probable  that  all  this  will  continue  to  be  said  in 
vain.     Eailways,  and  mines,  and  waterworks  will  havo 
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their  way,  till  injury  lias  become  destruction.  The 
natural  sanctuary  of  England,  the  nurse  of  simple  and 
noble  natures,  "the last  region  which  Astrcea  touches  with 
flying  feet,"  will  be  sacrificed— it  is  scarcely  possible  .to 
doiibt  it — to  the  greed  of  gain.  "VYe  must  seek  our  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  no  outrage  on  Nature  is 
mortal;  that  the  ever- springing  affections  of  men  create 
for  themselves  continually  some  fresh  abode,  and  inspire 
some  new  landscape  with  a  consecrating  history,  and  as 
it  were  with  a  silent  soul.  Yet  it  will  be  long  ere  round 
some  other  lakes,  upon  some  other  hill,  shall  cluster 
memories  as  pure  and  high  as  those  which  hover  still 
around  Eydal  and  Grasmere,  and  on  Helvellyn's  windy 
summit,  "  and  by  Glenridding  Screes  and  low  Glencoign." 
With  this  last  word  of  protest  and  warning, — uttered, 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  with  unexpected  force  and 
conviction  from  out  of  the  tranquillity  of  a  serene  old 
age, — Wordsv/orth's  mission  is  concluded.  The  prophecy 
of  his  boyhood  is  fulfilled,  and  the  "  dear  native  regions" 
whence  his  dawning  genius  rose  have  been  gilded  by  the 
last  ray  of  its  declining  fire.  There  remains  but  the 
domestic  chronicle  of  a  few  more  years  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  peace.  And  I  will  first  cite  a  characteristic  pas- 
satre  from  a  letter  to  his  American  correspondent,  Mr. 
Eeed,  describing  his    presentation   as   Laureate   to   the 

Queen : — 

"  The  reception  given  me  by  the  Queen  at  her  ball  was 
most  gracious.  Mrs.  Everett,  the  wife  of  your  Minister, 
among  many  others,  was  a  witness  to  it,  Avithout  knowing 
who  I  was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of  tears. 
This  effect  was  in  part  produced,  I  suppose,  by  American 
habits  of  feeling,  as  pertaining  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment.    To  see  a  grey-haired  man  of  seventy-five  years  of 
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age,  kneeling  down  in  a  large  assembly  to  kiss  tlie  hand  of 
a  young  ■woman,  is  a  sight  for  which  institutions  essen- 
tially democratic  do  not  j)repare  a  spectator  of  either  sex, 
and  must  naturally  place  the  opinions  upon  which  a 
repuhlic  is  founded,  and  the  sentiments  which  support  it, 
in  strong  contrast  with  a  government  based  and  upheld  as 
ours  is." 

In  the  same  letter  the  poet  introduces  an  ominous  allu- 
sion to  the  state  of  his  daughter's  health.  Dora,  his  only 
daughter  who  survived  childhood,  was  the  darling  of 
Wordsworth's  age.  In  her  wayward  gaiety  and  bright 
intelligence  there  was  much  to  remind  him  of  his  sister's 
youth ;  and  his  clinging  nature  wound  itself  round  this 
new  Dora  as  tenderly  as  it  had  ever  done  round  her  who 
was  now  only  the  object  of  loving  compassion  and  care. 
In  1841  Dora  Wordsworth  married  Mr.  Quillinan,  an  ex- 
officer  of  the  Guards,  and  a  man  of  great  literary  taste 
and  some  original  power.  In  1821  he  had  settled  for  a 
time  in  the  vale  of  Eydal,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  Words- 
worth's society  ;  and  ever  since  then  he  had  been  an  inti- 
mate and  valued  friend.  He  had  been  married  before, 
but  his  wife  died  in  1822,  leaving  him  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  W'as  named  from  the  murmuring  Eotha,  and 
was  god-child  of  the  poet.  Shortly  after  marriage,  Dora 
Quillinan's  health  began  to  fail.  In  1845  the  Quillinaus 
went  to  Oporto  in  search  of  health,  and  returned  in  184G, 
in  the  trust  that  it  was  regained.  But  in  July  1847  Dora 
Quillinan  died  at  Eydal,  and  left  her  father  to  mourn 
for  his  few  remaining  years  his  "  immeasurable  loss." 

The  depth  and  duration  of  Wordsworth's  grief  in  such 
bereavements  as  fell  to  his  lot,  was  such  as  to  make  his 
friends  thankful  that  his  life  had  on  the  whole  been 
guided  through  ways  of  so  profound  a  peace. 

N 
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Greatly,  indeed,  have  they  erred,  who  have  imagined 
him  as  cokl,  or  even  as  by  nature  tranquil.  "What 
strange  workings,"  writes  one  from  Eydal  Mount  when 
the  poet  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, — "what  strange 
workings  are  there  in  his  great  mind  !  How  fearfully 
strong  are  all  his  feelings  and  affections  !  If  his  intellect 
had  heen  less  powerful  they  must  have  destroyed  him 
Ion"  ago."  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  impression  which  he 
r^ave  to  those  who  knew  him  best  throughout  life.  The 
look  of  premature  age,  which  De  Quincey  insists  on  ;  the 
furrowed  and  rugged  countenance,  the  brooding  intensity 
of  the  eye,  the  bursts  of  anger  at  the  report  of  evil 
doings,  the  lonely  and  violent  roamings  over  the  moun- 
tains,—all  told  of  a  strong  absorption  and  a  smothered 
fire.  His  own  description  of  himself,  in  his  Imitation  of 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  unexpected  as  it  is  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  carries  for  those  who  knew  him  the  stamp 
of  truth. 


Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  niglit, 

His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighbouring  height  : 

Oft  did  we  see  him  driving  full  in  view 

At  mid-day  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright ; 

What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 

A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet  crew. 

Ah  !  piteous  sight  it  was  to  see  this  Man 

When  he  came  back  to  us,  a  withered  flower, — 

Or  like  a  sinful  creature,  pale  and  wan. 

Down  would  he  sit ;  and  without  strength  or  power 

Look  at  the  common  grass  from  hour  to  hour  : 

And  oftentimes,  how  long  I  fear  to  say, 

Where  apple-trees  in  blossom  made  a  bower, 

Eetired  in  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay  ; 

And,  like  a  naked  Indian,  slept  himself  away. 
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Great  wonder  to  our  gentle  tribe  it  was 

Whenever  from  our  valley  he  withdrew ; 

For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  has 

Than  he  had,  being  here  the  long  day  through. 

Some  thought  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo  : 

Some  thought  far  worse  of  him,  and  judged  him  wrong  : 

But  Averse  was  what  he  had  been  wedded  to  ; 

And  his  own  mind  did  like  a  tempest  strong 

Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  wight  along. 

An  excitement  which  vents  itself  in  bodily  exercise 
carries  its  own  sedative  with  it.  And  in  comparing 
Wordsworth's  nature  with  tliat  of  other  poets  whose 
career  has  been  less  placid,  we  may  say  that  he  was 
perhaps  not  less  excitable  than  they,  but  that  it  was  his 
constant  endeavour  to  avoid  all  excitement,  save  of  the 
purely  poetic  kind  ;  and  that  the  outward  circumstances  of 
his  life, — his  mediocrity  of  fortune,  happy  and  early 
marriage,  and  absence  of  striking  personal  charm, — made  it 
easy  for  him  to  adhere  to  a  method  of  life  which  Avas,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  stoic — stoic  alike  in  its  practical 
abstinences  and  in  its  calm  and  grave  ideal.  Purely  poetic 
excitement,  however,  is  hard  to  maintain  at  a  high  point ; 
and  the  description  quoted  above  of  the  voice  which  came 
through  the  stormy  night  should  be  followed  by  another 
— by  the  same  candid  and  self-picturing  hand — which 
represents  the  same  habits  in  a  quieter  light. 

"  JN'ine-tenths  of  my  verses,"  says  the  poet  in  1843, 
"have  been  murmured  out  in  the  open  air.  One  day  a 
stranger,  having  walked  round  the  garden  and  grounds  of 
Eydal  Mount,  asked  of  one  of  the  female  servants,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  door,  permission  to  see  her  master's 
study,  'This,'  said  she,  leading  him  forward,  'is  my 
master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his  books,  but  liis  study 
is  out  of  doors.'     After  a  long  absence  from  home,  it  has 
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more  than  once  ha2:>pened  that  some  one  of  my  cottage 
neighbours  (not  of  the  double-coach-house  cottages)  has 
said,  '  Well,  there  he  is  !  we  are  glad  to  hear  him  looing 
about  again.' " 

Wordsworth's  health,  steady  and  robust  for  the  most 
part,  indicated  the  same  restrained  excitability.  While 
he  was  well  able  to  resist  fatigue,  exposure  to  weather,  &c. 
there  were,  in  fact,  three  things  which  his  peculiar  con- 
stitution made  it  difficult  for  him  to  do,  and  unfortunately 
those  three  things  were  reading,  writing,  and  the  com- 
position of  poetry.  A  frequently  recurring  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  caught  originally  from  exposure  to  a  cold 
wind  when  overheated  by  exercise,  but  always  much 
aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  sometimes  prevented  his 
reading  for  months  together.  His  symptoms  when  he 
attempted  to  hold  the  pen  are  thus  described,  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  (1803) : — 

"  I  do  not  know  from  what  cause  it  is,  but  during  the 
last  three  years  I  have  never  had  a  pen  in  my  hand  for 
five  minutes  before  my  whole  frame  becomes  a  bundle  of 
uneasiness ;  a  perspiration  starts  out  all  over  me,  and  my 
chest  is  oppressed  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe." 
While  as  to  the  labour  of  composition  his  sister  says 
(September  1800)  :  "  He  writes  with  so  much  feeling  and 
agitation  that  it  brings  on  a  sense  of  pain  and  internal 
weakness  about  his  left  side  and  stomach,  which  now  often 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  Avrite  when  he  is,  in  mind 
and  feelings,  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  do  it  without 
difficulty." 

But  turning  to  the  brighter  side  of  things — to  the  joys 
rather  than  the  pains  of  the  sensitive  body  and  spirit — we 
find  in  Wordsworth's  later  years  much  of  happiness  on 
which  to  dwell.     The  memories  which  his  name  recalls 
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are  for  the  most  part  of  thoughtful  kindnesses,  of  simple- 
hearted  joy  in  feeling  himself  at  last  appreciated,  of  tender 
sympathy  with  the  young.  Sometimes  it  is  a  recollection 
of  some  London  drawing-room,  where  youth  and  beauty 
surrounded  the  rugged  old  man  with  an  eager  admiration 
Avhich  fell  on  no  unwilling  heart.  Sometimes  it  is  a  story 
of  some  assemblage  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  from 
all  the  neighbouring  houses  and  cottages,  at  Eydal  Mount, 
to  keep  the  aged  poet's  birthday  with  a  simple  feast  and 
rustic  play.  Sometimes  it  is  a  report  of  some  fireside 
gathering  at  Lancrigg  or  Foxhow,  where  the  old  man 
grew  eloquent  as  he  talked  of  Burns  and  Coleridge,  of 
Homer  and  Yirgil,  of  the  true  aim  of  poetry  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man.  Or  we  are  told  of  some  last  excursion 
to  well-loved  scenes  ;  of  holly-trees  planted  by  the  poet's 
hands  to  stimulate  nature's  decoration  on  the  craggy 
hill. 

Such  are  the  memories  of  those  who  best  remember  him. 
To  those  who  were  young  children  while  his  last  years 
went  by  he  seemed  a  kind  of  mystical  embodiment  of  the 
lakes  and  mountains  round  him — a  presence  without  which 
they  would  not  be  what  tliey  were.  And  now  he  is  gone, 
and  their  untouched  and  early  charm  is  going  too. 

Hen,  tua  nobis 
Pffine  simi^l  tecum  solatia  rapta,  Menalca  ! 

liydal  Mount,  of  Avhicli  he  had  at  one  time  feared  to  be 
deprived,  was  his  to  the  end.  He  still  paced  the  terrace- 
walks — but  noAV  the  flat  terrace  oftencr  than  the  sloping 
one — whence  the  eye  travels  to  lake  and  mountain  across 
a  tossing  gulf  of  green.  The  doves  that  so  long  had  been 
wont  to  answer  Avith  murmurs  of  their  own  to  his  "  half- 
formed  melodies  "  still  hung  in  the  trees  above  his  path- 
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way ;  and  many  who  saw  him  there  must  have  thought  of 
the  lines  in  which  his  favourite  poet  congratulates  himself 
that  he  has  not  been  exiled  from  his  home. 

Calm  as  thy  sacred  streams  thy  years  shall  flow  ; 

Groves  which  thy  youth  has  known  thine  age  shall  know ; 

Here,  as  of  old,  Hyblffian  bees  shall  twine 

Their  mazy  murmur  into  dreams  of  thine, — 

Still  from  the  hedge's  willow-bloom  shall  come 

Through  summer  silences  a  slumberous  hum, — 

Still  from  the  crag  shall  lingering  winds  prolong 

The  half. heard  cadence  of  the  woodman's  song, — 

While  evermore  the  doves,  thy  love  and  care, 

Fill  the  tall  elms  with  sighing  in  the  air. 

Yet  words  like  these  fail  to  give  tlie  solemnity  of  his 
last  years, — the  sense  of  grave  retrospection,  of  humble 
self-judgment,  of  hopeful  looking  to  the  end.  "  It  is 
indeed  a  deep  satisfaction,"  he  writes  near  the  close  of 
life,  "  to  hope  and  believe  that  my  poetry  will  be  while  it 
lasts,  a  help  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth,  especially 
among  the  young.  As  for  myself,  it  seems  now  of  little 
moment  liow  long  I  may  be  remembered.  When  a  man 
pushes  off  in  his  little  boat  into  the  great  seas  of  Infinity 
and  Eternity,  it  surely  signifies  little  how  long  he  is  kept 
in  sight  by  watchers  from  the  shore." 

And  again,  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  Worldly-minded  I 
am  not ;  on  the  contrary,  my  wish  to  benefit  those  within 
my  humble  sphere  strengthens  seemingly  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  my  inability  to  realize  those  wishes.  What  I  lament 
most  is  that  the  sj^irituality  of  my  nature  does  not  expand 
and  rise  the  nearer  I  approach  the  grave,  as  yours  does, 
and  as  it  fares  with  my  beloved  partner." 

The  aged  poet  might  feel  the  loss  of  some  vividness  of 
emotion,  but  his  thoughts  dwelt  more  and  more  constantly 
on  the  unseen  world.     One  of  the  images  which  recurs 
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oftenest  to  liis  friends  is  that  of  the  old  man  as  he  would 
stand  against  the  Avindow  of  the  dining-room  at  Rydal 
Mount  and  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day ;  of 
the  tall  bowed  figure  and  the  silvery  hair ;  of  the  deep 
voice  which  always  faltered  when  among  the  prayers  he 
came  to  the  words  which  give  thanks  for  those  "  who  have 
departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear." 

There  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  narration.  As  healthy 
infancy  is  the  same  for  all,  so  the  old  age  of  all  good  men 
brings  philosopher  and  peasant  once  more  together,  to  meet 
with  the  same  thoughts  the  inevitable  hour.  Whatever 
the  well-fought  fight  may  have  been,  rest  is  the  same  for 
aU. 

Eetirement  then  miglit  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene  ; 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 

Contented  and  sei'ene ; 
With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep, 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening, 
Or  mountain  torrents,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 

What  touch  has  given  to  these  lines  their  impress  of  an. 
unfathomable  peace  ?  For  there  speaks  from  them  a  tran- 
quillity which  seems  to  overcome  our  souls  ;  which  makes 
us  feel  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  passion  that  we  are  dis- 
quieting ourselves  in  vain  ;  that  we  are  travelling  to  a 
region  where  these  things  shall  not  be ;  that  "  so  shall 
immoderate  fear  leave  us,  and  inordinate  love  shall  die." 

Wordsworth's  last  days  were  absolutely  tranquil.  A 
cold  caught  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk  brought  on  a 
pleurisy.  He  lay  for  some  weeks  in  a  state  of  passive 
weakness ;  and  at  last  Mrs.  Wordsworth  said  to  him, 
"William, you  are  going  to  Dora."    "He  made  no  reply  at 
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the  time,  and  the  words  seem  to  have  passed  unlieeded ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  certain  that  they  had  been  even  heard. 
More  than  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  one  of  his  nieces 
came  into  his  room,  and  was  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of 
his  chamber,  and  then,  as  if  awakening  from  a  quiet  sleep, 
he  said,  '  Is  that  Dora  ? '  " 

On  Tuesday,  April  23,  1850,  as  his  favourite  cuckoo- 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  noon,  his  spirit  passed  away. 
His  body  was  buried,  as  ho  had  wished,  in  Grasmere 
churchyard.  Around  him  the  dalesmen  of  Grasmere  lie 
beneath  the  shade  of  sycamore  and  yew;  and  Kotha's 
murmur  mourns  the  pausing  of  that  "  music  sweeter  than 
her  own."  And  surely  of  him,  if  of  any  one,  we  may 
think  as  of  a  man  Avho  was  so  in  accord  with  jSTature,  so 
at  one  with  the  very  soul  of  things,  that  there  can  be  no 
Mansion  of  the  Universe  which  shall  not  be  to  him  a 
home,  no  Governor  who  will  not  accept  him  among  His 
servants,  and  satisfy  him  Avith  love  and  peace. 


THE    END. 
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